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PREFACE. 


When it became probable that the islands forming 
the Septinsukr Eepublic of Ionia after having re- 
mained under the protection of the British Crown 
since the Peace of 1815, were likely soon to become 
a part of Greece, I felt that it would be interesting, 
in every way, to visit them before so great a change 
should take place. The presence of my fellow-coun- 
ti^en could not iail to render the task of investi- 
gation comparatively easy. I should see a country 
preparing for a peaceful revolution. 1 should be 
able to judge in some measure wliat England had 
done, how far she had fulfilled the responsible ofilce 
she had undertaken, and what was the probability of ' 
her plans being carried out. I should be able at a 
turning point in their history to observe and study 
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the physical geography and geology of the islands 
and the customs of the people; and, although a 
mere looker on, I might perhaps see as fioin with- 
out', and judge more fairly than those mingled in 
the strife how far there was reason for the unpopu- 
larity of British government in the National Assem- 
bly that had been so long notorious. 

The results of my visit ■will be found in the 
following pages. They represent the isknds and 
l^eople as they arc, and sis I saw them, and I Jiopc 
they "will reflect a part of that satisfection and plea- 
sure I experienced whilst nuiking my observations. 

I owe the wannest acknowledgments to all my 
numerous and kind fiicnds in aU the islands. From 
the Lord High Commissioner, the Residents, the 
Secretaiy to the Govenunent, and the other officers 
of Shite, thi-ough every rank to the poorest boat- 
man, mule driver, policeman, and servant, both from 
my fellow-countrymen and from natives of the 
islands, I have evciyvvhere met with the most 
friendly hospitality, and the most ready attention to 
all my wants. 

Hospitality is, indeed, now no less than in clas- 
sical times, a sacred duty ii| tliese islands, and it is 
a duty most conscientiously performed. Where all 
have exhibited such kindness, I dare not particu- 
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lame; but I confess 1 have Iwen as frequently 
touched at the evident pain mth which the refusal 
to accept some act of simple kindness has been 
received as with the expression of satisfaction when 
some small service has been rendered. 

That a people with so many good qualities as 
these islanders, should possess at the same time a 
share of the weaknesses and vices so common on 
the shores of the Levant, is not surprising. But 
their good qualities exist, and must not be for- 
gotten. 

^^^o one who has visited the Ionian Islands can, 
I think, doubt that a change from the present 
mode of govemment to that which will succeed it 
under a Greek king must involve a period of great 
trial. The enthusiasm wth which miion of Greece 
will be welcomed must soon cool do^vn under the 
influence of reality, and a very difficult task will 
then be commenced, that, namely, of adapting the 
old method under which the people have grown up 
— always in leading-strings — to any new method 
consistent with the management of a kingdom under 
a constitutional govemment. 

That the ultimate result may be satisfactoiy, that 
England may see the kingdom of Greece flourish 
and become gretit under the Prince who has now 
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been selected to gnide her destinies, and that the 
East may once more possess a powerful, indepen- 
dent, and well-governed Christian kingdom, would 
be a result worthy of the nineteenth centuiy, re- 
markable already for the revival and restoration of 
My. 

And let not an ap|)arent feilure or early troubles 
discourage those who wish well to Greece. The 
way to freedom is not smooth and flowery. Free- 
dom loves to dwell on rocky shores and in almost 
inaccessible haunts; but Greece has already been 
her home, and she docs not easily forget the spots 
once made sacred by her presence. 

luptirGToir Hall, 

Cmiriigc, Augutt, 1863. 
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“I will lead 

Tliy steps toward my royal fathcr^s house 
Where all Vlimaeia’s nobles thou shalt see. 

There, on tho sununit of tho lull, is built 
Our city, with proud bidwarks fenced around, 

And laved on both sides by its pleasant port 
Of narrow entrance, where our gallant barks 
Line idl tho road, each station’d in her place, 

Aud where, adjoining close the splendid fane 
Of Neptune, stands the forum with huge stones 
From quarries tliithcr drawn, constructed strong.” 

ODYSS.vi.,308e/se;. 




CHAPTER 1. 


TRIESTE TO CORFU— THE ISLAND FROM THE SEA— CORFU AND 
THE CORFIOTS— THE MODERN TOWN, THE CHURCHES, AND 
THE UNIVERSITY— PURLIC BUlLDINfiS, OCCUPATIONS, MANU- 
FACTURES, AND MARKETS— THE SUBURBS— PURLIC AMUSE- 
MENTS— THE CITADEL— FORTIFICATIONS OP THE TOWN— 
VIDO— THE LAZZARETTO. 

A JOURNEY frail liOJitloii to tlie loiiiim Islands, at tlie 
present time, is too easy luid matter-okourse an event 
to requii’e much description. F or the benefit of those 
who may not be accustomed to trips of this kind, or 
who are interested in the route, I may mention that, 
by travelling day and night, Vienna is reached by 
several Imes of railway in about three days from 
London, and that Trieste is about twenty-two hours 
distant from Vienna by oitluHiiy, and fifteen hours by 
express trains. As the latter, in winter, nm only 
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twice a week, and stsu*t at a (luarter to seven o’clock 
in the morning, special arningoment must be made to 
take advsintage of them.* The tnivellhig fi’om Vienna 
is comfortable; but the contmst is great between the 
easy-going style here considerc'd sufficient and the 
rajnd movements to which English people arc accus- 
tomed. Except the occjisional express, there are oi Jy 
two tiYiins daily esich way. A’ ear Viemia, stojipsiges 
occur about cvciy five minutes. Afterwards, the 
inteiwals are longer, as the country is more thinly 
inhabited ; but wherever they take place, there is time, 
enough allowed for auji;hing that nuiy be needed ; and 
wherever there is a Oaffet, it nuiy safely be taken ad- 
vantage of. To those who have not j>reviously travelled 
over the road, ui the old time, by schnell-post, the rail- 
road between Vienna and T rieste is not without interest, 
but nothing is seen of the toAvns. Occasional views of 
the Eastern Alps, — ^not, of course, of the highest tops 
of tliat mighty chain, but peaks for many months snow- 
capped — are fine, and break tl le monotony of the scenery. 
A large part of the road near Trieste is over singular 
limestone 2>lains, amongst which silmost the only objects 
of interest seen by tom*ists are the vast caverns near 
Adelsberg. To the geologist, the scene is esiwcially 
intercsting, especially if he has not before become 
familiar Avith great limestone jjlateaux elseAvhere. The 
karst, {US the limestone 2)lat(:^u is here cidled, resembles 
some imrts of the south of Sixiin; and the singular, 
cold, bluish grey colour of the limestone — ^the occa- 

* At present, Monday and Thursday are the days in Winter, and 
Tuesday, Tliursday, and Saturday, in Suiniiier. 
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sioluil soft(>r rocks — the curious rounded forms, and 
the cracked appeanuice of the nuiss — the deep, narrow 
f^orges, always diy, because the water that falls on tlieni 
psisscs rapidly out of sight — ^these are features wliich 
deserve more than passing notice, and suggest innwrtsuit 
lessons. 

Among the peculiarities of this great flat, barren, 
lofty tract of limestone, the fierce north wind that 
rushes over it is by no means one of the snuillest, or 
the least disagreeable. Travelling southwards from 
Vienna, it is only when the train is stopping, or is 
exposed sideways by a turn of the road, that the full 
foi’ce is appreciated. The wind then rushes into the 
carriiige, thi’ough all the crcwices, with such force as 
to make one doubt whether the windows can be closed. 
It roars and blusters so loud tliat one can scarcely hear 
oneself speak; and its dry piercing nature is very soon 
appreciated through the thickest wraps. But when it 
is necessaiy to meet this terrible tempest, the traveller 
is to be pitied indeed, lie must be well provided 
■with furs, and must use them all to keep life and soul 
together; and there seems some mason to fear that 
the train must certainly be checked, if not stopped, 
should the wind continue. Still, this fearful bkst 
steadily and incessantly rushes on, for it is the cold 
diy ah’ of the north making its way as best it can to 
the south to fill up the vacuum formed in the Medi- 
terranean when the wann rays of the sun expand the 
air, and tend to lift it to the upper regions of the 
atmosphere. The great storm-wind will never cejise 
to blow across this low pass of the Eastern Alps so 
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long as Europe and Ask rctsiin their ijresent fonn luid 
chai’sicter, and so long as the countries south of the 
Alps are warmer and more pleasjint than those to the 
noi’th. 

Trieste is a briglit, lively, bustling town, with excel- 
lent hotels, and ■with a fSnr amount of shij)j)ing in the 
offing and port. It is siiid to be now decreasing in 
imjx)rtance,thougli, for many years, it has been mpidly 
increasing. Ancona, the port of the ncAvly-boni king- 
dom of Itdy, is begimiing to chiim its share of Adrktic 
trsiffic; and liciiig already connected by rsiilway with 
the pi*inci2)al Italian cities, it Avill pi’obably increase 
with greater rapidity, and at the expense of Trieste. 
The continuation of the Italian railway from Ancona 
to Otranto ■will also affect Trieste veiy seriously; and 
as soon as the tumiel under the Mont Cenis is com- 
pleted, and quick trains are organised on the chief 
Italian railroads, there is no reason why the Indian 
mail and the great traffic of the East should not find 
its way at a much quicker rate than at present to the 
southern ports of Italy -Nvithin a vciy short distance of 
Alexandrk. 

The sti’ccts of Trieste are, for the most part, narrow, 
and the houses rather lofty. The quay is wide and 
fine. All the streets are paved with large flat stones, 
well adapted to the peculiar, low, small-wheeled ox-carts, 
which are here chiefly used for heavy traffic. Horses 
are not very much used for draught in Trieste, and, 
indeed, the extreme care with which it is necessary to 
clothe them in -winter makes it evident that the sharp 
wmds fl’om the kai’st are not at all less felt by the brates 
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than by the human race. It would bo inconvenient in 
other ways to repkeo the ox by the horse, for oven the 
narrowest of the many narrow streets and lanes are 
generally passable by these ox-carts; and although, 
occasionally, there is a dead lock, the convenience is 
great, for the narrowness of the streets ensures shade 
in sununer. 

The lower classes of the inhabitants of Tiaeste are 
picturesque, and their occupations are not less so. 
Most of the wares sold are exposed in the open air; 
and one passes pleasantly ' from yellow, picturesque 
crockery, of ancient form and the most primitive style 
of oniament, to sliawls and calicoes that speak of Paisley 
and Manchester; and so again by curious old VenetLou 
and mcdiaival goldsmith’s work, back to the wooden 
tools and implements where style is, perhaps, the oldest 
of all. Everybody screaming, and everybody, apjm- 
rently, veiy happy, though doing very little, — ^the 
contrast to an English seaport town, even at its 
busiest time, is exceedingly striking. The common 
food, too, is peculiar. A variety of beans, of coloura 
and sizes almost incredible, is everywhere exposed, and 
seems the first necessary of existence; grain, of many 
sorts, dried herrings and oranges, apples and lemons, 
figs, dates, olives and potatoes, are all huddled together 
in the same baskets ; close by are combs, knives, buttons, 
and small haberdashery, then a little veiy coarse glass, 
then more handkerchiefs and shawls, and so on in every 
narrow street and open square throughout the lower 
part of the town. A little above are detached houses 
and villas, some very fine, and many of them pic- 
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turcsquely pLiced, but not pb^nsant to ivskOi in tlio 
terrible wind that meets one at cvciy turn. Hot sun 
and biting wnd do their work in Trieste. I noticed 
in the “Disivoletto,” a local journal of very exceptional 
name, but well conducted, a ssmitaiy ixi^iort of the pist 
week. Among the various diseases named as the Ciiusc 
of death, a marked preponderance were those involving, 
or resulting from, disorders of the respiratory organs. 
Consumption, brenchial attacks, and pleurisy, often 
recurred. In the streets, I was struck with the 
appoamnee of a young girl, who had manufactured 
for herself an imperfect respirator by a little bit of rag, 
not too clean, which she kept hanging out of her mouth. 
It is to be hoped that it was more efficacious than it 
was ornamental, but it told a tale. I doubt whether 
Trieste can be healthy, for many reasons; but, at any 
rate, it is certain thsit the causes of consumption and 
puhnonary disoirier which arc so strongly indicated 
there, (ixist, though in a smaller degree, thnnighout 
the noi’th of Italy, and extend to Tuscany. TJiey are, 
also, veiy decidedly piesent in the north of Spain. It 
is true that avc all must die of some disease, jmd, per- 
haps, this is better than tj'phus and malaria fever, 
common ui many wanner climates on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. It is to be hoped that the thin 
dry air and constant north Avind at Trieste preserve it 
frem raahiria; and, at any rate, there should be no 
difficulty .about the drainage of the suburbs, for they 
slope so steeply that nothuig but a free course to the 
sea can be needed. 

One secs, in Trieste, a considerable adinixtiu’c of 
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costumes and j^hysiof^omy, although hardly more than 
iniglit be expected fi-om its position, — with Italy on 
one side, the Schive population of Istiia and Dalmatia 
on the other, Germany to the north, and Greece and 
Turkey not fiir off. There is much trade between 
Trieste and Greece, extending to Constantinople and 
Alexandria, the steamers touching at all the principal 
ports of the Levant. 

There is little tide in the Adriatic, and thus it is 
easy to construct a length of quay, with occasional 
moles and jetties, to which steamers of all sizes can, at 
all times, bo moored. Small boats are thus not much 
needed. It is worth while, however, to put off to some 
distance from the toAVu, in order to see the glorious 
panorama there presented. Immediately behind the 
houses are the villas, on the steep lull-side; above 
them, the hills continue to rise rsipidly to a consider- 
able elevation, and, apparently, ivithout break. As the 
distance from the shore is increased, still higher hiUs 
succeed those near the town; and soon the long and 
picturesque line of the Alps rises, and occupies a pro- 
minent place in the landscape. One after another, the 
snowy tops are recognised, until they also are lost in 
the light grey mist which defines the horizon. 

The steamer by Avhich I travelled from Trieste to 
Corfu was more remarkable for its comfortable ar- 
rangements than for speed. The number of first-class 
passengers was very small, and the society not lively, 
but the cuisine was feir, and everything clean and atcII 
ordered. Italian was the language almost exclusively 
six)kcn, though Gorman Avas iinderatood. Italian po- 
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litics, also, were altogether in the ascendant. One of 
the party at table (the doctor) was an Austmn Pole, — 
a little, weazen old man, whose chief occupation seemed 
to be to lament and maunder, sotto voce^ in Gennan, on 
some matter that hsid been the subject of conversation 
half an hour before. Long after the two or three per- 
sons who remained in the cabin after dinner htul left 
the table and were amusing themselves with reading, 
this fKJor gentleiium would be heard muttering to him- 
selfj 01 * addressing one of his^ comjmnions without the 
smallest chmice or exjjectation of being replied to. 
The jJurser who, like the doctor, was out of uniform, 
was the chief talker. The caj)tain appeared generally 
in light kid gloves, and was accompmiicd by his Avife 
and childi’cn. He was, evidently, for too fine a gentle- 
man to do anything but please himself. 

The voyage fiom Trieste to Corfu dii’cct, mthout 
stopping at Ancona, occupies about forty-eight hours, 
but, in bad weather, may take three or four hours 
more. On the present occasion, the Aveather was per- 
fectly favourable; and I Avas informed by the purser, 
that had we been provided Avith English coal only, avc 
should have gained some hours. But there Avas nothing 
to regret. Coasting, during the first evening, close to 
the eastern shores of the Adriatic, we passed next 
morning near several islands, the largest of which. 
Lyssa, is an Austrian settlement of about 8,000 Dal- 
matians, and a Avar harbour of some little importance. 
We also passed in sight of several smaller and unin- 
habited islands and rocks. During the rest of the 
second day, there was nothing Avorthy of notice. On 
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the third morning, the high ground of tlie north of 
Corfu was visible in the distance, and the grand Acro- 
cerauiiian cliffs of Albania, rising abruptly fi’om the 
water in a steep slope, almost amounting to a vertical 
Avail, Avcre seen streaked Avith snow Avhere they cut the 
blue sky. Behind them, at intervals, could be seen, 
from time to time, the far loftier ridges of the Albaniiui 
mountains. These Avere so completely and densely 
covered Avith snow that no break, or shadoAV, Avas dis- 
cernible in the flat expanse they presented ; and their 
Avhiteness continsted Avith the thin greyish outline of 
the ncjirer and more thinly-clad summits. 

Very soon the hills of Corfu become more distinct; 
the little light-house of Trogonos is shot past ; the Ioav 
hills that sepamto the great sheet of Avater behind 
Butrinto fi’om the open ckumel, are lost sight of; 
and, presently, the dee2>, open bay and sheltered roads 
of Corfu are seen, graced by several large shiijs of Avar 
and numerous smaller craft, and j)rotcctcd by the little 
bristling island of Vido, and the loftier citadel and 
castle close to the tOAvn. 

The first asjAcct of Corfu, and most of the vicAVS that 
can {Afterwards be obtained of the island and of the oppo- 
site Alb{inian coast, are exti’cmely gmid. The channel 
of Corfu is so narrow at the upjAer or northern ex- 
tremity, and the ground is so high in that direction, 
that the aj)i)earance of the channel from the middle of 
the island is that of a bay or inlet of the sea. Towards 
the south, the island curves round to the south east, 
and the mainland curves to meet it, so that the southern 
outlet of the channel is also narrowed, though less so 
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than the noiih, and thus from some iwints, the whole 
resembles a vast lake. Few islands can be seen except 
Vido and the Lazzaretto, and no well supplied river of 
the smallest imj)ortance breaks the long luie of coast. 
There is, too, a certain monotony in the general effect 
that will be undei’stood by those who are in the habit 
of notiemg the causes of picturesque beauty, tor all the 
rocks arc of the same material — ^limestone, — ^{ind most 
of them uiv in the sunu; state. Still, that tmvellcr 
must be veiy fastidious in scenery, who would not bo 
both delighted and surprised at the first sight of Corfu. 

The landing at Corfu is not unlike that at Gibraltar, 
The same low, narrow, dirty entrance, and total 
absence of decent accommodation. The same crowd 
of bipeds and quadrupeds, the same mixture of fish 
and oranges. There is, however, an apparent difference, 
the empty fonn of a Custom House having to be passed. 
This, as far as ray experience goes, was not more torji- 
ble than the same institution elsewhere; a simple 
question and answer settling the whole matter. True 
was not excessive, which may liave helped 

the transit. 

The crowd, seen at the water gate of the city, does 
not diminish as wc advance further into the great 
thoroughfiires. We at firat pass through a kind of 
market, a bazaar always so full of human beings, and 
stalls of fruit and vegetables, that it is really difficult 
to get on. And if, as is the case, picturesque effect is 
produced by an admixture of every conceivable style 
of all kinds of objects, natural and artificial, living and 
dead, veiy few places in the world are superior to 
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Corfu. The narrow streets of this part of the town 
combine all that is most striking in Gibraltar, Genoa, 
Algiers, Bologna, Tuiin and Marseilles. Arcades, 
under whose shelter all classes meet; gloomy recesses, 
open, mdeed, towards the street, but so bkek in their 
own darkness, that the Greek or Jew seated Avithin is 
as invisible as the spider in its Aveb; houses of rich 
Greeks, where the rooms jire luxuriously furnished, but 
which can be visited only by entering dirty, shabby 
doors, and climbing dirtier and shabbier stsiircascs; 
adjoming houses tumbling down, and not aifording 
shelter enough for an English pig; churches, only dif- 
fering from stables by bells placed above them ; such 
are among the first things seen. As we proceed, the 
streets are less croAvded, and the houses wider apart 
and better built, and, at length, avc emerge upon a tine 
temice or piazzti, at one e.xtremity of Avhich, is the 
handsome residence of the ju’incijAal dignifeuy of the 
place, known only in the island as the “ Lord High,” 
but Avho, in England, is called by his full title of Lord 
High Commissioner of the lonism Islands. In the 
middle of the side opposite the terrace, the citadel is 
seen, occupying a curious promontory, rising into rfvo 
lofty cliffs, croAvned Avith forts and a telegraph. From 
the palace and citadel the views are channing, aird ex- 
hibit that lake-like character of the channel of Corfu, 
to Avhich allusion has already been made. 

Other parts of the toAvn are regular, and somewhat 
better built than the streets near the entrance, but as 
it is often the case elseAvhero, in projAortion as they arc 
regular and comfortable, in exactly the sjune proj[K)rfion 
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do they lose all tlmt is characteristic aud interesting as 
well 08 beautiful. Strange tliat the practical and 
economical styles introduced by the Avesteni Euro- 
peans, should so invariably oppose and clash with tlie 
older architectural forms, whether Gothic or classical. 
There seems no reason why the house architectiu’e of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, should be so 
ugly, and still less reason, if possible, Avhy the speei- 
imms in which most care and money were exj)eiKled, 
should be the most hopelessly iuid incorrigibly bad. 
It is so, however, and in this little town of Corfu, 
where there have been no architects, and no idea of 
taste, the result is more stidkiug than if every effort 
had been exerted to produce effect. Certainly, no 
artist could foil to enjoy, and bike advantage of the in- 
numerable morsels of combined form, colour, and 
grouping, presented at every turn in the lower and 
jjoorcr piiHs of this mixed Venetian, Greek, and 
Turkish toAvn. 

Of the inhabitants of the town and suburbs, it may 
be said tliat they form three very distinct groups. One 
third consists of Jews, Avho resemble their brethren 
ekscArhere, but are a sujjcrior class Avith foAver distin- 
guishuig marks. Another third is an admixtui’c of 
Turks, Maltese, Italians, Albanians, Dalmatians, and 
many other races ; aU, indeed, of that mongrel class, 
for Avhich the shores of the Meditemmeaii have been 
notorious from time immemorial; these are, as it were, 
the camp folloAvers of the English garrison. They live 
largely upon them, and are a pestiferous race tliat can- 
not be got rid of. They do no cmlit to anybody. 
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Only the i*cmaming third can pretend to be Greeks : 
but even these are not Greeks of pure descent, being 
greatly mixed up with the mnains of the old Vene- 
tians. On the whole, they form a tolerably respectable 
and not unimportant body. They are intensely na- 
tional ; often without or against appai’ent reason. Ilut 
who shall say that national feeling is other than a most 
admirsible and piaiseworthy instmct? Or, what Eng- 
lishman who would scout the idea that by any com- 
bination of circumstances he should lose the light of 
calling himself by that name, can venture to blame the 
Greek for desiring to be once more a member of the 
Greek mition, while he supports the ckiin of the Italian 
to Italy, and even recognises and honours the poor 
Pole in his hopeless struggles against the tyrants who 
would crush out his very name. 

The more respectable of the middle classes consist 
of those lonians, and others, who arc occupied in trad- 
ing. Of these a large number are English, and a lew 
are Germans, many of whom have been long settled 
in the island, doing business as merchants and bankers. 
Most of them are ivell off, and are naturally well satis- 
fied Avith the steady and firm hand which has repressed 
political yearnings, and ensured for the people tui 
amount of material good Avhich would assuredly have 
been lost to them, had they unfortunately been enabled 
to throAV off the mild protectorate of the Queen of 
England — that excellent mother in Israel — for the 
miserable mismanagement and real tyianny of an Otho. 
]Most of them knoAV and feel this, and are ready enough 
to admit it; hut if Greece can be governed steadih' 
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jviid prutlcntly under a constitutional monarcli, it is no 
discredit to the lonians to desire that thc^y may once nit ire 
form part of their motlier countiy. It may be, tliat 
as sons who have grown rich and strong under the 
guardianship of ivise and wealthy strangers, they will 
expect and claim a large share of the general govern- 
ment, when united to Greece; but, after all, this is an 
affair for themselves and the inhabitants of the main 
land; and if both agi’ee, we have no right to comphiin. 
Although, then, only a thuxl of the effective jxipula- 
tion of the toivn of Corfu and its suburbs might honestly 
desire and be proud of a return to Greece, while another 
third should be indifferent, and the rest opposed to 
such a change; it is evident that the voices must be 
weighed, and not estimated merely by their loudness 
and numbers. This is, perhaps, much more difficult 
than it may at first seem ; and it must not be forgotten 
that, although noisy and demonstrative, the toivn of 
Corfu contains only a small part of the Greek popula- 
tion of the island; and Corfii is but one of the islands 
of the septinsular republic. 

There is a Ghetto, or Jew’s quarter, in the toivn. 
It is neither dirtier, nor more noisy, nor more crowded, 
than the other nareow streets. Though tliere is little 
remarkable in their personal appearance, the JeAVS are 
easily distinguished by their blue dresses, if not by 
their physiognomy. The latter is unusually pleasuig. 
There are none, or at least I saAV none, of those highly 
characteristic and almost caricatured features, one sees 
in many tOAvns. I am inclined to attribute this not 
a little to the fiict, tluit thc.se poor people have not 



A principal employment of the Covfiot JcWS SCC » 
to 1)(‘ moving furniture and goods, and they act as 
])oi*t(‘i's, to the exclusion of funiiture vans. Thus, one 
is constantly liable, in {Missing along the nariw streets 
of the toivn, to meet a procession of good-iuitured sons 
of Israel, — one, entirely buried under a huge chest of 
drawers — another, fantastically covered with a chair— 
a third, yaivning under a bedstead — and a fourth, de- 
coRited with jiots, pans, glass tmd crockciy. 

While the Jews sciwe as jiortcrs, the Tstrians and 
Dalmatians, as well as the Albanians, seem to wander 
about for the sjike of meeting and chatting, and airing 
their curious cloaks or togas of sheepskin. The wool 
of these sheepskins is generally turned outside, and is 
considered to afford such excellent cover for fleas, that 
I found my friends carefully making a small circuit to 
avoid a near approximation, and not venturing to pass 
through the gates where the owners of these cloaks 
sleep, but rather walking outside them. There is, 
however, another reason why it is prudent to avoid 
gloomy thoroughflires, and it is curious as indicatmg 
peculiarities, for which Corcyra is celebrated in classical 
poetry. Fortunately for me, the time of year of my 
visit was such as to diminish greatly the chmice of being 
devoured by parasites; and I was the less troubled by 
unsavoury odours, inasmuch as the peculiar ^vind of 
Corfu kept me in a state of peri)etual catarrh during 
the whole time of my visit. 

The churches of Corfu aro not without interest. 
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The principal church, dctliciited to St. Spiridion, cou- 
. tains the relics of that sjuiit enshrined in a chest Avith 
a silver case. It is a fine and richly-decorated con- 
stniction, not very large, but Avell proportioned and 
lofty; and the ceiling, which is in compartments, is 
covered with piiutings, tolerably executed, dniAvn in 
good perepcctive, and much adorned Avith liold gilding. 
The ceiling i.s flat, and richly decorated. No Roman 
Catholic cathedral could be more completely coA^ered 
Avitli AA'orlcs of pictorial art. The length of the build- 
ing is dh-ided into thi’ee parts, as is usual in Greek 
churches; but all the pcojile, Avomen as well as miai, 
seemed to h.aA'e five access to tAvo jmrts, Avhich arc 
alone seen. The high altar is completely concealed 
by a screen reaching the ceiling. At the time of my 
visit a priest Avas reading from a desk. A large num- 
ber of other priests Avere present, all with their hats 
on, but they were loitermg about, and did not seem to 
take any j^)art in the proceedings, except tLnt every 
noAV and then they joined in some response. As soon 
as the reading was over, they began to amuse them- 
selves, talking apimrently on indifferent subjects, either 
amongst themselves or with their acquaintances. There 
Avas no appearance of any sacred ch«uacter either be- 
longing to them or the building. Some, probably the 
acolytes, near the entrance to the high altar, were 
incessantly crossing themselves, in the complicated 
Greek fashion. Others were simply idhng; but the 
number of those belonging to the priesthood was so large 
as to form a marked proportion of the congregation. 

The relics of the saint are in a little chapel, or 
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recess, n,t the further end of the church, at the side of 
the altar. The only light in this dark comer was from 
a few lamps burning so dimly, that nothing but the 
reflection from the silver casing of the shrine could be 
perceived. Endeavouring to feel my way round, I 
came in contact mth the head of some votary, either 
male or female, and wjis obliged to beat a retreat. 
The very small space left round the shrin# was nearly 
filled by two or three worshippers, and the darkness 
was too groat to make an)rthing out. The shrine was 
covered with pktcs of silver extremely thin, and 
beaten out into a very high relief. The body of the 
saint is preseiwed inside, and is said to be embalmed. 

Others of the chmehes, though not so highly orna- 
mented, possess considerable interest, owing to the 
lectures they contain. These, like those in the church 
of St. Spiridion, are by no means always in Chinese 
perapective. Some are really well designed and atoU 
painted. There are generally some small pictures 
ranged in fiames at a convenient height against the 
great sci*een, and it is amusing to watch the people of 
Jill ages making the round of all these, kissing the pic- 
tures as they piss, Avith more or less rcA'erence. They 
hardly seem to cross themselves in doing this, though 
many of them go through the complicated formalities 
of the Greek crossing so incessantly, AA'hile engaged in 
their acts of worship, that it is difficult to find an 
interval. They do not select any particuhir part of 
the picture, none of them, indeed, kissing the face, but 
making for hands, sleeves, body, or feet, indifferently. 

The priests in Corfu are easily knoA\m by their 
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dress, the style of which is :il>viiys the siime, though 
the niiiterial and state of cleaiiliuess differs exceedingly. 
Tliere are two classes; the celibates, among whom are 
the monastic priests, and from whom the bishojis and 
archbishops must be selected, and the parochial clergy, 
who must be married. In the event of the hitter be- 
coming Avidowers, they cannot marry again, and arc 
t)bligt>d to filter the monastic orders. The dress of 
all the priests and of the deacons is neai’ly the same. 
It consists of a loose flowing oriental i*obe, Avith Avide 
sleeves, made of some dark-coloured material, but 
AA'hcther dark broAvn, dai*k purple, or dark green, does 
not seem to be of much consequence, nor is the ma- 
terial very imixirtant. Cylindrical hats of the siime 
material, but Avithout rims, are Avoni in the toAvns. 
In the case of the celibates, or montistic monks, the flat 
top of the hat is larger thsm Avould fit the cylinder, so 
that the effect is rather that of an ordinary hat put on 
upside doAAUi. The pjirish priests, and others Avho are 
mamed, arc knoAvn at once by the top of the hat not 
projecting beyond the cylinder. The hat of the arch- 
bishop has a veil attached. The archbishop Avears the 
same kind of dress as the other priests, but there is a 
violet lining to it, and he is also distinguished by a 
large gold cross worn on the breast. All the priests 
wear the hair, both of the head mid the beard, long, 
and mmiy of them have long floAving curls hanging 
doAvn behind, resembling those corkscreAV curls that it 
Avas the fashign for English ladies to exhibit suspended * 
at the side of the head some years ago. 

The priests in the toAvn aro, on the Avhole, respect- 
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able. Ill the country, they are often so wctchedly 
provided for, that they scarcely rise above the lowest 
classes. I was fenced by a priest across the Lake of 
Calichiojmlo, who was so exceedii)gly filthy mid stmik 
so aboinhiably, that it was necessaiy to get to >viiid- 
■ward of him, to avoid a positive nuismice. The poor 
man was endeavouring to earn a foAV pence in the 
absence of his friend the ferryman. 

The Greek church in the Ionian Islands, derives its 
highest orders from tlic Patriarch of Constantinople; 
and, in this respect, differs from G reece, Avhich, since the 
recovery of freedom from the Turks, is nearly, if not 
(piite, indopendent. There is, however, no supremacy 
ackiiOAvledged to the Patriarch, or miything approach- 
ing to the claim of papil jurisdiction in any country 
Avherc the religion of the eastern, or, as they delight to 
call themselves, the Ortliodox Church, flourishes. 

The education of tlie clergy is emried on m their 
OAvn e.stablishraents, mid is understood to bo veiy im- 
perfect. The university of Coi*fu is only for the edu- 
cation of students in medicine and Lvav, and is not 
numei*ously attended. Probably, as the method of 
competitive examinations has recently been introduced, 
the youth of the islmids ivould have found it necessaiy 
to attend more carefully to the acquisition of sound 
knowledge, if the English rule were likely to be per- 
petuated.* Mmiy of the professors of the university, 

* The system of examination adoiitcd lias b<;en modelled entirely 
upon the Cnmlrndgo University method, A number of questions arc 
s(^t, and a limited time allowed for each paper. A certain minimum of 
marks must be obtained in every subject of examination, and unless 
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and some of the move intelligent islanders, Imve been 
edncatc<l in Italy, and others liave even proceeded to 
Paris. 

The University is a large house at the extremity of 
the Parade, not ill adapted for the purjK)se for which 
it is required, but altogether without order or arrsuige- 
ment. On the ground floor are some imtiquities, 
jilmost entirely collected fi.*om the remains of ancient 
Corcyra. They include two or three inscriptions of 
extreme antiquity ; some vases mid fragments of pot- 
teiy, and a few other articles, probably of the second 
Greek city, and a large number of miscellaneous anti- 
quities of the Liter Roman jieriod. Some of tlie latter 
ju’e in gooil condition, imd of interest. There are 
sepulchral vases of Luge size, containing bones, many 
amphora}, and a few large jars, of the kind fonnerly 
buried in the earth for storing corn. There are also 
many squares of floornig in a com’se mosaic, repre- 
senting the bustard in various attitudes. Besides 
these, are terminal stones, and some fragments of 
busts mid statues. Much more valuable results might 
probably be obtained by systematic exploration. 

On the upper floor of the university building arc 
cLiss rooms, a Liboratory, and a museum. The latter 
is only worth notice as containing the commencement 

that iniiiimum is readied, no excellence in other subjects counts. 
Spelling and grammar are closely attended to— a matter rather hard 
on the Greeks, who rarely trouble themselves about such matters in 
in the modern Romaic form of the language. The examination is liidd 
ill both the Greek aud Italian languages, both being equally essential 
111 tbo Islands. 
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of a local ornithological collection. The other collec- 
tions are from Paris or Italy, and are both poor and 
unarranged. The number of students is not large, 
and rarely exceeds twenty in ejich faculty. 

With the exception of the palace of the Lord High 
Commissioner, called the Palace of St. Michael and St. 
George, and the house of the President of the Septin- 
sular llepublic immediately adjacent, there are no 
public buildings in Corfu that can attract attention, 
or delay the traveller even for a few moments. The 
pdace is large, well contrived, and well placed. It 
faces the esplanade, looking out upm a small but well- 
kept garden, plmited Avith palms and other trees, and 
evcrgi’cen shrubs. At the back, is a private garden. 
From the windows at the back of the jmlace, there is 
a superb view of the harbour of the Channel of Corfu, 
and of the Albanian mountains, on the opposite shore. 
The elevation of the building is handsome, and it has 
a neat coloimade in front, with two gates, one on each 
side. That to the left, connects the palace with the 
garrison, library and readmg rooms, which forms one 
•wing; and to the right, there is a corresponding struc- 
ture, which forms another •wing. 

The length of frontage is veiy considerable. On 
the ground floor, are the offices of the Senate on one 
side, and of the Chief Secretary and the Director of 
Police on the other. There is a very noble hall of 
entrjmce, a fine double staircase, and a second upper 
hall. The reception rooms are hu’go, well proporfioned, 
and handsomely furnished ; and the Avhole does no dis- 
credit to the British nation. Two statues, an obelisk. 
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and a quiiiiit little circiiLir temple, seiTC to adorn the 
esplanade. 

The stranger looks in vain in Corfu for any special 
iiulustiy. A little goldsmiths’ work may Ik) seen in 
some of the shops in the lowoi* town, but it is chiefly 
the remains of a Veuetisin ci~<ift. Alost of the shops 
are lojided with the most heterogeneous articles; even 
those in the princiiKd sti’cets and in the esplanade not 
being five from this odd peculiarity. Old books, old 
crockeiy and millinery; mirixu’s, photogmj)hs and soda 
water; jeAvellery of the modem kind, canes, hats, um- 
brelLis and night caps. These all elbow each other in 
the stores, which more resemble what is seen in 
Ameiica than shops in an English town. 

In the streets of the lower to'wn, near the landing- 
place, and in the back streets throughout the town, 
the shops are for the most part mere stalls, and the 
greater number of them are confined to the sale of 
articles of food. At this season of Lent, all kinds of 
meat, and indeed everything that can in any scuise be 
connected with annual food, is strictly forbidden, not 
only to the priests, but to the orthodox of all ages and 
both sexes. Even oil is not permitted, though the 
olives are allowed to be eaten; and this state of things 
lasts for the whole of the first and last week of Lent^ 
and on every Wednesday and Friday. I kneAV an in- 
stance in which a poor boy refused bread offered to 
him, because he did not know tliat eggs had not been 
used in making it. The footl, therefore, dmdng Lent 
is adapted to the tune. It includes abundance of 
dried fruit of all kinds; and, among the rest, a peculiar 
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kind of almond paste, made up with sugar, is very 
common. It is sold in large cakes that can be cut 
Avith a knife. It is not unpalatable, and, being veiy 
oily, is no doubt nourishing. There is also caviare in 
large quantities consumed at this time, but this is 
brought from the Black Sea. I presume it is not 
animal food. The days that are not kept with such abso- 
lute strictness, are still parts of the great fiist of Lent, but 
as far as I could learn, the highly orthodox ai’e chiefly 
met with funoiig women, and in the lower class<.*s, 
although the pretence of fasting is kept up in all Greek 
houses, and no society is invited. 

In the villages by the sea, there is a species of 
echinus^ or sea-urchin, that seems a great favourite; 
and oysters are allowed to be eaten except on the 
strict days; but the ,supj)ly of crustaceans and mol- 
luscs in this part of the Mediterranean is not very 
large. Cuttle fish (sepia and octopus) arc excellent, 
but they arc not to be had ever}’^ day, and are regiirded 
as flesh. Among other articles of food, not quite 
tamiliar to those coming from h’nglaiul, may be men- 
tioned inelon seeds, which ai’e sold in a dried state, 
and eaten by the children in the streets. 

The fishes of the Eastern Mediterranean arc not 
generally very excellent, mid the variety is small, 
lied and grey mullet are, perhaps, the best kinds. 
A fish like the bream is common, but woolly. Sar- 
dines and ancho\des are caught, and arc delicious. 
The tuimy is abundant, but is not pleasant food. A 
smaller fish, between the timny mid the mackerel, is 
better. The johii-dory, sole mid other flat fish are 
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common enough. Of fish not used as food, the sharks 
are, perhaps, the most remarkable. They are not veiy 
numerous ; but, trom time to time, very large and fierce 
individtiiils make their Avay to these waters, following, 
probably, the large ships. On one occasion, a sailor 
s'wimming out a short distmicc from his ship was bitten 
in htdf before he could be sjived by his companions, who 
stiw the fish coming, and laid thrown a rope over, too 
Lite for the poor victim to be lifted in time. On another 
occasion, a woman was washing clothes at the water’s 
edge, and a large shark thrciv himself so fiir towaitls 
the shore as to be caught between two rocks and re- 
tained a prisoner, umible to retreat. Such accounts 
seem to show that these animals wander, occasionally, 
out of their natuml beat rather than that they are 
permanent residents on these shores. Whales of 
considerable size have sometimes come into the 
waters round the islands of Corfu, and have gene- 
rally been shoaled and brought to shore. Such events 
afford a great harvest to the natives of the neighbour- 
ing villages, who combine their forces to secure the 
prey. 

The beef and mutton consumed at Corfu in oixlinaiy 
seasons are the meat of a small kind of ox and a small 
kind of sheep from Albania. Young lamb and young 
kid are eaten in the early sj)ring, and are excellent; 
but the mutton is apt to be tough, and the beef is not 
first-nite. The Albanian sheep is a pretty animal, 
with wool almost approaching to hair, and someivhat 
sUky. The ox is not remarkable. Meat sells in the 
market at the rate of aljout fiveiK'uce per pomid ; but 
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oil the otlier side of the chaimel, iu Albania, tlic price 
is said to be much lower. 

The principal suburbs of Corfu ai’e Castradcs, to 
the south, between the town and the peninsula, and 
near the old city of Corcyra, Manduchio, to the west, 
and San Rocco between them. Castrades contained, 
in 1860, upwards of 2,000 persons, including those in 
the Penitentiary. It is occu 2 )icd by a very jxior mid 
sickly population, cxjiosed to malaria from the un- 
drained lake of Calicliioimlo. Several fragments of 
the old Greek and Roman city exist in it, built into 
walls and houses, but they hardly tell any story. One 
interesting fragment is built into a modern church and 
forms its westeni entrance. 

Ifottcry is manu&etured in this suburb of a clay 
obtained from the spot. It is light, but fine, tmd 
makes a neat, though not strong, material. The 
same place has jirobably been occujned in the same 
Avay from time immemorial, and it is curious to com- 
jiare the modem with the ancient production. Not 
oidy lure the forms identical, but even the strange 
waved lines on the necks of the vessels, scratched 
Avith a stick as a kind of rough ommnentatiou, ai’e 
unchmiged. Compiu'e these Avith the marks made by 
the Greeks more than two thousmid years ago, on 
similar vases, and you emmot distinguish betAveen 
them. The totsd absence of any change in such 
absolute trifles as the size of the various kinds, the 
fonn of the liiJ and the handle, and the width of the 
neck; the retention of fonns perfect of their kind, mul 
many of them exceedingly elegant, Avith markings in 
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the highest tlegvee inartistic and umneaning; the fiict 
that all these articles are, and were, made by hand, 
but never vary in the slightest degree fi.’om one gene- 
ration to another, is a subject of intense interest to any 
one who cares to consider what good histe is, how it 
has happened that a people once strack out a few 
shapes which have never been surpassed, and how it 
is that the descendants of these people retain tlie 
jwwer of reproducing these without the smallest 
power of improving them. Xothing better has since 
been done; and, for scores of genemtions, all that is 
left of the intelligence of the old Greek potter is first 
to copy and admire, and then to continue to cojiy, but 
forget. Perliaps, after all, Cliinese nature is not so 
much unlike human nature elsewhere as we sometimes 
fancy, in the incessant repetition, without improvement, 
of so many of their inventions. 

Mauduchio is much larger than Castimles, its jwpu- 
lation amounting to 4,000. There is nothing very 
noticeable about it, beyond the fact that it l(X)ks less 
squalid and unhedthy than its neighbour. It is chiefly 
occupied by the lower classes, but among them is a 
colony of Parguinotes, the fonner Christian inhabitjints 
of Pargji, a small territory opposite the island of Paxo, 
given up to the Poite tifter the settlement of the Ionian 
Islands under British jn’otectiou. The inhabitants of 
Parga, bitterly hated by Ali Pasha, the tyrant of Jo- 
annimi, preferred selling their property, and leaving 
their countiy, to being delivered up to his teiahir 
mereics, and some of them removed to Corfu when 
their little province was surrendered, establisliing 
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themselves iii a curious wide street of small houses 
in the middle of Mauduchio. There they renuiiri to 
this day, industrious, hai’dy, and respectable. 

San Kocco is tlie third principal suburb of Corfu. 
It contains about 800 uihabitants, and is a very busy, 
bustling place, both by day and night. It is passed 
through on going northwards or westwards from the 
toAvn, and always seems crowded. IJy day, it is a 
continual horse and cattle fiiir, — ^horses, mules, don- 
keys, pigs, goats, and other animals, herduig in the 
road, juid pushed about by every comer. Here, also, 
are the blacksmiths; and here, at night, cveiy stall is 
open, and brilliantly illuminated, for the sale of meats 
and dinnks, and an infinite variety of sundries. The 
houses begin close to the gates of the town, and 
extend along two roads, on either side of which 
numerous sheds and low huts are built. There is 
a fourth suburb, called Molino a Vento, also tolerably 
l)opulous. The lumitic asylum is in San Kocco. 

The whole j^pulation of Corfu, in 18(50, was 17,699, 
of whom 4,453 were foreigners. There had been an 
increase of about 1,000 souls since the census of 1848. 
The suburbs during that time had only increased by 
300 ; and Manduchio was the only one that exhibited 
any marked difference. 

The town of Corfu is at present lighted with oil; 
but gas works are in progress. The streets are gene- 
rally well paved, {md kept in tolerable order ; but as 
I did not see it in a trying season, I cannot tell how 
far it may be pleasant in rain, or during great heats. 
There are some large, new, convenient houses in a 
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terrace in the upper jwrt of tlic town, but, with thes(? 
exceptions, the decent houses are so mixed iip with 
those of veiy inferior construction, that it is not easy 
to discover them. Almost all the larger houses an^ 
built so as to be inliabited by several families, one on 
each floor. 

Corfu is incMerently supplied with hotels. There 
are several inns, about equally good, but the i-ooms 
arc inconveniently arranged, and the accommodation 
very deficient. The entiuiices, also, are miserably 
poor, shabby, and dirty; and the attendance is in- 
different. It is somewhat singular tliat, in a place so 
much visited, and visited by persons who require, and 
would willingly pay for, the comforts and luxuries of 
home, no one has yet established a good hotel. It is 
probiibly too late now, or there would be a good open- 
ing for a company. 

I found, at Turnock’s Royal Hotel, all the comforts 
that seemed to exist elsewhere, and met with good 
food, civility, and moderate charges. Caito’s, the 
Hotel de I’Orient and the Hotel de I’Europe, are the 
names of the others. All seemed to be on about the 
same scale. 

The habits of the English at Corfu arc somewhat 
monotonous; and our countrymen do not miv much 
Avith the natives. There is, of necessity, a consider- 
able amount of official and fonnal division into sets, — 
the civil and military depai*tments keeping, in some 
measure, apart. Few of the residents or officers take 
interest in anything beyond the ordinary occupations 
of their respective professions. 
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I observed, on one occasion, an amusement of the 
common people of rather a curious kind. It took 
place in a small open space, or piazza, close to the 
main street, much to the satisfaction of a crowd of 
men and boys, of various nationalities, and a little to 
the obstruction of the tradic. It was a hurdle race by 
dogs. The owner of a dog took his stand, holding 
his dog at one end of the square, while seveiul men 
held up cloths, and other obstructions, in a straight 
line. The dog had been taught, when let loose, to leap 
madly over all these at a gi’eat pace, and so reach the 
opposite side without escaping a hurdle. There was 
a fsur amount of excitement, but not so much as there 
would have been in Italy. No doubt, there was also 
some betting. While I was looking on, the race com- 
menced. The dog, without a fiilse start, cleared the 
first and second hurdles very cleverly, but refiised the 
third. He was a good deal excited, and probably 
another time might do better. 

Huirts of another kind, called here paper-hunts, are 
common among the officers of the garrison and their 
friends. Ladies often join. Some one is selected 
who is a bold rider; and he goes on a-head, across 
country, dropping, at intervals, pieces of paper pre- 
pared for the occasion. The field then follows; and 
it becomes a kind of steeple-chase, every one endea- 
vouring to take the leaps and ride over the difficult 
ground that the leader has marked out. As the whole 
country is mienclosed, and there arc plenty of small 
difficulties, the sport is often very exciting; but, not 
unnaturally, the cultivators complain that their crops 
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arc injured, and their land cut up, by this wild romp. 
It is not easy to appreciate this kind of auiusement 
without some knowledge of the country round Corfu. 

In the absence of these exciting pui’suits, all tin; 
beau monde of the town are to be seen, eveiy afternoon, 
perfonning a pilgrimage on the road from the punuh; 
to the little convent at the end of the promontory on 
which old CorcyiUAvas built. This walk is technically 
called the walk to the one-gun, because it is said that 
there was formerly a smsdl battery there, no remains 
of which now exist. The promontory is very pictu- 
resque; and the upper road, among the olive trees, 
past the village of Ascension, is charming and soli- 
tary. A few I'omantic lov'ers may occasionally wander 
through the groves, tmd gaze with reflected tenderness 
on the lake of Calichiopulo, extended at their feet; but 
of the Corfu polite world, there is seldom anybody to 
be seen beyond the gateway leading to the grounds of 
Sir Patrick Colquhoun’s pleasant villa. The stranger 
in Corfu should enter these gates and stroll through the 
2)ark, which is always open, for thero may bo seen in 
it some of the noblest cypresses and one of the most 
remarkable olive trees of the island. The latter tree 
is twenty-seven foot m girth, and must bo of extreme 
age. It still, however, bears excellent fimit. 

The citadel occupies a rocky j)romoutory, jutting 
out into the chamiel of Corfu, and rising into two 
rather lofty peaks, on one of which is a telegraph and 
signal station. It is detached from the land by a ditch, 
and connected by a bridge, which ojicns into the middle 
of the east side of the esplanade. An excellent view 
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of the town and suburbs is obtained from the signal- 
station. The enceinte mcludes the residence of the 
geneKil in command and of some of the officers, ex- 
tensive bai’racks, the militaiy hospital, the ordnance 
stores, and the iWAvder magazines. The gamson 
church is also there ; and it is a liandsome building 
of white stone, the model of a heathen temple, very 
classical at any rate, if not exactly adapted to its 
present use. A great deal of the ramparts of the 
citadel consists of old work, but the most essential 
puts have been put in repair. 

Opposite the citsulel, outside the town on the west 
side towards the suburb of Manduchio, is another fort 
of considerable extent, and there are others round the 
town of greater or less unportance. Some are in good 
condition, but others are so rotten that the fii’ing of a 
heavy gim from them would shake their foundations. 
These forts Avere, most of them, constructed by the 
Venetijms, and are utterly imfit to cope with modern 
artilleiy. Large suras have been expended since the 
English occupation, to put them in repair; l)ut the 
Avork seems to have been rather unwisely undcniaiken, 
OAAring to the loose state of the material. 

There ai’e a few ishmds in the bay, enclosed betAveen 
the high motmtain chain of the north of Cortu and the 
tongue of land tcrminatuig Avith the citadel. Of these, 
Vido is, beyond comiwirison, the most important, as it 
is only a short disfcmce either fi-om the citadel or from 
another of the princi|}al forts, and entirely protects the 
harbour both from bad Aveather and hostile attacks. 
It is a loAV island, fortified Ax*ry strongly, and mounting 

1 ) 
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heavy |»xins towaifls tlie channel, but cora])aratively 
open, and conimaiided by the citadel and fort, toAvwda 
the land. There is gener.dly sniootli water between 
Vido and the town, and always an open ])asstige both 
ways. Vido is 11101*0 I’cniarkable for its militaiy value 
than for its pictui*es(pie beauty. It presents nothing 
interesting in the latter respect. Little of the enor- 
mous oiithiy that has been expended to strengthen 
this islanil can be recognised by the passing traveller, 
although it lais been said that every stone in it has 
cost a dollar. Almost all the heavy guns suid the 
principal batteries are masked, and except a low tower 
and a still lower fort, there is nothing to mark the 
nature of the works. The whole phice is casemated. 
It has been much reduced in extent of late yem*s. 

The Lazaretto occupies another island in this bay. 
The building is large and convenient; but fcAv would 
desire to avail themselves of its advantages, whatever 
they may be. Corfu has, m former times, suffered so 
fearfully from the plague — ^neai’ly half the island having 
been dcpopuhited — that it is not Avonderfiil if the people 
are still ner\^ously anxious about contagion. The seeds 
of the pestilence fell into good ground when, by some 
unhappy accident, they were conveyed to Lefkimo. 
The island has never recovered its population; and 
whether it has become permanently unhealthy, owing 
to any change in the climate, or whether it is due to 
other causes, certain it is that the people do not increase 
with due rapidity, and there is a languor and listless- 
ness amongst tliem which prevents their availing them- 
selves fully of their great natural advantages. 
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ANCIENT CORCYM AND MODERN CORFU— UKE CALICBIOPULO 
AND THE IIYILUC HARBOUR— THE GARDENS OF ALCINOUS 
AND THE SPRING OF CRE8SIDA— DIVISIONS OF THE ISLAND 
OF CORFU— THE OLIVE GROVES AND THE CYPRESS— HABITS 
AND GROWTH OF THE OLIVE— ABSENCE OF CULTIVATION- 
PRODUCTION OF OIL—THB WOMEN AND CHILDREN OF CORFU 
-HOUSES AND HABITATIONS— RARITY OF STREAMS— THE 
RIVER FOTAMOS— THE VILLAGES OF THE PLAIN— ALEPU AND 
CURCUMELLI— THE HOUSES OF THE VILLAGERS AND SMALL 
PROPRIETORS— COUNTRY HOUSES OP THE GENTRY— GOVINO. 

Ip we may believe the account of Homer, describing 
to us the beautiful country of the Phaacians and the 
gardens of Alcinbus, the charms of ancient Corcyra, 
the softness of its climate, and its wealth of oil, wine, 
com, pears, figs, pomegranates, apples, and other fruits, 
we shall feel, in visiting the Corfu of to-day, that mo- 
dem civilisation has not even approached the perfection 
of former times. And if, too, we read the accounts of 
its inhabitants— their women industriously spuming 
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mid weaving fine cloth — ^thcir men working in metals, 
b uilding ships, trading mid mmiufiicturing — we slndl 
be still more disjippointcd at the contrast now pre- 
sented to us. It is true that one traffic spoken of by 
Homer — that in slaves — is no longer a source of profit, 
and that the want of hospitality and the roughness that 
then chanicteriscd the people has disiippeared with 
their ccnnmercial habits, but the habits of luxiuy 
and the taste for art, the poetry and the music, the 
dance and the games, have also disapjieared, and no 
modem Deniodocus rephices him who once siuig the 
loves of Mars and Venus, and first gave to his country- 
men and tlie world a taste for dramatic representation.* 
The picture of domestic institutions presented by 
Homer, and supposed to lefer especially to the earliest 
history of Coi*fu, is well knoivn, but can bear repeti- 
tion. The queen, or mistress, seated amongst her 
women, iveaves rich crimson cloths, while her 
daughter, the Nausicaa of poetiy, looks after the 
household affairs, or sees to the washing of the family 
linen. 


iva K\trrh eifiar' Sr^toiuu 
€1 irorafiov irkuveowra. 

And here, as in Greece, the fountains remain little 
changed — the gnarled olive tree still overhangs the 
path — the little walls of stone, roughly built up to 
enable the women to beat the linen without stooping, 

* Plutarcli speaks of Dcmodocus of Corcyra as liaving given ike first 
notions of the drama . — See 
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are still used for the same purpose — ^the hanging gar- 
dens of Alcindus are visible from the spring still 
connected with the name of Cressida — the vine 
flourishes — the apple and the pear ripen — the fig 
yields its luscious sweetness, and the pomegranate its 
delicious juice, but the people have become listless, 
idle, and bad cultivators — ^they are little capable of 
self-government — they distrust each other, and all that 
belongs to them ; and while they yield implicit confi- 
dence to the stranger in some matters, they arc equally 
and foolishly inclined to suspect him of interested or 
jjolitical motives whenever he endeavours to introduce 
improvements into the old, complicated, and badly- 
working methods to which they are accustomed. 

It is im[)ossible to remain in Corfu a short time — it 
is difficult even to pay the ishmd a cursory visit with- 
out one’s mind and menioiy being carried back to those 
chissic days wheu its histoiy was first Avritten, and to 
the msiny important events in the progress of civilisa- 
tion Avith which it has been connected. Its excellent 
and roomy harbour avus the rendezvous of some of the 
Lirgest fleets of ancient times. The great collection of 
ships that aftcrAvards perished at Syracuse was passed 
in rcvicAV here. Not fSir from here Avas fought the 
battle of Actimn, and here, long afterwards, Avere col- 
lected the ships that destroyed the Turkish navy off 
Lepanto. From time to time, this noble and well- 
sheltered roadstead has seen all Amneties of naval 
consti'uction, from the earliest Phoeaciau galley to 
the heaviest modem three-decker, Avith its screw 
propeller, its steam i)OAver, and its Armstrong guns. 
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Corfu is the ancient Corcyra, described by Hei’o- 
dotus, alluded to by Homer, described in its high day 
of wealth and prosperity by Xenophon, absorbed into 
the great Roman Empire about two centuries before 
Christ, visited by Nero, seized by the Crusadera, long 
in the possession of pirates, and taken under the pro- 
tection of the Venctiims when their republic Avas in 
its prime. It -was attacked in vam by the Turks at 
the beginning of the last centmy, when the Ottoman 
power made, and failed in, its last great effort at sub- 
jugating Europe. It Avsis successively in the hands of 
Russians mid Fi’cnch, and has noAV, for half a ccntuiy, 
remained under English care. 

The old toAvn of Corcyra did not occupy the site 
selected for the modern town, but seems to have been 
built on, and near, the eastern shore of the lake Cidi- 
chioiiulo, once an important arm of the sea, though 
noAv a mci’c sAvamp. Twenty centuries ago, it seems 
to have been used as the jn’inci^ial shelter for small 
vessels, and Avas then called tlie Hyllaic Harbour; but, 
at that .time, it Avas doubtless both deeper and more 
healthy than it is noAv. All the harbours and recesses 
of the coast of this jim’t of the Mediterranean arc 
rapidly sUting up, mid the effect is very visible in tlie 
diminished salubrity of tlie islands mid adjacent coasts 
Avherever the process is gomg on rapidly.* 

* It has been by no fault, or neglect, of the Lord High ConunissiouerB, 
either formerly or lately, tliat the nuisance of Laho Calichiopulo baa 
been perpetuated. I am informed, that Sir Frederick Adam took 
all necessary measures to drain it, and was on the point of com- 
iiieiicing work, when it apiieared iliat the lake vaa private properly, 
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I fc has, indeed, been assumed that the land is up- 
liesived, and that this upheaval has some reference to 
the numerous slight earthquake undulations with which 
the islands have been affected ; but there is little ground 
for this assumption, and it is not necessaiy to have re- 
course to it to account for the alterations of level 
observable. 

The promontory extends from outside the wtdls of 
the modern town of Corfu, towards the south, for a 
distance of about two miles from the suburb of Cas- 
trsides. The ground rises into a range of hills, whose 
extreme height is about 250 feet. The slope is 
chiefly towai’ds the cast, the ground falling precipitately 
to the west, where it presents a low cliff towards the 
channel. It was on the eastern slopes, and chiefly on 
the lower ground, that the old city seems to have been 
built, although there are remains of more than one 
ancient temple on the biMw of the hill overhanging the 
western clifls. This projecting land parallel to the 
coast has foimcd an arm of the sea and the old 
“ llyUaic Harbour,” of which all that remains is the 
modern hike of Calichiopulo. 

There is no high ground near the neck of tins pro- 
moiitoiy, the isthmus which connects it being low and 

and could not be touched, llathcr than give up a fishery of some 
small present value, the owners would sacrifice tlic certainty of a great 
increase in the value of the proirorty by the recovered hinds, and they 
wero quite willing tliat the health of the town should suficr into the 
bargain. Certainly, a little wholesome tyranny in such cases would 
not bo misplaced ; but Lord High Commissioners have enemies enough 
when acting strictly within their powers, to permit them to risk illegal 
inlerferenci' for (he public good. 
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Hat, and used as the r.ice-coiirse. At some prc-liistorii; 
])ci*iod, the high ground must have tbruKid an island, 
for all the land around is low, aixd nearly level, and 
has been below the sea. The old town was [xrolxsibly 
large, but it may have soinewliat shifted its position 
in successive ages, arid certainly nnderwtait many 
changes as time went on, — the fragments of anti(piity 
found hi the ground all around, Avhenever it is turned 
up, indicating the existence of the various peoph‘s who 
successively built, modified, or occupied it. Most of 
the larger reuauns are uaturally those of its moi*e 
I’ecent masters, the Romans; and after they laid left, 
it would seem that the present town was planted still 
nearer the present citadel. After this removal, the 
neglect and destruction of the old town inevitably 
folloAved. 

The whole of the promontory is mtcrestmg, and its 
position immediately adjacent to the town, traversed 
by convenient roads, together with its villages, chapels 
and olive groves, wliich afford pleasant shelter from 
the sun, would ensure frequent visits, even if it were 
not almost the only available easy walk out of the 
town. It also has the advantage of being hi fashion. 
In no other dii*ection can one luid such convenient 
Avalkmg ground for ladies, and it has long been the 
genend rcsoi’t of all classes, both for walking and dri- 
ving. Many of the inhabitants rarely get much beyond 
it. It contains tivo or three couutiy houses, a vilLige, 
and some rich and well cultivated gardens. In most 
parts of it, whenever houses lu-e built, or fields turned 
iq>, numerous cojiper coins, a lew silver coins, frag- 
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ments of squared stones, and other curiosities, hs* 
lon^finji; to the latest occupants, are found, but not 
many of them are perfect enough to possess any value. 
A Avalk to the prineqial points of view over the olive- 
covered hill, Avhich forms the central and tenninatmg 
point of this tongue of land, I found sufficient to 
remove ahnost entirely the troublesome sense of ncAV- 
ncss and town maimers that pervades Corfu. After 
all, this is merely a thin varnish of modern civilissition, 
that AvUl pass aAvay Avith our rule, and, in a feAV years 
after our departure, there Avill be no trace of it. On 
the hills, there are only two country houses, one (not 
generally occupied) belongs to the Lord High Com- 
missioner, and the other to Sir Patrick Colquhoun, 
the present Chief Justice of the Islands. These, 
though placed so as to command exquisite points of 
vicAV, do not at all interfere with the effect of the 
natural scenery of the spot. • 

After passing the second of the countiy houses, tAvo 
or three paths are seen, one of Avliich Avinds about 
mnong the olive groves, imd biangs us to the group of 
cottfiges forming the picturesque valley of the Ascen- 
sion. Passing on, and making one’s Avay to the summit 
of the loAV hills of marl and calcareous sand, a vieAV is 
obtained across the Hylhuc Harbour — ^the modem 
Lake Calichiopulo — ^already alluded to. The Channel 
of Corfu is also in sight fiAim one end to tJie other. 
The Cifewlel, and the Island of Vido, jut out inidAvay 
botAveen the tAvo bays, and the lofty spars of the ships 
of war indiciitc the position of the rosuls. It is im- 
jiossible to have a more uisignificent back ground for 
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these objects, than that aftbixlecl by the mountains of 
Albania. They are, iiuleccl, equally gnmd from every 
point of view, and from every j)rincipal height, Ihrough- 
out the Ishmd, and they strengthen and extend in all 
tlie landscape. The near views from the village of 
Ascension arc hardly less charming than those inclu- 
ding the opix)site mountains. 

Immediately below, at our feet, a fine spring bursts 
forth, close to the foundations and some of the columns 
of an ancient temple of Neptune, which occupit.'da site 
on the cliff midway between the two ancient harbouns 
and beyond the old toAvn, but looking across the 
channel, and not within sight of the Hyllaic Hai*bour. 
From the top, where is an old chapel, the view across 
to the ancient harbour is even more beautiful than that 
just alluded to, and extends fiir back into the interior 
of Coilu. The worst feature it presents, is the half 
swimp-like state of the greater i)ortion of the lake, 
which is now reduced to a small, shallow pool ; and it 
is impossible that this should be other than mischievous, 
for, with a summer sun, it must serve as a hot bed for 
malaria, and, even in whiter and sjiring, it is not ivith- 
out danger. 

The little village of Ascension I found more inter- 
estmg than the greater jiart of tlie modem toivn of 
Corfu. It is almost cnth'cly peopled by fiimilies of 
Suliots, some of whom settled here when driven fi’om 
their hearths and homes by Ali Paslio, the tyrant of 
Joannina. They were Christians; and, at one time, 
are said to have numbered 4,000 families, who lived in 
practical iudepeiideuce in their mountain homes in 
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Albania. At length, almost destroyed by incessant 
persocjution, they became scattered over the islands of 
the Ionian group, and a few are comforhibly settled in 
Corfu. Their modest, but picturesque huts, by no 
means dii’ty looking, mid their peculiar physiognomy 
and costume, tlistinguish them fi’om their neighbours. 
They arc an interesting people, and more industrious 
than the Corfiots. 

The main road through the promontory leaves As- 
cension to the left, mid terminates in a bluff marly cliff. 
At the foot of this, a narroiv causeway stretches out 
into the lake nearly a third of the way across, and at 
its extremity there is a monastery on the very smallest 
scale. On a lumpy mass of lunestone, near the middle 
of the opening of the harbour, is another equally small 
conventual budding, picturesquely rising out of the 
rock, and overtopped by a few cypresses. It is not 
unlike, cither ui size or shape, one of the very ancient 
Gi’cck galleys. It is called the ship of Ulysses; and, 
Ave are told, that after landing the hero in the harbour, 
the Phicacian galley that had conducted him hither, 
preparing to return, was suddenly arrested by Neptune, 
ayIio, angry that it had so far contravened his Avishes, 
suddenly converted it into the rock avc uoav see. This 
legend is alluded to in the tliirteenth book of the 
Odyssey : — 

“ Swift 08 the swallow sweeps the liquid way,' 

Tlic winged pinnace shot along the sea ; 

The god arrests her with a sudden stroke. 

And roots her down an everlasting rock.” 

Another rock, near the north coast, competes Avith this 
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for the honour of being the petrified ship. The visitor 
to the pass of Pautaleonc, whence the rival is seen, may 
exercise his judgment as to the probability of one or 
the other having thus <>rigmated. 

There is a ferry across the lake of Calichiopulo, from 
the monasteiy at the end of the causeway to the other 
side, find a beautiful Avalk through the olive groves 
leads on among the hills towards Gastnri, or back 
to Corfu pist the fomitain of Cressida, Avhero thei’e 
is a lAorpetual source of delicious Avater. The S2>ark- 
ling element here bursts forth from the rock in a full 
stream, among a variety of bright green Avater-plauts, 
Avhich greatly increase the efiect. The Avater is cool, 
and said to be very uniform in quantity and tempera- 
ture. Tradition points to this as the S2)ot Avhere the 
daughter of Alcinous* and her maidens were appealed 
to by Ulysses; and, certiiinly, there is nothing either 
in the jAosition of the fountain or the circumstances of 
the narrative to render it imjirobable, though, on the 
other liand, there is certainly a Avonderfully small 
amount of evidence in fiivour of the assumption. 
The adjoining jilains are noAV covered Avith olive 
trees, or are under cultivation for Avine and com; 
but Avhen the lake Avas a harbour, it is not unlikely 
that these fields may have fonned jmrt of its bed, and 

* The groves on the steep hill-side of the promontory overlooking 
the Hyllaic Harbour are considered to represent the ancient hanging- 
gardens of Alcinuus, whose palace may, in that case, have occupied the 
part of the hill beyoud tlio village of Ascension. A charming glade 
exists there, in which a house might be built with great advantage but 
for the present state of the lake below. 
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that the harbour approached the fountain much nearer 
than it does at present. The statement m the Odyssey 
would seem to point to a more distant fountain than 
this from the palace at Corcyra. 

A range of low hills to tlie north seems to afford a 
natural boundaiy to the ancient harbour; and as the 
soil up to the foot of these hills is clearly alluvial, it 
is the more probable that they anciently formed its 
limit. At present, although the lake is sevei’al hun- 
dred yards distant, the smallest ditch dug in the soil 
shoAvs that water is vci'y close to the surface. 

It seems stamge tliat the water of the springs of 
Crcssida, Avhich is close at hand and abundant, should 
not have been made use of rather than tluit of Benizze 
to supply Corfu. Doubtless, the fidl of the water 
from the hitter place, Avhich is considerable, is a great 
advantage, but it can liaidly counterbalance the ex- 
pense of conve)dng a stream through seven or eight 
miles of closed conduit over a difficult country. It 
seems, also, that the natural choking up of long pipes 
by limestone water Avas not anticipated, though it lias 
already taken place to some extent. 

There are not many excursions in Corfu that arc 
Avithin the limits of an easy Avalk from the toAvn ; and 
except to the promontoiy and the jrnth towards Cres- 
sida’s fountain, it is necessaiy to go, and return, two 
or three miles over a dull, fiat, and uninteresting 
countiy, to reach much that is striking. All the 
roads are, however, carriageable; and the traveller 
has only to select that excursion which his time Avill 
best enable him to complete Avithout inconvenience. 
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For the convenience of description, I have profeiTcd 
giving an account of what I saw in the island, in 
separate chaptere, one refeiTiiig to the iniddl# paiii ol 
the island, another to the south, and a third to the 
north. In the present chaptei’, I sbill confine myself 
to the circle of companitively low, cultivable land, ex- 
tendinjr aromid the tmvn, and from the toAvn to the 
cliffs in the west, or the hills in the north and south. 
Til this way, the reader may, if he please, lainiliarise 
himself first mth the nearer, and then ^vith the more 
distant trips. 

In a general way, the island of Corfu may be said 
to be divided into three parts ; — a northern mountam 
district, — a southern tmet, much of which is compara- 
tively low but not flat, — and a central district of 
broken ground, surrounded by mountains and hills. 
The northern and southern districts are connected by 
the high ground of the west coast. The northern and 
central districts thus belong to each other, and the 
southern is distinct. The latter is, in feet, the un- 
healthy and naiTow tail of the island, about fifteen 
miles in length, and from two to three miles wide, thinly 
peopled, and rarely visited. There is in it some fine 
scenery, and a line of cliff, rising into hill, extends on 
the west side to Cape Bianca, which terminates the 
island, but it nowhere approaches the rest of the island 
in variety of outline or in elevation. 

Of the northern and central parts, the mountain dis- 
tricts in the north, of which San Salvador is the highest 
point, and the mountains of Santa Deca (or rather 
Sanii Deca — tm saints , — to bo hereafter alluded to) 
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and San Mathias in the south, afford distinct points of 
intei’cst. The clifls of the west, with many isolated 
but noble hills, termhmting in steep and nearly vertical 
precipices towards the west, require special notice. 
On the whole, the country may be said to slope from 
the noi’th, the west, and the south of this principal dis- 
trict, towards a large semi-circular area, forming a half 
basin, in the centre of which is the town of Corfu. 
This is the part of the island best kno\vn, and most 
easily visited, being all withm convenient distance of 
the capital. The vicinity to the town is a great ad- 
vsintage, as notwthstanding the lai'ge size, and, especi- 
ally, the great length of the island, there is, really, no 
second toAvn or village to be found withui it, in which 
a liight’s lodging and food can be obtained by the 
tmveller without making previous special arrange- 
ments, and obtaining mtroductions from the police 
authorities, or letters from the o>vners of decent 
houses who occasionally visit their country estates. 

To obtain an idea of the asjiect of the interior of 
Corfu and its peculiarities, which are imuiy and very 
interestuig, the centnil basin, as I shall call this semi- 
cii’cular area, must be ci'ossed in many directions, and 
the mountains to the north and south, as well as the 
hiUs and cliffs to the west, must be ascended. This is 
neither troublesome nor tedious, and the best plan to 
adopt, is to cross the island, first of all, in its narrowest 
part, towards Pelleka, which will be described in the 
next chapter. This course was suggested to me by 
Mr. Lear, an ariist, .whose accurate and conscientious 
pictures of Corfu arc well known, and who, fortunately 
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for me, very kindly undertook to accompany me in my 
first drive. I am sjitisfied that the same rout<^ may 
safely be recommended to future visitors. 

Leaving Corfu, we soon come in sight of the low, 
marshy shores of Lake Calichiopulo, and continue to 
pass through a cultivated plain, till we reach the little 
hill and village of Alepu. Frem this point the scenery 
begins to improve, and we at once enter one of those 
remarkable and magnit^ent olive groves, which are 
the glory and wealth of the Ionian Islands, but more 
especially of Corfu. 

Growing freely and naturally all over Greece, the 
Greek Islands, and the shores of Asia Minor, cultivated 
for its fruit, and valuable for the oil obbiined from the 
fruit by the most simple contrivances of crusliing and 
squeezing, the olive is one of those trees which may be 
regarded as almost essential for the existence of the 
people in these comitries.- It abounds in all the Ionian 
Islands, but the Venetians, in their day, anxious to take 
full advantage of the profit to be hence derived, long 
encouraged the planting of olives by a boimty of a 
sequin for every tree. The Corfiots desired to take the 
benefit of this chance, and seem to have covered every 
available part of their island with a young olive tree. 
The effect is now seen in the wide spread of groves of 
old trees in every direction. Once planted and grafted, 
the tree has been left to its own devices, and has 
availed itself of this perfect liberty. 

It is not the custom of the Corfiot to work when he 
can remain idle,* and he lias, therefoi’e, left his tree to 
the accidents of time and weatlier, and as it is not the 
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fashion in the island to construct hedges or walls, or 
ditches or any other limits of property, the Avhole place 
has become one unbroken olive forest for miles and 
miles together. 

The total absence of pruning and training after 
once grafting, and the habit of only collecting the 
fruit when quite ripe, and never gathering it as in 
Italy, have combined to induce the inhabitants to 
leave the tree to adapt itself to circumstances; and 
so far as picturesque beauty is concerned, no lover 
of fine trees can regret that such a course haS been 
pursued. 

The olive tree of Greece and Corfu has a veiy 
different growth from the cultivated trees of Italy 
and Provence. It appears to giwv spirally, with a 
number of small stems interlocking and embracing in 
a singular manner, and this gix)wth continues indefi- 
nitely at all ages of the tree. The tmnks thus present 
a honey-combed and latticed appearance, and attain 
dimensions abnost incredible. 1 liave seen (in the 
isltuid of Stuita Maura,) three large trees, esich seven 
or eight feet in girth, all growing -witliiu the compiss 
of one living btirk, so that the girth of the whole group, 
which is, to all intents and purjmses, a single tree, is 
nearly forty feet. There is a fine tree in the grounds 
of Sir Patrick Colqulioun, close to Corfu, which is also, 
to all appearance, a single individual, whose girth is 
twenty-seven feet. Not unfrequently, in the compli- 
cated trunk of one tree, there will be apertui’cs — not 
arising from accident, but clearly the result of natural 
giwvth — ^largc enoixgh, and open enough, fiw a boy to 

E 
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climb completely tliron^h; mid the great majority of 
the trees ai'e so deeply furrowiid ou the outside by the 
twisted mid contorted condition of the trunk, that they 
present, in every part, deep recesses, into which one 
might thrust an ann. These, it will be understood, 
are not the result of decaJ^ 

The trees, thus attaining a most unusual bulk, grow 
also to a veiy great height; and their foliage is very 
thick, the branches being long and pendulous, and 
exceedingly graceful. Young trees seian to groAv 
from the roots of the old, and old trees obtain fri^sh 
vigour from the embi’accs of the young, the Avholc of 
a gigmitic tree being, ap[iarently, a family of many 
generations rather than the mere develojimcnt of a 
single trunk frem one reot. 

The olive ui this part of the world does not fruit 
generally more than once, ui two yeare, although, on 
tile coast of Greece, there arc trees that frait iuinually. 
These latter are somewhat dilferent, in their grewth 
and appearance, from tlie others, imd are not con- 
sidered to be, 011 the whole, more profitable. In 
Corfu, the tree is rarely touched, even the dead Avood 
not being removed, nor are the roots ever attended to. 
In the other islands, and by careful proprietors in 
Corfu, the tree is trimmed every spring; the iwts 
are laid bare every year, and some slow manure is 
dug in with them. The result is very manifest. In 
Corfu and Santa Maura, the trees are never pollarded. 

The number of trees in a given area in Coi*fu is not 
easily estimated, owing to the extreme irregularity 
Avith which they are planted. As a rough calculation. 
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I believe about fifty to the acre will not be found very 
tar •wrong ; and as, perhaps, nearly a hundred squiirc 
miles of the aurfiice of Corfu may be thus occupied, 
the total number must exceed a quarter of a million. 
As there are no statistics of the agriculture and culti- 
vation of the island, and as the properties are so much 
mixed mid so much subdivided as to render it almost 
impossible that tlicw; should ever be miy under the 
existing laivs, all calcidation of the crop is exceedingly 
vague. It is certain, however, that only one crop in 
two years is expected, and that only one good crop 
out of five (once in ten years) cmi be cjilcuhited on. 
It is evident, too, that the crop is extremely specula- 
tive, — the yield of a tree vaiying from almost nothing 
to about five gallons of oil, and occasionally much 
exceeding that. I was told, in Corfu, that, one year 
with another and one tree with anoth<;r for an averfjge 
of twenty yem-s, a return of oil to the value of six- 
pence ])er tree per aiinmn is all that can be calcidated 
on. 1 am inclined, however, to think that this estimate 
is greatly below the nmi'k ; and, in some of the other 
islands, it is ceiiiamly very greatly exceeded. 

The olive suffers from an insect thsit attacks it 
occasionally, and entirely <lestroys the crop. It is 
also affected by unfavourable seasons, especially by 
bad weather near the time of ripening, and again when 
the fruit is falling. 

Unlike the custom in France and Italy, where the 
finest oil is made, the Corfiots allow the fruit to ripen 
on the tree and fall to the ground, or, when quite ripe, 
the tree is sometimes beaten. The fniit is small and 
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pointed ; it is of a deep puiple coloiir, and the juice is 
also of a deep purple. It is inevitably bruised by 
falling. Women and children are employed to lift 
the fallen frait, which they put first into their aprons, 
or into bags, and then tumble into baskets. It then 
becomes more braised. When collected, the fruit is 
left in heaps till the mill is ready to receive it; and, 
during that time, it is subject to heat. The oil is 
obtained by gi’inding the fruit and stone between an 
upright cyliiuh’ical roller and a horizontal stone table ; 
but the stone is veiy roughly broken. When thus 
crushed, the whole result is put into round baskets 
made for the purpose, and a number of these being 
placed together, one alxjve another, arc squeezed under 
a screw press. The oil that rans out is thick, and very 
highly coloured ; but after being kept in jars, it clears 
itself. It is highly valued for expoi’fcition to the East 
and the Mediterranean shores. 

The quantity of oil that pays tlie export duty fmm 
Corfu is from 150,000 to 200,000 barnds, of sixteen 
gallons each, equivalent to al)out three millions of gal- 
lons. Probably as much is retained for home use; 
and a very large but unknown quantity is smuggled 
out of the country. 

Growing with the olive tree, and equally charac- 
teristic of the scenery of Corfii, is the cypress. 
Gloomy and forbidding, but wonderfully majestic, 
this noble tree — its foliage almost becoming black 
with advancing age — stands out in the landscape, 
overtopping the olive, and rarely rivalled by any 
other form of vegetation. The cypress has often. 
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perhaps generally, planted itself, and has known how 
to select good and telling positions. In some places, 
it appears in groups amongst rocky ground, where 
olives would not be convenient; often it is seen by 
the road side, or by the side of some ancient path, 
now obliterated, but wherever it appears, it is gene- 
rally hi lines nearly, or quite, straight, and several 
in number. It seems to designate the form of the 
country, and is suggestive of ancient limits of pro- 
jxjrty which do not now exist, but whether this is a 
mei*e accident, I am unable to say. T think if it were 
not for the cypress, the vast extension of the olive 
Avonld be tame and inonotonons; but, on the other 
hand, if it were not for the olive, the cypress would 
be too melancholy in its stately individuality. Even 
when several trees are together, each full-grown cypress 
is im individual, and stands apart from its neighbours 
as an object in the landscape ; and one may study every 
one with advantage, whether in the wooded plains of 
the middle of the island, the pleasant and sunny cliffs 
of the west coast, or the dark hill sides of the northern 
range. 

But it is not only Avhen full-grown that the cypress 
claims attention. E or every one such well-grown kmg 
of the trees, there are thousands of younger and fresher, 
but less prominent offspring, dotted evejywhere about 
the country. Some of these, half grown, arc already 
assuming the femily stateliness, but the rest, the baby 
trees, by far* the most numerous, arc so prim and so 
pretty in their primness, that one laughs at the absur- 
dity of their pretence. To sec scoi’es of these young 
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pliuits, from six inches to three feet in height, Riugerl 
in sti-aight lines, or in lines that Avill suggest stmight- 
ness, whether they arc straight or not, conti’asting with 
the wild luxuriance of the myrtle and thorn, and other 
brushAVOod Avith Avhich they are associated, is almost 
ludicrous. But it is im|x)ssible to help noticing them 
AvhereA/'cr they aixj ; and they are so abundant as to be 
characteristic of the island. 

The cause of the great luxuriance of the cypress in 
Corfu is doubtless the existence of so calcareous a 
soil, and the favoumble state of the rock for the 
gi'OAvth of the plant. As in England, the chalk 
fiivours the ycAV, so in Corfu, the limestone favours 
the cypress. There are many other pax’ts of the Avorld 
Avhere trees of this kind are common enough, but J 
have been tempted to record my impressions of the 
peculiar effect they have on the sceneiy of Corfii, 
because I have nowhere seen them hike a more 
prominent place m the Isindscapc;. 

There are neither olives nor cypresses, neither 
vines nor fig-trees in the numerous undrained vfilleys 
of Corfu. It is in the diy holloAVS and on the sIop(!s 
looking towards the Esist that they are chiefly abun- 
dtuit. Olives are admimble resources for an idle 
people, and they tend to encourage specuktion, but 
they are a valuable crop. The possessor of a feAV 
acres of olive trees and oninge trees might bid 
defiance to fortune, if he Avcrc to look fonrai'd and 
make pi’ovision for the alternate years of famine, Avith- 
out being obliged always to borroAV Avhen the evil chiy 
comes, and thus remain hopelessly and j)ermanently in 
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debt. But this is too much to expect of mortal Greek. 
He might as well not live as not speculate, and thus 
the olive is well siiited to his miture and also en- 
courages his small vices. We may easily study the 
phases of Greek character mthout introducing agi*icul- 
tural statistics. On tuTiving at one of the little villages 
commonly resorted to by the residents of tlie island, 
who, in summer, spejid much time and money in pic- 
nics, a crowd of young villagers collects around the 
party. All ai*e idle, noisy, and useless hi an equal degree. 
All claim mth cquid urgency to be employed, and all 
enjoy etpial and supremo ignorance and indifference to 
the object the traveller has in view, livery one de- 
sires to be allowed to act ius guide. No guide at aU 
is wanted, for one has only to follow any of the little 
paths at hand, and observe tlie clue of broken bottles 
and oyster shells, to reach the usual point of view, 
whatever it be. To save this trouble, howcvei’, and, 
as Ave vainly hope, to rid ourselves of the other pests, 
some Themistocles, or Aristides orMiltisules, is selected. 
He carries your cloak, if you desire it, and marches on; 
but the others, Avith perfect civility and Avith extreme 
volubility, luive no ide-a of parting Avith you, and all 
folloAV in train. You cannot move a step Avithout 
having hsilf-a-dozen on csich side and a dozen at your 
heels; and as the consumption of garlic has been 
carried on amongst the islanders generally for many 
generations, you arc at once fidly immersed in all its 
fragrant perfume. You cannot speak to your friend 
on any subject, hoAvever hidifferent, or in any language, 
Avithout a volley of modern Greek being tlnwvn at 
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you, a propos des bottes, liberally seasoned with the 
tavourite condiment. These boys of all ages, from 
five to fifteen, or more, not only fonn a circle round 
you us you go, but if you stand still to make a note or 
a sketch, they squat round in a small circle in a dozen 
different attitudes, any one of which would be a fortune 
to an artist or photogripher. They are imperturbably 
good-natured, but veiy tiresome ; and when you finally 
take leave, and present sixpence to the selected lad, the 
others, though quite aAvare that they have earned no- 
thing, arc all ckmorous for some reminiscence. It is 
not difficult, indeed, to satisfy them, for a few coins, 
each worth the tenth of a penny, thrown amongst 
them, occupy them all long enough to enable you to 
escape ; but the true oriental clamour for bahimh, or 
payment for aimoyancc, is invariably heard.* 

After all, these children and their parents are acute, 
shrewd, and good-njitured. They are as quick at 
repartee as the Irish; and not unfrequently give 
hard hits and good answers to those who meet them 
on their oivn groimd. At the same time, they are 
respectful, and never encroach. Nor are they dis- 
agreeable and hardy beggars like those too often seen 
in many parts of Ireland. They do not continue to 
persecute you by asking for money, although they 


• It must bo acknowledged that our country people haye brought this 
upon themselves. Nothing of the kind is observable in country villages 
out of the way of tourists and pic-nic parties ; nor do the people in the 
other islands make the same demand. Experience has taught the 
natives of the frequented spots what they may expect iis the reward of 
elamoiu*. 
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follow your footsteps closely. Iix fiict, they follow the 
visitor partly out of vague curiosity; partly out of 
utter idleness; and partly, no doubt, with the hope 
of making something out of him. But they do not 
actually beg till the moment of departure, and are 
then easily and cheaply stopped. 

One secs but few of the women in the vilkiges near 
Corfu, and these seldom wear any other part of their 
ancient costume than the handkerchief — the Turkish 
yash-mak — ^which, when coquettishly put ou by young 
and jxretty girls, add as much piquant effect as it ren- 
dera more hideous the features of the old and ugly 
crones Avho also fulopt it. The children of both sexes 
are generally very pretty, and the grooving girls not 
less so; but they flwlc early, and pass at once into old 
women. It is then much better that they should not 
show themselves. In the cases where I observed the 
women Avith their children, the latter Avere rather put 
forward and inArited to address the stranger than held 
back, and kept out of sight in the manner so common 
in I tidy. Thei’e seems, in Corfu, no drciid of the evil 
eye, though, when first under the j)rotection of lilng- 
liind, the case avsis very different. Even now, there 
is no AVimt of belief in various imitters of the grossest 
and most iKigan superstition. 

The usual dress of the Avomen in the middle of 
Corfu presents little that is remarkable, and nothing 
that is plejvsing. Only on the great festivals of the 
church do they put ou their ancient costumes; and 
these, as they gradually wear out, {we not very con- 
scifntiously replaced. 
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When working in the fields, or walking along the 
roads, it is not always easy, at a little distance, to tell 
whether the miserable figure before us, clad in a scanty 
blue skirt, with the legs muffled up in a thick wrapper, 
and an exceedingly dirty handkerchief hanging over 
the head, cmi milly be a woman. No doubt, thei’e 
are many exceptions; but, on the whole, it is to be 
feared that the gentler sex is still very orientally 
handled in these fiiir islands. When young and 
good-looking, they are shut up; when married, their 
husbands are at first foolishly jealous, and then cruelly 
indifferent. They have to take a full share of all house 
and fieldwork, and enjoy fewer no indulgences, except 
it may be on the rare occasions when there are great 
festivals. No wonder, then, that they soon look hided 
and inisemble. I have seen, not^vithstanding, even in 
Coifu, sufficient bright eyes and jiretty features among 
the very young girls to feel sure that beauty is not 
wanting, and that, witli time, should the people be- 
come more educated, their condition in this respect 
will improve. 

There are not wanting a few pretty villsiges around 
Corfu, both in the plain country and among the low 
hills covered with olive trees and vines. Potiimo is 
one of these. It is chiefly remai’kable for the campa- 
nile^ or bell tower, belonging to its church. Tliis is a 
prominent object from the coast road, and is much 
more lofty and of better projx)rtions than is usual. It 
is, no doubt, one of the results of Venctism rule. 

The houses of Potamd, some of them Avith large 
suid cultivated gardens, tu’e prettily gi'ou[)ed I'omnd 
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the church, which, though not of greater architectural 
pretence than is usual with village chiuches, looks well 
in its position. This town, as its name imports, is built 
on the banks of the river that runs do^vn and enters 
the sea a few miles below, after passing under a stone 
bridge, perhaps the only one in the island. 

Corfu is singularly "without running water. Nume- 
rous springs arise out of the limestone at the foot of 
the hills, and some of these are very abundant ; but, 
Avith very fcAV exceptions, hardly any Avater reiiches 
the sea during those seasons Avheu hcJiAy rain is not 
falling. Tavo or tluree of the streams are called 
I’otamos; but the one Ave are now alluding to is tlie 
cliicf. The name is simply the Greek Avord ttoto/uo?, a 
river. The little stream under considemtion, takes its 
rise at some distance from the sea, runs doAvn through 
a naiTOAV choked-up passage for a few miles, receives 
here and there a feAV small drains as tributsiries, and, 
Avhen it entei's the phiins, is luirdly more than a re- 
spectable brook, not running Avith any rapidity. A 
Avido siAJice has, hoAvever, to be left for it to expand, 
for it occasionally becomes a torrent; though, judging 
by the sinrdl size and paucity in number of the blocks 
of stone brought doAvn by it, there can never be tlus 
stream that, in so krge an island, might be expected. 
The Avater no doubt dissippcars in the crevices of the 
limestone, and the whole draimige is exphiined by the 
nature of the rock of which the islaiid is fonned; but 
I must not detain the reader here Avith phy.sical disser- 
tations on scientific subjects. 

Among the smallest of the feedei’s of the l^)tamos. 
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is a riviilet, devivod j)artly from u fciTugiiious spring, 
bursting out in the hills near the villa residence of Sir 
Demetrio Curcumelli, the pi'cseiit Regent or I’refet of 
Corfu, a geiitlemaii who takes a great mterest in de- 
veloping the resources of his island. The spring in 
question rises through a veui of gypsum, containing 
iron pyrites, and tastes Avarm in winter and cool in sum- 
mer, having always, it Avoidd appear, the mean tem- 
perature of the locality. No use has yet been made of 
it. Other mineral springs are known in various parts 
of the island, but they also are neglected. 

The village of Alepu is another of those little gi’oups 
of houses also on the course of the Potamos, but much 
smaller, and less important tlian Potamo. Inclndbig 
a suburb, called Triclino, it only mustera 200 inhabi- 
tants, Avhereas Potamd boasts of 1,500. Alepu is 
Ijrcttily {)laced on a Ioav sand hill cut through by the 
road leading to Pelleka, and takes its name from the 
foxes that doubtless Avere formerly common enough 
in the brushAvood, at that time thickly covering the 
ground. Foxes, hoAvever, have left Corfu ; and, though 
Avolves and jackals still hold their OAvn in some of the 
islands, most of these Avild animals are rare. There is 
nothhig remarkable in the AriUage of Alepu, beyond its 
position; and one Avould pass it by Avithout notice, 
were it not for the vieAV obtained of the country to the 
west, on first emerging from the little cutting al- 
luded to. 

Passing a number of small properties, aiid through 
extensive olive gi’oves, we approach Afra and the vil- 
lage of Curcumelli, near Avhich is the country house of 
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tho gentleman of that name, picturesquely placed on a 
low hill. Sir Demetrio Curcumelli is the present 
Regent of Corfu, that being the title of the chief officer 
of tlie municipality, rather corresponding to the French 
Pr^fet than the English Mayor. He has interested 
himself greatly in the material progress of the island, 
and has improved the cultivation of the land in his 
own neighbourhood. 

The peasantry in this part of Corfii seem to obtain 
Mr wages and plenty of work during the busy time of 
the year. Their condition, however, if judged of by 
lilnglish eyes, and with English ideas of comfort, and 
cottage neatness, is very inferior to that of the corres- 
ponding class in England, with even smaller wages. I 
visited the house of a working man who had a large fa- 
mily, including several young children. The wages of 
the family were said to amount to about 14s. 6d. per 
week, and the house consisted only of two dark rooms 
on the ground floor. A largepart of one was token up 
with an oven, while the comers appeared to serve as 
general receptacles for odds and ends. Adjoining was 
a room with a very small opening in the wall to let in 
light and air. In this, slept the women and young 
children. There was, besides these two rooms, only a 
kind of loft, ivith a floor of loose reeds on the beams of 
the sleeping room, and reached by a ladder. It is 
usual for the men to sleep wrapped up in their cloaks 
in any comci; they find convenient. The floors of aU 
the rooms consisted of dried beaten earth, and the fur- 
niture was limited to the very smallest amount of 
movables. The whole food of such a family was stated 
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to consist of a very cojirse breud, nisulo, of IiuVi.in corn. 
This brciid wjis sweet, and g(X)tl of its kind, and is sold 
at the rate of about a hsiltj)cmiy a pound ; but, being 
made at home, could not cost so much. Beyond this 
bread, nothing in the way of food was expected, be- 
yond a little oil, the value of which was about tenpence 
per week,* and an occasional foAvl, on very special 
occasions. For their hovel, a rent of a dollar a year 
was paid; and fuel costs nothing but time, the women 
picking up stray brnnehes and brushwood sufficient for 
the oven, which is all that the climate requires. For 
clothes, the expenditure must be wonderfully smsill, if 
one may guess from the bmidles of mgs corfJring the 
women and children. Certainly, a fiimily receiving 
such wages in England would enjoy many more com- 
forts ; and, it is a curious instance of extravagance in 
the midst of this penury in Corfu, that most of the 
families possess a dog, who eats nearly as much bread 
as a man. The averjjgg consumption is estimated at 
three poiuids per diem for esich member of the family, 
and two for the dog; but T imagine this must be some- 
what in excess. 

It must not be supposed that all the country people 
are thus poor. There are some whose houses though 
.apparently little different in the exterior, are really 
much more commodious, and are far better funiished. 
As a contrast to the hovel just described, I was taken 
mto the house of a respectable small ffirmer, one who 
ffirmed a certain tract of olive grove, vineyard and 


* The pTCsent price of oil (1863) is about 2s. per gallon in Corfu. 
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iir.iblc land, partly hia own, pirtly pnying amit, either 
ill money or kind. The entry of this house also was 
the cellar and general store. At least, a score of large 
casks for wine or oil were ranged in order on each side. 
Besides these, there were various implements and some 
miscellaneous property. A decent stair conducted 
into two upper rooms. We only entered one of them, 
mid it happened to he the apartment of the women. 
It was of large size and good proportion. There was 
a vei^'^ large high bed, nearly seven feet square, in one 
comer. On it were two mattrasses, one of maize 
straw, and another of wool. In the room, were three 
large old Venetian linen chests, in which were, no 
doubt, the household linen and the costumes, worn 
only on feast days. These chests were ornamented 
Avith a quaint kind of carving. Hanging on the wall, 
Avas one of those good old iasliioned looking glasses, 
Avith large Avooden finraes, that one sees now and then 
in fiffm-houses in England, imd a smaller one below. 
On some shelves, were a number of square glass 
bottles, like liqueur bottles. Several pictures of Greek 
saints Averc there, and the wedding-wreath of the house- 
mother was carefiilly suspended on the wall, covered 
Avith a cloth. It Avas much faded. There were tables, 
good, strong and sound, some benches, and some chairs. 
The Avhole was comfortable and substantial. 

This house was the habitation of five men, four 
women or groAvn-up girls, and three children, all 
young. No doubt, the people were sufficiently well 
off to be well fed and comfortably provided; but they 
could not live much in the house. There seemed no 
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special apartment for eating; and it is most likely that 
the bedroom we visited answered all purposes. 

With regard to the field labour in such a fiimily as 
that we were now visiting, it would be managed by 
the joint effort of two or three neighbours. True it 
is that the labour is very small. The vines are 
pruned and the earth turned up around the roots in 
spring, and the olives shaken off the trees, and picked 
up when they fall in autumn. The loose, open soil is 
prepared for planting maize, and perhaps beans, and 
then all is over. The people arc industrious only by 
fits and starts ; but certainly, when they do work, they 
seem to get over the ground quickly. I saw a con- 
siderable patch of vines, at whicli three boys of about 
thirteen were digging, and one old man prmiing. The 
work they had got through since the moniiug was much 
more than could have been expected from the tools they 
use. The soil, however, was very light. 

My companions were curious about the age of the 
people, and other matters; but so suspicious arc most 
of the vUlagers and so much more accustomed to ask 
questions than answer them, that we feared we had 
seriously offended one fiimily, whose house we had 
entered, by our minute enquiries. A young and 
pretty girl, who certainly had no sufficient reason 
for concealing her age, for she could not have emerged 
from her teens, bridled uj), and replied that she did 
not remember being bom. Another older one looked 
daggers, and altogether declined replying. As the 
party of whom I formed one was in company with 
the Regent, who, moreover, was a near neighbour, and 
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took nn interest in his neighbours, it might have been 
tiiought that an apology would be sufficient to put 
things right; but Sir D. Curcumelli informed us, 
next day, that ho had great difficulty in explaining 
why a party of English gentlemen should come and 
look into their houses and ask their ages. They 
certainly did not accept jus true the real reason; 
but connected the enquiry Avith some deep political 
stratagem. 

In the open countiy, aAvay from the village, it is 
not unusual to find houses of some size consisting 
chiefly of one large chamber, and one much smfiller 
out of sight. These houses are not raised above the 
ground-floor; they are built with stone wjills, and 
roofed Avith tiles, the roof projecting thrc'c feet or 
more beyond the Avails. Such houses are Avaysidc 
taverns, and in them may be obtained Avine, raki (the 
common spirit of the country), and generally, at a 
fcAv minutes^ notice, an excellent cup of coftce. On 
all the chief roads out of Corfu these houses exist, 
and they seem to do a good business. Carts, each 
loaded with half-a-dozen people, drive up at a liand- 
gallop, and immediately the whole party jump out 
singing and shouting in a truly orientlil and tho- 
roughly unmusical manner, and turn in to one of 
these taverns. Sometimes they seem to come out of 
their way to patronise a fovourite establishment, for, 
after they have enjoyed themselves, they return by 
the road Avhence they came. No women join in these 
revels. 

Such houses are often picturesquely plac(‘d far aAvay 
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tViHu a village, and Avith a back ground of olivc-trwfs 
and oranges, that is very j)leasing. Oticasionally, they 
occupy prominent positions on a hill side, and they 
ahvays add to the eftect of the landscape. If not on 
the raad side, such establishments Avill be found at the 
entamce of the villages; but the traveller must not 
suppose tliat he would obtain food or a night’s lodging 
at them; they are mere drinking booths, with one 
wretched dark chamber behind. 

Of the better class of country houses, and of villas 
belonging to the higher classes, there are very fcAV. 
Tliat built and occupied by Sir 1). Ourcumelli, is an 
exception, for it is large, roomy, handsomely fur- 
nished, and charmingly placed. A laa’ge court-yard is 
enclosed by buildings, which include stables, stores, 
offices, and convenient shells for making Avine and 
obtaining oil. Over this court yard is a trellis-Avork 
covered Avith vines, Avhich, in the heat of summer, 
must afford a delicious shade. Smaller villas there 
are, but they are fcAV, aiid not connected Avith jiro- 
perty ; they are mere summer resoits. 

GoAuno is another village of the plains, not very far 
from Ourcumelli, and as it is one that has a history of 
some interest, it deserves a brief notice. 

In 1848, GoAuno munbered 162 inhabitants. In 
1860, the munber had dwindled to 118. It is one of 
those unfortunate localities where nature has granted 
beauty, but denied health. It looks inviting and plea- 
sant, but residence in it involves im attack of malaria 
and fever. ' During the time when the Venetians 
occupied Corfu, they selected the natural harbour of 
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Goviiio as one of their chief phices of resort. Here 

they constructed an arsenal, store-houses, and other 

* 

public buildings; and here, no doubt, they pkntcd a 
toAvn which they believed would be permanent. It 
is not unlikely that, at that time, the harbour was 
deeper tlum it now is, and the neighbourhood less 
unhealthy, but at any rate, after a time, the town was 
abandoned, and even the few straggling sickly fiuni- 
lies, who noAV call themselves its inhabitants, live at 
some distance from the harbour. It is a silent and 
rarely visited spot, for there is poison in the air 
around. 

And yet to look at Govino from a little distance, 
one Avould be inclined to select it as the site, of all 
others, for a toAvn; a fine harbour, with an entrance 
both noii;h and south, an island and promontoiy sta- 
tioned as if to fend off all troublesome winds and keep 
the sea calm, and rich vegetation clothing the ground 
everywhere, all l(X)k tempting. The stagnant waters 
on the swampy plains around, and the mpid evapora- 
tion from the cahn Avaters of the harbour, which 
receive all kinds of dying and dead matter, and are 
too little disturbed ever to get rid of them by any 
other method tlian alloAving them to decompose, fully 
explain the state of the case. The want of tide is a 
fearful want in the Mediterranean, and the fiirther avc 
go east the more is tliis great want felt. It was neces- 
sary, perhaps, that some drawback should exist on 
these beautiful shores, that man should not find a 
paradise too complete, and that he should be taught 
caution, and made to tremble where he would other*- 
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wise have been inclined to lie do^vn in the careless 
enjo)Tncnt of too much terrestrial happiness. Certain 
it is that the absence of regular and considerable 
movement of the sea is the great cause of all the fever 
that is so rife on the shores of the eastern Mcditer- 
nmean. 

It is not necessaiy to describe at length the other 
villages and places of interest wthin the ai'ca of com- 
piRitively low ground encircling the town of Corfu. 
All partake of the same general character, and consist 
of picturesque but small and irregular groups of 
houses half buried in groves of fine olive-trees, luid 
varied by low hills or projecting rocks of limestone. 
There are few or no regular valleys, no rivers, and no 
commanduig points of view, but all is pleasing and 
cheerful. The people, too, are civil and well-disposed, 
but are thinly spread over the country, there being 
few detached houses. The popuhition of the villages is 
rarely above 600 , and there arc nowhere any marks of 
giwvth as exemplified by new buildings. 
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EXCURSION TO PELIEKA— THE BOAl), THE VILUGE, AND THE 
VIEW— CHAPELS ON THE HILL TOPS— VAL DI ROPPA— ITS 
APPEAILVNCE AND UNHEALTHY STATE— PALEOCASTRFZZA— 
BEAUTIFUL CLIFF SCENERY OF THIS PART OF THE ISLVND 
—MONASTERY AND CONVENT— THE MONKS AND NUNS— 
CHAPEL OF THE CONVENT— PANTALEONE AND THE COUNTRY 
BEYOND— SULPHUR DEPOSIT AT SPAflUS— CUAR/VCTER OF THE 
COUNTRY PEOPLE— IPSO AND ITS GYPSUM— SPARTILLA— SAN 
SALVADOR— ASCENT FROM GLYPHO— SIONES. 

I HATE alrcjuly said that the first visit of the stranger 
in Corfu, desirous of seeing the country and knowing 
the island, should he to Pellcka. It is not far, the 
distance from the towi being only about eight miles. 
It is rapidly reached in a carriage, over a good road, 
and the way to it crosses much beautiful and charac- 
teristic scenery; wild-looking, though valuable, olive 
groves, noble cypresses, isolated pinnacles and cliffs 
of limestone, the bed of a small stream with some- 
times— not always— a. little Avater; handsome pines, 
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trees not too common in the isLmd, but always Ix^an- 
tiful and Avoll-j^rewn Avhen they are. found; swelling? 
])luiu8, and at last a Ion" I'ise up si picturesque and 
well-wooded liill side : these varied beauties succeed 
each other till at length we reach the modest litthj 
village with its 725 inhabitants percluxl higli up on 
the side of the hill, within a few hundred yards of the 
summit. Quitting the carriage at this j)oint, a steep, 
narrow path conducts towards a chapel, small, but 
more picturesque than chapels of the Greek Chui’ch 
usually are, phiced at the edge of a steep and lofty 
clitf overhanging the sea, and presenting to view a 
few miles of thjit most beiiutiful part of Corfu, its 
west coast. Very gmnd is the contrast of the lofty 
cliffs and picturesque hills termiimting the inounbiui 
chain of San Salvador towards the west, wth the 
valley clothed with rich vegetation spread out to the 
east, and equally interesting the view of the bnm and 
citadel of Corfu, apparently not veiy distant; the 
channel of Corfu looking like a great hike, and the 
noble Albanian mountains -with their caps of snow 
closing the view in that direction. 

A continuous path along the edge of the cliff deve- 
lops every minute a fresh iwint of view: the moun- 
tains in the south, Santi Deca and San Mathias, con- 
nect themselves with the northeni range of San Sal- 
vador by means of the high ground on which we 
stand, and the whole forms a noble amphitheatre, 
having a radius of at least ten miles. 

The beautiful ridge near Pelleka is greatly visited 
from Corfu, being among the places resorted to for 
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celebrating tliat singularly British institution the pic- 
nic. Lai’ge deposits of oyster shells and broken cham- 
pagne bottles will clearly indicate to fujure genera- 
tions the important uses and sacred character of the 
place, and long after Great Britain has ceased to act 
as the Protcctuig Power of the Ionian Islands, long 
after even our roads — the most durable mark of Eng- 
liind’s empire — have become obliterated, future travel- 
lers will discover in their search after the remains of.a 
former people, these unmistakable proofs of the taste 
and habits of the Avestern rulers of the world. 

Pelleka, though smidl, is flourishing; at least this is 
the conclusion forced upon one by the rush of chil- 
dren, of all ages, who greet the arrival of every cai’- 
riage, mid the persistent devotion ivith ivhich every 
stray traveller is pursued from the moment he leaves 
the carrLxge till the last instant of his stay in the 
neighbourhood. The children, too, look healthy and 
free, mid contrast stropgly ivith the pidlid and hag- 
gard appeJirance of the inlmbitants of Castrades and 
the lower part of the town of Corfu. Still more 
favourably do they contrast with the uihabitants of 
the vilLiges below, either on the shores of the marine 
swamps, or of the fresh-ivater marshes. Referring to 
the census tables, I find that since 1848 the increase 
of {Kipulation from 1848 to 1860 is as much as 134, 
or at the rate of nearly two per cent, per mmum; not 
very ftist it is true, but better than the average of the 
isknd. The villages on the plams, on the other hand, 
nuiny of them shoiv an actual decrease, or, at the best, 
stagnation. 
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Passing; aloii»>^ the clitt* froiu the south towards 
the north we liud anotlier little ehapel also prettily 
situated, aii(.\ Jiot far from it a very hold, ja^j»*ed, |)ro- 
jectiiig rock, suddeidy ending in a precipitous tall 
towards the east and north. From this point llicu'e is 
a view, not without great beauty, but even mojv inti*- 
restin«x than that already alluded to as involving coll- 
sidenitious in to the sin^^iiliirly siiuill siiid 

slowly-incmisiii<? pipulatioii and sanitary condition of 
the island. Jmniediatcly Ixaicath tlu^ cyi‘, in two 
directions, are extensive plains; one runnin;^ to the 
west of north towards the foot of the great transverse 
mountain-chain of the isLmd, mid the other towards 
the cast, smaller, but of the siime nature. The former 
is the Yal di lloppa, a jdace well known to sportsmen 
from the ganison, for the eiionnpus sujijily of water- 
fowl to be shot there in the winter. Jt is one of the 
most singular and most mischievous of several similar 
valh?ys in the island of Coriu, and desinves special 
attention. 

From the picturestjue extremity of the i-ocky cliff 
of Pelleka — tlw beautiful Jiill of San (jcorgio I’ising, 
•with its double-rounded summit, to the hd't, and a 
continuous coast mnge beyond, as far as the eye can 
reacli — •with the high mountain range tenninating in 
San Salvjidor immediately before us, and with lower 
picturesque hills to the right, let us contemjdate for a 
moment the level space at our feet, e.xtending for about 
six miles Avithout interruption. 

This level bottom is the Val di lloppa. No river 
enters it; none emerges from it; none runs thimigh 
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it. It is the bottuiii of a basin, or long trOUg’fl» 
receiving all the water that falls on the slopes of the 
siirrouiicliiig hills and mountains, allowing the water 
to soak into tlie interior as long as it can do so, and 
then allowing the rest to remain on its surface till it 
lias been slowly evajxii’ated off by the hot sun. So 
long is this process going on, that Avhen I saw it, 
during the month of Februaiy, after two month’s 
drought, the whole of the part nearest the mountains 
— ^Avhich appears to be the highest, but must really be 
the lowest, jjart — was still imder water, and the rest 
was like a half-drained marsh. 

The angel of death hovers over this wide plain, — 
death in the terrible form of a wasting and poisonous 
fever. Here are always at hand the seeds of malaria 
ready to attack cveiy victim who comes witliin their 
influence ; and in the miserable villages on the plains 
and low hill-sides around, we may read the effects of 
a badly-chosen locality. 

In order to estimate this fiiirly, I have taken from 
the census the details of the population of six villages 
surrounding the valley, compaiing their state at the 
two 2 )eriods, 1848 and 1860. I find that in these 
six vilbiges, the total pojmlation in the fonner year 
was 1,750, and in the latter, 1,754; that of three of 
the villages the jwjnilation luul sensibly decreased, and 
in the other three had slightly increiised. With a 
single excejjtion, none of these villages have a jwjm- 
hition of 500 inhabihuits; and one of them is now 
reduced to 64. I tliink it is impossible to show 
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11101*0 clearly that aoiiiothin<]; seriously and radically 
bad must exist in the air around. 

There would be little practical difliculty in (li-alninji; 
the whole of this lar^e tnict, and bringing it into pei*- 
manent and ])i’ofitable cultivation; and it is much to 
be desired that a ivork so inn)ortant should be taki'n 
in hand while the island yet remains under llritish 
protection. 

Besides the Val di Hoppa, another smaller tract of 
marsh land is below our feet when standing!; on the 
edge of the clitf at Belleka. Without being so much 
cx[)osed to evil influences and receiving less watt>r 
than the larger valley, there can be little doubt that, 
ill its way and in its proixirtiou, this, also, is injurions. 

A little chapel, dedicated to St. John the Evan- 
gelist, stands near tlie extremity of the precipice, 
overlooking the plains below. Very small, with no 
Avindow, and only one door — mere shed roofed in — 
tliis chajiel is a great attraction, and the object of 
imuiy a weary pilgrimage when the proper (hiy 
arrives. The iiicturesqne costumes and striking 
groups that then cover this beautiful cliff, and, ptT- 
haps, some interesting pagan customs, traceable in the 
Avorshij) and amusements of the day, ivoiild render a 
visit at that tune very pleasant. 

A more distsint e.xcursioii than that to Pelleka con- 
ducts the traveller past the village of Potamd (leaving 
it to the left), and not fiu* from the village of Curcu- 
melli, to the north of the Pelleka road, and so through 
olive groves, and pines, and cyi)resses, past many pic- 
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tiims(|nc rocky precipices to the foot of the Sail 
Siilviwlor chain, and so up a long, steep zigzag, 
round tlie shoulder of the hill to tJie summit of 
another lofty cliff, whence the eye looks doAvn Avith 
deliglit on a nearer and equally beautiful glimpse of 
the western shores of Corfu. Down this cliffj along a 
steep, but well-made road, we rapidly descend, and 
soon come ui sight of a multitude of little bays, each 
Avith its lovely white sands and clear blue Avater — 
each Avith some fantastic rock jutting out of the Avater 
or terminating the bay, and evciy one brilliant and 
sparkling in the sunshine and almost touching the 
foot of the cliff, on which alternate Aones and 
cyjiresses, myrtles and olives, are groAving and 
flourishing. About two-thirds of the Avay down, the 
cliff and hill are entirely formed of beautifiil sparkling 
gypsum, quite erystalline and pure. The rest of the 
hill is of the ordinary limestone of the countiy. 

At the foot of the cliff, on a little hillock forming a 
kind of promontoiy, coraiected by a hilly isthmus 
sepirating two symmetrical little bays, are the monas- 
tery and convent of Paleocastrizza, — the object of 
many a charming pic-nic, and tlie occasional habi- 
tation, dining summer, of some of the English 
residents of Corfu, Avho are able to offer a sutfleieut 
inducement to the regular proprietors to justify them 
in accommodating themselves elsewhere. The con- 
sidei’ation is not very serious. 

The distance of Paleocastiizza from the toAvn is 
about seventeen miles, imd the road is good; but it 
takes three hours to drive there, owing to the hilly 
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nature of the way. Tlie situation is channin^’; very 
I'ctircd, but far from dull; and it well deserves to be, 
as it is, one of the most fre([uented and tsiv«Hirite 
resorts of those who visit, or reside in, tlie island. 

Nothing can be imagined mori! ex([uisite than tla^ 
broken and indented coast here [)resi‘nted. Thf stee[» 
cliff rises behind to a height of from 800 to 1,000 
feet; but, both in appitMiching it by the road and 
from the sea, a great multitude »)f rocks of all shapes 
and sizes are observed lying about in wild confusion. 
All are covered Avith a rich vegetation. At our feet 
are at least a dozen tiny little bays, tlie horns of 
Avhich stretch far out into the bright blue water, Avhilc 
little ci’escents of the most delicate Avhite shingle, as 
fine as sand, tempt the foot of the bather. A few 
caverns are seen at intervals, but they are only acces- 
sible by boats. The last but one of the small bays is 
separated from the last by the promoiitoiy, on the top 
of Avhich is the monaster}'. It is so calm, so clean-look- 
ing, and so comfortable in its accommodation that I 
greatly admired the taste, not only of the original 
monks, but of my friends and comi^anions, who had, 
last summer, taken jKisscssion of the place, under 
arrangement Avith the monks, and occupied it tliem- 
selves. A more delightful retreat cannot be imagined ; 
and daring the intense heats of summer, fiir removed 
fi:om all danger of malaria, and Avith the beautiful sea, 
and rocks, and sky all around, it Avoidd be hard to 
select a spot where life could be more enjoyable. 

Both monks and nmis are attached to this establish- 
ment. 'fhe latter, indeed, are more like the murs 
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da cluiiite than uuiu3 of the Romish churc/i, ana dfH 
usuall}' old women. We ssiw, however, two, and 
ticithcf of them was very old. One- was spinning 
flax with a distaff, and the other was embroidering 
a kind of girdle, or belt, with gold and red, in a style 
of which there were some examples in the Ionian 
Court of the Intermitional Exhibition. One of the 
ladies of our paiTy purchased a belt just completed; 
but the jjrice jiaid (nearly nine shillings) seemed to 
me very high. There are, however, too many. English 
visitors; and there is too much demand for wares of 
the kind, even among the villagers, to let the prices 
fall. The embroideress was good-looking, and scarcely 
middle aged. She wore a serge dress, plain and be- 
coming, rather different in style from the dress of the 
peasants, but not remarkable in any way. I observed 
that, although she spoke chiefly, and by preference, 
the Greek language, she understood, and could speak, 
Italian. 

There is a feir oinoimt of cultivation on the hill 
sides near the convent; but in order to keep up the 
soil, there are numerous terraces. These must have 
been built at tm enormous expense of time and trouble, 
even if they did not cost actual money. The vine is 
one of the trees here planted, and, it seemed to me, 
the chief one ; but, no doubt, there ai*e grain and root 
crops in due season. The sides of the slope appear to 
be too steep to admit of any other kind of cultivation 
with a chance of success. The ground that is at all 
level is occupied with olive trees. 

A ruined castle is seen on the summit of the high 
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cliff nearly adjacent, but a long and rough rotid must 
be travelled to reiich it. Tt dates fi’oin the Venetian 
period, like most of the mediajval rains of the island, 
and is called the Castel St. Angelo. The position is 
strong and fine, but the remsuns are not veiy exten- 
sive. Beyond it is a fine bay. 

Pideocastrizza seems to be almost the only accessible 
part of the cosjst of Corfu at Avhich genuine cliff sceneiy 
can be found ; and Avhat is here seen is, beyond ques- 
tion, extremely bold and fine, contrasting j^wworfully 
Avith the other limestone scenery of the island. A 
large and valuable mass of gypsum is cut through by 
the road a little before arriving at the foot of the cliff, 
but it has not been Avorked. With this exception, the 
cliffs are entirely calcareous. Many pleasant walks 
and excursions might be made fimn the monastery; 
but the Avandering about in the little bays — climbing 
the loAV cliffs near the sea — reaching the numerous 
hejidhinds by land, or paddling about in a little boat 
that peeps invitingly out of a small recess in the rock 
under the convent — ^Avould, perliaps, suffice to occupy 
most p{ those who come here to escape the intense 
heat of the summer smi, wliich bums up everything 
in Corfu. The eleaniess of the Avater is extraordinary 
as it ripples over the delicate bed of shuigles and 
minute shells, — the shingles being, as I have said, so 
small as to deserve being called sand. There is here 
none of that muddy appearance seen on the shore in 
the channel of Corfu ; and as a healthy summer resort, 
there is, probably, nothing in any part of the island to 
compare Avith it. 
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The establishment at the convent is small compared 
with the size of the building and the large church 
jiccommodation. Without the slightest architectural 
pretension, the chapel is large, lofty, and well pro- 
portioned. It is ornamented wth a feAV pictures, 
probably by native artists, — one series representing, 
in a very incomprehensible way, the creation of the 
world. Each picture was divided into compartments 
representing some one event. The creation of the 
fowls of the air was pretty clearly indicated by 
the simplest of all contrivances. It was a poultry- 
yard in an uproar. The expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from Paradise was neatly executed by an angel in a 
brown great coat and scarlet waistcoat, with snudl 
golden wings. The flames of the sword were also 
golden. Some of the image pictures were curious. 
The painted part, consisting of the face and breast, 
seemed •well done, and was recessed deeply beliind 
the silver plate which so usually covers the dress of 
pictures of this class in the Greek church. A box 
for alms, tliinly plated mth silver, was placed within 
sight. 

I cannot refrain from inserting here, for its own 
sake and as an instance of the style of the Baron 
Theotoki, the native liistorian of Corfu, the brief 
notice he gives of tliis gem of the island. It is at once 
illustrative of the Greek chai’acter and amusing in 
itself. I give it in his own French, wliich is no 
less characteristic than the matter and treiitment. It 
would be easy to find passages fin* more inflated, for 
every place in turn comes in for its share of descrip- 
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tion, and language evidently fails to convey the inten- 
.sity of his patriotism. 

PdeocastriU . — Si quelqu’un aime 6. chercher lo 
vrai pour le connOitre, non pas j)our s’en glorifier, si 
quelqu’im aime a se concentrer, purifier son cmilr, et 
retranchcr tout ce qu’il jieut y avoir de coutRiirc a hi 
droituiv, qu’il aille se I’efugier dans cet sisyle. Sur 
des boiris glissans et ignores d’une mer sans Iwmes, 
il lui paroitra u’appartenir plus a la terre, si ce n’est 
pour craindre les embuclies des avares qui I’hahiteiit.* 
D’un cf)t6 un ancien chateau bdti par Ic frere du 
dernier Souvemiu de Byzance, comme un colosse 
foudroyh, sort des eaux jwur deposer contre les fastes 
de hi grandeur hmnsune; de I’autre, Ic mont Hercule 
fend le ciel d’un sommet nu, couvre le pays, et ajoutc 
a I’illusion de ce site solitaire, un sentiment profbnd 
et sublime .” — Details mr Corfu, 1826; p. 25. 

Beyond the exquisite coast sceneiy and the simple 
but quiet residence, there is really nothing in Paleo- 
castrizza that admits of description ; but no one having 
any love for nature could spend a few Aveeks in its 
calm seclusion without benefit to mental as Avell as 
physical health. It is the perfection of its peculiar, 
but charming, style. 

Not very fiir from Paleocastrizza, a rosid branches 
off, and traversing one of the little hollow valleys so 
common in the islands, rises gradually to the vilhige 
of Scriper6, on the shoulder of a portion of the mag- 

* Jc dia des avares, car je suis persnadd qne sur cent calamitds qui 
aflligcnt la turre, les‘99 sont le resultat de Tayarice (dans une acception 
tr^s dtenduc). 
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nificent, escsirpmcnt of limestorw} that continues at 
various heights all acmss the north of the island. 
From Scriperd, the road continues to ascend in a 
zigzag to the pass of Pantaleone, one of the favourite 
points of view. Scriperd itself is a pretty and very 
picturesque group of whitewashed houses, placed ir- 
regularly, and offering no special peculiarities, but 
embosomed in gardens whose walls, at the time of 
my visit, were covered with rose trees in full blossom, 
with a few almond trees also in full bloom, to break 
the monotony. I do not remember to have seen, 
anywhere, more beautiful children than those of this 
vilLige. They were, however, all boys ; and, indeed, 
young girls are rarely seen an 3 rwhcrc. The Avomen 
in this neighbourhood wear yelloAV or pink flowered 
handkerchiefs across the bosom ; and the head-dress is 
a large; piece of cloth turned over in a curious Avay, 
making a square bandeau over the forehead. They 
thus shoAV more of costimie than is usual, though the 
plain ugly blue skirt remains, and the legs are swathed 
in thick bandages. The feet arc generally covered with 
tliick sliocs, turned up at the toe. 

From the toj> of the pass, the view across the island 
to the south is very fine ; and the better to enjoy the 
prospect, T mounted a hill about 250 feet above the 
termination of the range toAvards the sea. The pass 
itself I estimated at alx)nt 1,090 feet. From the 
pass, looking northwards, and from the higher land 
above, a noble Anew is obtained of the north-west 
comer of the ishind, and also of the group of small 
islands beyond. Among the hitter is one that divides, 
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with tlui isliind at tin* mouth of Tjako (^alicliiopulo, the 
hoiKuir of hfiii" tho jx'tnticd shij) of lUysscs. Fow 
things in the island are gninder than the seeiuTV fi*om 
tins point, and no one ought to omit seeing it. Ihit 
still more interesting and even liner tlian the view 
from the pass are those obtained on desci'iiding 
towards the north, and passing under the lofty and 
precipitous cliffs between Puntaleone and the little 
village of Spagiis. The whole country is broken and 
wld; and it is evident that liirge and frequent falls 
take place from these cliffs, which, in some places, 
actually overhang the road. Going on in this direc- 
tion, and leaving one or two vilhiges behind, we at 
length reach a point where a stream of water gushes 
forth in the strangest and wildest manner, through a 
large hole in a projecting wdl of rock, and lc*aping 
doAvn a great height, forms at once a simill river. 
Near here, there is an additional interest for the 
geologist, — ^the rocks Iwing greatly disturbed, tuid a 
.singular dcpo.sit of gypsum, loaded with sulphur, and 
of native sulphur, in large quantity, occupies the 
valley. Up to this point, the rock in sight has been 
chiefly a tufaceous and brecciated limestone. Here it 
suddenly changes to a black clay, and soon flat beds 
of gj'^psum are seen, alternating Avith rotten clay. 
Among thc.se, the sulphur is found in great abun- 
dance. I was shoAvn a little quariy, a foAvfeet square, 
whence a vast quantity of sulphur had been taken to 
dress the vines. As much as 10,000 lbs. weight — ^no 
doubt of gypsum and sulphur together — was said to 
have been (^xt^acfed, and the result Avas described as 
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veiy officacious. Th<i mLxture of /jypstim would 
luill) t.h(‘ good elFoct of the sulphur. 

I was much amused at the scene presented while I 
Avas examining this quarry. I counted seventeen men 
and boys who had folloAved in my timn Avhen I 
left the village of Spagus, but who had hitherto 
been straggling. Here they all collected and groui)ed 
themselves in a semi-circle, some sitting, some leaning, 
some standing. Most of them were in true island cos- 
tume, but one fellow looked supremely ridiculous, 
having obtained a sailor’s glassed straw hat, quite neAv 
and very much too small; this he set jauntily on his 
head in utter disregard to the contrast it presented to 
his baggy blue trowsers and dirty white stockings. 
Every one of my audience, hoAvever, was seriously 
intent on tlie case imder consideration, and many of 
them Avcre looking for specimens, which, indeed, were 
not difficult to find. At the head of the party Avas 
the chief officer of the Aullage — ^the Primate — ^a stout, 
respectable-looking person, not unlike a Turk, avIio 
afterAvards regaled me Avith coffee and bvesid. Tlie 
Avhole party Avould have accompmied me for miles 
had I laid time to continue the investigation, but 1 
Avas obliged soon to return. Sulphur springs issue 
at no great distance, and the Avhole I'ock is deeply 
impregnated Avith sulphur for miles around. 

The country people in this part of Corfu, Avhere 
Ausitore seldom come, are very different from, and 
decidedly superior to, the peasants near the great 
roads. Thero Avas no asking for money, no attempt 
at pressing upon one’s footsteps, no wowl ssiid, except 
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when any one was addressed. Great interest was evi- 
dently felt in the matter, and I obtained easily every 
infonnation I desired in the most intelligent manner. 
The primate quite imdei’stood my map, and could 
even point out the su])posed boundaiy ot the snl[)hur 
distl'ict. I do not think so much interest or curiosity 
Avould have Ix'en expressed in a couutiy village ot 
England, and the intelligence of the people was shown 
in many ways. 

The range of San Salvador stretches across from 
the mountains behind Spagus to the cast at a high 
level, and is generally precipitous towards the south, 
fonning a table-land in the middle part, behind and 
to the iiorth of the country between Scriperd and the 
highest summit. There arc seveml villages on the 
north side, but Spartilla is almost the only one besid(!S 
Scriperd placed high up on the south flank of the 
chain, and indeed there is not place for a village along 
most pirt of the range. Spartilla is best reached 
from J2)so, a place on the coast in the angle of the 
bay, fbrin(;d by the low land of the middle of the 
island to the south and the almost vertical wall of 
rock that cuts across it towards the eUvSt. The luune 
Ijjso is derived from the extensive deposits of gypsum 
on the level ground close by. The distance of Ipso 
from Corfu is about eight miles. 

Ipso is hardly a village, but it is a name on the 
map. There are one or two houses and a boat on the 
beach, but that is all. The name does not appear ui 
the census returns. Such as it is, it is prettily 
situated at the foot of the mountain chain, and close 
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to it there are some curious strong springs of fresh 
water bubbling up through the salt water in the bay 
a* id among the fallen rocks. A rough beach, covered 
with large boulders not y(it broken up, extends for 
some distance, and then the cliff terminates beneath 
the water. It is possible, however, to climb round 
for some distance, and reach one or two small caverns 
tliat offer nothing remarkable beyond the view of the 
bay looking outwards. A larger cavern is described 
as being at no great di>stance, but to enter this a boat 
is necessaiy. 

From Ipso a road has been tmeed and partly made 
in the direction of Spartilla. This place is a pretty 
viUage of about 600 inhabit^ints, half-way up the 
mountain side, in a position which seems very incon- 
venient. Below the village, and near the road, is a 
naked face of the mountain covered -Nvith a consider- 
able accumulation of a kind of stalagmitic marble 
mixed Avith alabaster, some slabs of Avhich had been sent 
to the International Exhibition of 1863, and Avhich 
it Avas ho])ed might be Avorked to prolit. Tlie quan- 
tity obtainable is, no doubt, large ; but of the quality 
and cost, no sufficient trial had been made to justify 
an opinion. It is a pretty, variegated marble AArith 
pink concentric markings. White gypsum might, no 
doubt, be obtained in abundance, and perhaps, also, 
alabaster fit for oniamental j)urposes. 

This visit having in view the examination of the 
marble quarries, I Avas accompanied by the primate of 
the village and some friends from Corfu. After visit- 
ing the mines, and on our Avay back to Ipso, the 
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primak', who seemed a very sensible imin, informed 
an influential member of our party that the union 
with Greece was a tliinp: very much to be desired, but 
that, on the whole, he would pi-efer having the mul 
completed to his village. 

The inhabitants of this j)art of the island, I o])- 
served to be partiouliirly handsome, aiid the primate, 
who accomfMinied us with several others in the rear, 
were nobh* speoiinens of their i-ace. 7\mong the com- 
mon jx’ople there seemed, to me, a little of the Turk- 
ish chanicter and cast of countenance, and indeexl it is 
very Hire to be able to tiiice any of those ti’ue Greek 
peculiarities one would like to see. What with the 
Allmnians on the one hand, the Venetians on the 
other, and the Turks over-riding both, then* is little 
chance of finding, even among the mountaineers, 
much ancient blood of the island. Corcyr.i must be 
veiy' poorly represented in the modem Corfu, and the 
Corcyrian still less so in the Corfiot. 

Spartilla is built on the steep slope, about a third of 
the way up to the imjK*rfect plateau, or table-land, 
fTOm Avhich rise the two pyramidal peaks of San 
Salvador and Mavrmia. The whole of this jdateau is 
lofty and rocky, and its effect fine fimn all points. 
San Salvador is the highest peak. It is considered to 
be the Mount Istone of the ancients, whei’e, in the 
Pelopomiesian war, the remains of the aristocratic 
party of the Corcyrians made a last stand. “After 
various alternations of fortune and unheai’d-of cruelties, 
committed by the demoemts and aristocrats reciprocally, 
'five liundred of the latter, having escaped the massacre 
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committed by the democrats, under the protection of 
the Athenian fleet, commanded by Eurymedon, fled to 
the continent. FTOm thence they returned secretly, 
and disembarking on the island, lest they should ever 
be again induced to quit it, they burnt their boats. 
They then fortified themselves on tliis commaiiduig 
height, whence they were only dislodged with the 
iissistiiuce of the Atlicnhui fleet.”* 

The whole of the San Stdvador range is fine and 
bold, rising Avell from the sea at the south, sufficiently 
detached from the high valley on the noi’th, and dis- 
connected also from the hills to the east. It is cer- 
tainly well adapted for defence, but there su’e no such 
remains of Cyclopean walls, cnnvned with an Acropolis, 
as we sec in the islands of Leucadui (Santa Maura), 
Ithaca and Cciphalonia. Indeed, the north of Corfu 
seems almost without marks of ancient occupation. 
It is not unlikely that in tlie best time of the Grceks, 
it wsis, like so many others of the Greek mountains, 
thickly covered with wood, and not veiy accessible. 
The removal of the Avood has certainly not been for the 
advanfcige of the islands, cxccqrf, indeed, tliat it Ijas 
probably cleared aw.ay the shelter from many tribes of 
robbers, Avho Avould be troublesome neighbours to the 
inhabitimts of the villages IxjIow. 

From the village of Spai'tiUa, Avhich Is one of those 


• According to anotlior account, the real Mount Istonc was on tho 
other side of the island, near tho present village of Vistoiia, below tho 
Caatlo of St. Angelo, and not far from Paleoe.n8trizza. Like many 
classical localities, there are reasonable doubts as to the modem repre- 
sentative rights. 
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that would havo siilUavd I'ihuii tho lorosts as imich, 
perhaps, as they would have been beuelit(*d, it would 
certaiuly be jK)ssible, au<l probably u<»t diflieidt, to 
aseeiul the jH-ak of -Mavivuia, and theuee proceed aloii;; 
the table-laud to 8au 8alvailor. 1 was not aide to 
accoiuplish this, and was oblij^ed to uiaki“ the asc< iit of 
the luouutaiii the subject of a special excursion. A bout 
the time of my visit (the end of February), the weather 
already showed symptoms of breakmg up, and was not 
to be trusted from day to day. I decided, however, to 
make the experiment, and, acting under good advice, I 
detennined to ascend through a nivine fiDin Glyjdio, a 
small port, Avhich could only be reached by a boat 
from Corfu. Thanks to the kindness of my excellent 
friend. Sir Patrick Colquhoun, the Chief Justice of 
Corfu, 1 was ])rovided with all needful apjdiaiices, 
and was also enabled to take with me an aneroid 
barometer, as 1 desired to check the various state- 
ments that had been made as to the height of San 
Salvador. I had also been fiu’tuuate enough to secure 
a pleasant and congenial compinion. The trij) and the; 
ascent arc, however, by no means arduous, and, in case 
of fine weather, the whole may be veiy easily com- 
pleted without fatigue between breakfiist and dinner. 
Ladies can very well make the ascent on horsel^ick. 

The pull across the Bay is one succession of charm- 
ing and interesting incidents. The little port alluded 
to, is about eight miles distjmt from the stsu’thig point 
in Corfu, the boat passing close under a comer of 
Vido, and leaving the Lasszaretto and Govino far to 
the left. Tnuuediately in front, the Avhole mass of the 
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]uount:iiii rises directly out of the sea, and is so steep, 
that tlu‘ little monastery on the summit almost appears 
to overliaii" the Hay. This is indeed by no means the 
casi^, as it is situated prolwibly two miles mthin the 
Hiaj of the shore, but the effect from a small boat is 
very line. The remaining part of the chaui to the 
cast is also well seen, as it falls back towards the nortli, 
and gradually lowers. 

Glypho is the name of our little port; but in what 
way, if at all, its name or history is connected with 
glyptic art, I am unable to say. The port is created 
by a vast block of limestone rock, that has fallen into 
the sea fi'om the mountain side at some distant period, 
and has thus fonned a little rocky promontory and a 
small bay, in which boats can take shelter. It is a 
bi'iiutiful object, this little promontoiy of rock, covered 
with vegetation. Its form is picturesque, and it is as 
useful as it is beautiful. A house is built on the slope 
of the liill, close to the landing-place, but there seems 
no other house adjacent, and only two or three strag- 
gling huts around. There was, however, a fair popu- 
lation of men and boys to Avelcome our svrmal. 

Take many other monasteries simihirly situated on 
lofty heights and mountain tops, that of San Salvador 
is the object of a pilgrimage at a certain sesison of the 
year; and, although not regularly inhabited, there is 
ahviiys sufficient communication to keep the well-made 
path to the summit ui order. The top may indeed be 
reached from more than one pouit, and thci*e is a vil- 
lage about hjilf way up. No difficulty, therefore, 
could exist in finding one’s way, bnt it wa.s quite im- 
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possible to avoitl with us one ol the little crowd 

of human behigs who had evidently quite made up 
their minds on the subject. Either we must flisteJi 
upon one, or the whole number would fasten them- 
selves iqKMi us, and aceompsmy us all the >vay. As 
the smallest evil, we selected a veiy little, dai*k-cyed, 
olive-complexioned youth, by no means Greek looking, 
and probably about ten ycai*s old. Slinging on his 
back a loaf, mi over-cojit, and a small cask of water, as 
sjTiibols of office, he started on his way in gi’eat 
glee, disappearing in an instant in a small olive grove, 
growing doivn ahnost to the sea, and followed by my 
companion and myselfj at a quick pice. Hut we were 
not to get rid of our folloiving quite so eiisily. ffalf- 
a-dozen of the other hids Iblloived for a time, but one 
by one they left us. One oiJy, a half-ivitted strif) of 
a youth, misei’able looking, and of the most unnatund 
leamiess, his very face not being much thicker thmi a 
walking stick, but odorifeiwis beyond all endurance 
Avith the fumes of garlic, would insist on dogging our 
footsteps, now passing before, then dro[)ping close be- 
hind, and sometimes sidling up to one of us, apparently 
mranghig that we should always be reminded of his 
presence in the most disagreeable ivay. In vain did 
I exercise my Italian phrases; in vain did my com- 
panion aiuithematise in modem Greek. He ivould 
not, or could not, understand how or ivhy he offended, 
and Ave Avere fairly obliged at last to use threats, and 
drive him back. After all, we found that a feAV 
decided remarks in very plain English delivered ore 
rotundOf ausAvered the [)urjx)se much better than good 
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iintuml remonstrances. The poor wretch held out his 
hand for an oholus (halfpenny), and finally disappeared. 

About two hours and a-half were occupied by us in 
the ascent. The path proceeds along the side of a 
naiTOAV gorge opposite the mountain of San Salvador, 
and rounds tlie head of this ravine after a slight 
descent; it then continues steadily ascending mitil, 
about half way up from the sea, we come to the 
utterly desolate-looking vilhige of Signes. At first it 
resembles a city of the dead: a church unroofed; 
houses looking as if their inlisibitants were all locked 
up asleep, or imprisoned Avithin them ; gromvd unen- 
closed, and appirently uncultivated ; and not even the 
barking of a hound to break the utter monotony of 
the, scene. 

Signes is, hoAvever, a real living village, Avliich, in 
the hist census, is stated to have hiul 1,218 inhabit- 
ants. Where they stmv themselves, or Avhat becomes 
of them, it Avould cei’tiiinly puzzle any one passing 
through the place to discover. W e did not see a single 
child; the houses Avere closed, imd the only ai)pear- 
ance of life anywhere traceable over the landscape 
before us, consisted of three people at a distance 
di gg ing in a smsdl Availed garden that had at first 
escaped notice. 

After this vilhige tlie road continues Avide and 
paved to the top of the mountain; but the rock is 
naked, except Avhere covered by Avild herbs and 
floAvers. The vieAvs of the surrounding country to 
the east and south are fine, looking doAvn upon the 
lake of Butrinto and the phiius of Vraiui, and pro- 
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scintiii" a clianniiijj; cnitHiie ot tlio mountains ot 
Albania in the back frrouiul. The view across tlie 
bay to Corfu, and the back ground ot lower moun- 
tains in that diroctioJi, is also fine and interesting. 


Unfortunately the weather, which had long been 
threatening, determined to pour fortli its wrath upon 
us just at the time we reached the summit. We took 
shelter in the monastery; but there were only bare 
walls and a roof to protect us, and tcn-rible cutting 
draughts which were worse than the rain. After 
refreshing ourselves with a morsel ol' bread, and a 
draught of water, which I drciw up in a broken jar 
from the well on the summit, we made a hasty tour 
of the little territory, looked at the rough ground 
that forms the plateau on the south side of the rang(', 
and endeavoured to think how beautiful it would liavc^ 
been had the weather been fiivourable. We then de- 
cided to commence our descent, and this we safely 
accomplished in very much less time than it had 
taken us to get to the top. T estimated the mountain 
to be about 3,300 feet. It is well placed for com- 
manding a prospect to the east and noith, but in otlier 
res])ects cannot, I think, be regarded as a first-rate 
point of view. No fineness of wc^ather could give an 
extensive or instructive view from the top toAvards 
the south, and it is impossible to see beyond the very 
near and almost equally lofty summits to the north- 
east and south-Avest. I am quite aware, however, 
thiit a rainy day affords but a poor opportunity of 
judging of the extent and beauty of a landscape from 
a great elevation, and will therefoi’e say no more. 
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At Glyplio, which we reached in a constantly in- 
creasing rjiin, we found our boatmen ready 'with a 
meal which was not unwelcome, and which we ate 
seated on a bench at a round stone table in front of 
the little house by the landing-place. Never did 
Albanian mutton taste more tender, or the excellent 
country wine provided for us by our friend more 
acceptable. At least a dozen men and cliildreii were 
ranged round in all soi*ts of picturesque attitudes 
calmly staring at us; but we paid them no atten- 
tion, and, wrapped in our warm cloaks, despised the 
weather and them. On leaving, we distributed a few 
small coins among the children in retmm for the use 
of the stone table, and even two or three well-dressed 
men did not object to receive their share. The chil- 
dren were very pretty. One of them I noticed par- 
ticularly, a little thing about five years old, dressed 
like a girl, and 'with a girPs face; but I was told by 
the brother, who was in charge, that this, too, was a 
boy. No girls were seen; and we saw no women but 
two or three, who Avere washmg clothes at a trough 
among the olive-trees, and these carefully turned aside 
as Avc approached. They were probably neitlier yoimg 
nor good-looking. 

It is a curious habit of the Greeks, that almost all 
the common people, men as well as Avomen, ride side- 
ways on the saddle. It is true that the AV'omen are 
rarely indulged with a ride at all. One may see group 
after group of peasants, each group consisting perhaps 
of three or four men of various ages and two or three 
Avomcn, all probably members of one family, and a 
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loaded mule, or donkey. Each of the women will have 
on her head a load of wood hirge enough to concctil 
her fcatui’es. One of the men Avill shoulder his hoe, 
another will have some light load, another will ride the 
beast of burden, smd another will lead him. It is 
evident that even now woman occupies but a Ioav 
pkce in the scale of humanity in these countries bor- 
dering on the east. In Corfu this remark chiefly 
apiflics to the women of the lower ehisses, but is there 
very marked. 

As is usual in eastern countries, the women marry 
yomig, the match being arranged by the seniors of 
the family, and objection is said to be rarely made by 
the girl. 

The wedding portion of a bride consists of the 
fjunily jewels, or at least of such a proportion of per- 
sonsil ornaments as can be collected together for the 
occasion. These are really valuable, including much 
gold and silver, and embroidery, and the costumes 
themselves are expensive. Afterwards, when children 
and hard times come, when the oil crop falls short, 
and the maize fails to yield its accustomed return, 
when the rain destroys some things, or, which is more 
common, the drought and sun prevent the due growth 
of others, these resources become available. They are 
savings banks at which no interest is given. The 
husband borrows the dower, and raises money upon it 
by pawning; and as the mont depUU is under govern- 
ment supermtendence, and a definite proportion of the 
estimated vajue is always lent on fair terms, there is 
no great liann done. After a while, a good olive year, 
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EXCURSION TO BENIZZE— GASTURI AND STAVRO— SPRINGS AT 
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The coujitiy to tlie south of Corfu rises ahnost iiiime* 
cliately into low hills, and includes broken giDund, 
abounding Avith picturesque points of view. In this 
direction, also, after the Lake of Cidichiopulo is past, 
there arc cliffs on the east coast of the island, which 
contmue for some distance, and render the view from 
the sea extremely tine. 

A charming excursion, whether by sea or laud, is 
that from Corfu to Benizzc, a little rfllage of only 
250 inhabitants, occupying the narrow space between 
these eastern cliffs and the sea. The distance by 
water is only between tive and six miles, passing the 
mouth of the old Hyllaic Harbour, and the ship of 
Ulysses. Th6 land journey is much greater, owing 
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to the detour made to avoid the lake and the winding 
of the road on the side of the hills, both in the ascent 
to Grasturi and the subsequent descent to Benizze. 

The road out of Corfu passes the head of Calichio- 
pulo, and soon enters the olive groves. Before long, 
wc begin to rise. One or two small villages are seen, 
and more than one road branches off — one to the pass 
of Garuna, another to Santi Deca, and a third to the 
vilhige of Gasturi, all points well worth visiting. 
Two of the roads conduct to the south of the island, a 
district rarely visited, little peopled, and, in summer 
time, very unhealthy. This part of Corfu is compara- 
tively level, and a large tract of flat land projects out 
into the channel at one point for several miles. Ex- 
tensive salinas have formerly existed there, but they 
are not carried on at present. Beyond these, and at 
the furthest extremity, but on the west coast, there is 
a considerable tract of high ground presenting a steep 
fiice towards the sea, and terminating in Cape Bianco, 
the southernmost extremity of Corfu. 

There is another place in Corfu, and several in other 
islands of the Ionian group, where salinas have been 
established. They are always marine marshes, but 
they do not seem to be necessarily unhealthy. This 
depends, no doubt, partly on tlie amount of decompo- 
sing organic matter drifting into their neighbourhood, 
but chiefly on the fecility of access of the sea. In 
Corfu, both are unhealthy, and the villages of Lefkimo 
are eminently so. 

The population of this group of five villages, which 
almost join each other, was, in 1848, 3,850, and in 

ir 
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1860 had only increased to 4,008, a difference of four 
per cent, in tAVclve ywirs. Tliis stsignation is most 
probably due to the uisalubrity of the district. 

On the road to Benizze, in the early morning, one 
meets numerous groups of villagers, bringing market 
produce into Corfu. Some carry their bui’dens on 
their heads, otliei*s on the backs of mules or donkeys. 
Most of the groups consist of men and boys, but occa- 
sionally both women and young girls are seen. All 
the peasants struck me as being cleaner, more healthy, 
better looking, and better gi*oAvn, than the sjune chisses 
in the villages neiir the town to the west. The younger 
women were somewhat l)etter di*essed, though ahvays 
with the same plain skirt of blue, the same kind of 
high chemisette, cut scpiare under the breasts, and a 
handkerchief over the hejul, partly coverhig the face, 
but every now and then so arranged as to set off to 
advantage the features that were thought best worth 
presenting. 

The country in this direction is well cultivated, and 
abounds in fruit and vegetables. The villages arc 
small, but prettily placed, and look clean at a distance, 
though they hardly bcjtr close inspection. This is 
especially the case wth Gasturi. Tt is built on a some- 
what steep hill side, the houses being at different levels. 
Immediately behind the village, rises a pyramidal mass 
of rock, overlooking the whole, and itself crowned 
with a small, but picturesque, country house, the seat 
of Sir Peter Braila, a well informed and intelligent 
gentleman, .occupying a high position in the govern- 
ment. This villa is not inliabitcd except during the 
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summer months, when the heat at Corfu is excesave. 
The view from it across the Channel of Corfu to the 
Albanian Mountains, and the fresh cool breeze coming 
from their summits, which are only free from snow 
for a veiy short season, contrasted with the rich vege- 
tation of Corfu, and especially of the central plains 
immediately below, is extremely fine. The closely 
adjacent village of Gasturi and the mountain of Santi 
Deca are also extremely picturesque. Gasturi itself 
has more than a thousand inhabitants, and contains 
several good houses. 

From the house of Sir P. Braila commences the 
descent to Benizze, by a road cut in a long succession 
of zigzags, down an almost vertical cliff. This is 
really one of the wonders of the island ; not so much 
for the construction of the road, which involves no 
greater difficulties than have been overcome elsewliei’e 
in similar positions, but because of the exquisite and 
constantly varied beauty of the scenery which changes 
at eveiy turn, and alternates the most romantic, with 
the softest and most lovely views. It is also re- 
markable, that so good and costly a road should have 
been constmeted to accommodate so veiy small a popu- 
lation, for it does not lead beyond the village, and 
there seems nothing there in the style of the houses, as 
there certainly is nothmg in the number of the people 
to require so much accommodation. AU the villagers, 
whether on foot, or with beasts of burden, carefully 
avoid the high road, for the Corfiot seems to object 
very strongly to zigzags on a mountaui side, and 
greatly prefers toiling laboriously up a nearly vertical 
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stony path to walking at his eiiso and conducting his 
animal along the easy ascent of a good but longer 
road. 

Jlcnizjcc is prettily placed, but it is chiefly inter- 
esting fi’om the springs of pui’e water that buret out of 
the rock in a ravine behind the village, about a third 
of the way up the steep clifiF. This water has been 
conducted to a reservoii’, and is thence passed along a 
conduit, carefully constructed along the cliff and across 
the country, to supply tlie town of Corfu. Enough 
remains, after filling the reservoir, to keep a multitude 
of small mills at work, whose cheerful noise is never 
lost, and which are seen in succession, as we rise 
rapidly on the hill side, and up the ravine to the source. 
Beyond Benizze, a beautiful and romantic walk of a 
feAV miles leads to a small sti’eam, up Avhich towards 
the source is the mediaeval ruin of Paleocastra, ano- 
ther fine spring of water gushes out of the rock, origi- 
nating the little river, which, like that ui the north of 
the island, is known by no other name than Potamos. 

Without being very remarkable, the ravine up which 
one ascends to the place where the water bursts forth 
from the rock above Benizze, is picturesque, and well 
Worth a visit. Wild limestone rocks shut in the view 
on each side, and, if we turn back, the blue water of 
the sea, and the noble mountains beyond, form the 
usual admirable contrast. The water issues from a 
natural cleft: in the limestone in a considerable stream, 
and is increased by two or three small springs adjacent. 
It fells almost immediately about twelve feet over a 
shelf of rock into a pool, whence it enters a narrow. 
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rocky, and in parts, an artificial chaimel, till it reaches 
the first mill. A variety of trees grow thickly aixiund, 
taking advantage of the perennial moisture, and the 
ravine behind and above closes in rapidly. 

A steep climb conducts jiast a house perched on the 
hill side to a road which leads to the village of Stavrd, 
or the Cross, one of the wildest of those in this part of 
the island, bmlt high up on a narrow ridge just facing 
Santi Dcca on the one side, and looking dowi on 
Gasturi on another, while far below at one’s feet are 
the pretty white houses of Benizze. The village has, 
like many others, a sad, deserted look during the day, 
not a soul being visible, and not a sound heal’d. The 
houses are so close together, that it would often be 
difficult for two stout men to pass each other in the 
interval left, and so irregularly placed that the narrow 
streets or lanes between them appear to end suddenly 
every half dozen yaixls. The houses are almost with- 
out windows looking outwards, and have a very oriental 
look. 

Most of the houses are mere hovels, and I was 
rather suprised to come suddenly on a handsome gate- 
way, evidently once the entrance of a building of some 
jiretence. A semicircular arch of good proportions, 
and, with a quaint face sculptured out of the key- 
stone, was surmounted by a square and ornamented 
entablature, and this again by a small and exceedingly 
quaint full-length figure enclosed between scrolls. 
Within this gate there wore a few fragmentary re- 
mains of a house, apparently larger and better than 
the others, but with no architectimd features I’eimnn- 
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ing. In a small coui’t-yard was a round siliceous 
stone, placed like a table, but used as a sh{ui)ener of 
knives, tools, and swords. 

The cluirclv of Stavi-d is large and inucli superior in 
extenud appearance to the ordinary village churches 
of the island. It is situated quite at the extremity of 
the ridge on Avhich the vilLigo is built, some dishmee 
from the houses, and on the highest and most exposed 
j)oint. The view from it is superb. Benizze lies be- 
low, and the whole coast for miles is clearly made out. 
Gasturi on its hill is detached and prominent. Santi 
Deca, the high mountain at no great distance, looks as 
if one might reach the top in half an hour. A deep 
and rich vaUcy separates Gasturi from the mountain, 
and far away over the fertile plain of the middle of 
Corfu, broken by many picturesque hUls, and covered 
■with its tens of thousands of olive tix'es, and hundreds 
of acres of vineyai’d and corn hmd, rises the broad, 
massive range of San Salvador, Avith its two culmi- 
nating points, and its continuous ridges, to Kanigol in 
the east, and the Castle of St. Angelo m the west. 
Turning round, the view is equally extensive, and not 
less striking. The flat plain of Lefkimo is seen, and 
the high cliffs beliind, terminating in Cape Bisuica, 
loom like a distant island. Paxo is cleai-Iy marked, 
and beyond it the high lands of Santa Maura nuiy be 
recognised in the extreme distance, while the moun- 
tains of Albania, ever present and always beautiful, 
form a graceful bonier to the picture towanls the 
east. 

I descended from Stavni to Benizze by a different 
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and easier path than that by which I had climbed. A 
sheer naked precipice of limestone rock, several hun- 
dred feet high, and perfectly vertical, forms a singular 
termination of the hill and cliff of Stavrd. This pre- 
cipice docs not look towards the sea, but &ces a 
ravine between the hill of Stavrd and that of Gasturi. 
Below this cliff is a long natural talus, fonned of in- 
numerable fragments of rock that have fallen down 
fi’om the precipitous fiice. This talus extends to the 
sea, and is covered everywhere with the richest vege- 
tation. 

One of the roads diverging fi*om that to Benizze 
leads to the village of Santi Deca, from which the 
mountain of that name can be conveniently ascended. 
The vUlage lies on the shoulder of the mountain, 
about a third of the way from the base, and has 
nearly eight hundred inhabitants. It is not very 
clean, and the streets are rough, unpaved, and irre- 
gular; but there are several houses and gardens indi- 
cating material wealth. The land about the village, 
also, is cultivated, and the sides of the mountain are 
imide available wlienever soil enough can be heaped 
together for the pui’pose. 

Santi Deca 'Ayioi Sexa, or the ten saints) has de- 
rived its name from a local tradition. It is sometimes, 
but quite improperly, corrupted into Santa Decca, as 
if the ten male saints had been miraculously rolled 
into one virgin, as some compensation for the much 
more remarkable and celebrated case in the city of 
Cologne, where one maiden saint named UndecimiUa 
has left bcliind her, for the veneration of the faithful. 
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the bones of eleven thousiuid. However this iney be, 
the sununit of the mountjiin before us certauily exhi- 
bits a monastery where ten holy men may have lived 
without being too closely jostled, and we may, there- 
fore, accept the name in whichever way inclination 
suggests. 

The mountain is of considerable elevation, but I 
know of no attempt at measurement either by the 
barometer or other means. It is by no means diffi- 
cult of access, a perfectly good path leading up from 
the village to the monastery, which is within a hiui- 
dred feet of any one of the three simimit peaks of Avhich 
it boasts. It is nearly detached, the pass of Garuna, 
which separates it from the high ridge runnmg south- 
wards to San Mathias, bemg not veiy much above the 
level of the village of Santi Deca. On the east and 
north sides the olive-trees extend high up the moun- 
tain side; on the west side there ai’e chiefly vines 
cultivated in terraces. The whole mountain is of 
limestone. 

Of quite a different character from San Salvador, 
which is the higher of two culminatmg points of a 
long ridge and table-land, Santi Deca represents the 
angle formed by the meeting of the east Jind west 
coast ranges of the southern division of Corfu, or 
rather, perhaps, of the south rrriddle, since the 
soirthcm part more properly consists of the fiiHa 
terminating with Cape Bianco. The easterm range 
appears in Stavrd, and is separated by a somewhat 
wide ravine from Santi Deca, through which runs 
one of the roads from Corfu to Lefkirno. The 
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western range is the loftier, and from the mountain 
of San Mathias, some miles to the 80uth>west, the 
ground sinks till it dies into the cMs which run all 
along the west coast of the island to Cape St. Angelo 
beyond Paleocastrizza. San Mathias is probably little, 
if at all, inferior in elevation to Santi Deca, but no 
one seems to have estimated the height. 

Regarded in this light, Santi Deca is interesting, as 
opening out a view of the south of the island, which 
cannot be seen from any point further north, and I 
was therefore anxious to reach the summit. The 
views towards Corfu and the sea are, perhaps, hardly 
equal to those from Stavrd, but those on the other 
side are instructive. 

The beautifiil pass of Garuna is immediately below 
the steep western face of Santi Deca. On this side of 
the mountain, as I have already remarked, there is a 
succession of terraces covered with vines, and at the 
foot of the cliff is a somewhat wide expanse at an 
elevation sufficiently above that of the village of Santi 
Deca to make it a steep pull for a carriage. Here is 
the pass between the mountains, and the cliffs beyond 
wliich are somewhat higher. A picturesque road 
tlu’ough the olives leads over the pass into the valley 
beyond, and so to the lake of Corissio, passing the foot 
of Santa Mathias. 

The vine and fig flourish in all this part of the 
island; and they are even cultivated at the monastery, 
close to the summit of Santi Deca, where there is a 
small plot of level ground. At the time of my visit. 
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the men were busy teiidirig the vines, and the women 
carrymg brushwood. 

From all the heights in every part of Corfu, the 
same general structure may be obseiwed ; and, us mth 
this chapter I take leave of the island for the present, 
it ^viU be desirable to take this opportunity of alluding 
to a point in its physical geography, on Avhich much 
of its characteristic beauty depends, and to which also 
much of its present Avant of salubrity may be referrad. 
If, in this Avay, I can offer any practical suggestion to 
those, whether in the island or elseAvhere, who have it 
in their power to improve the ssmitary state of this very 
important and most beautiful spot, it Avill be well Avorth 
Avhile to diverge a little from the mere narrative of my 
travel, at the risk of being thought tedious by some of 
my readers. 

Looking doAvn from the highest peak of Santi Deca, 
the eye is attracted at once by a large sheet of water, 
at a distance of several miles to the south, nearly cor- 
responding Avith, but not so large as the Val di Rop|)a, 
already described in the last chapter as one of tlie 
points of greatest interest in the aucav from the cliffs 
of Pelleka. 

This large sheet is called the Lake of Corissio. I 
was not able to reach it, — ^my time in the island being 
limited, and the distance from the town considerable; 
but I saAV it, and made enquiries concerning it, Avhich 
satisfied me of its real nature. It presents conditions 
by no means identical with those exhibited by the Val 
di Ivoppa, and, indeed, more like those observed at 
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Govino; but it has its own peculiarities. It is a 
marine marsh of great extent, very littlu below the 
ordinary level of the sea, receiving the drainage of 
a considerable mountain district, but having natural 
outlets that have sometimes been obstructed. At 
such times, the lake has become a source of malaria, 
and has rendered the neighbourhood absolutely unin- 
habitable. 

Besides the Val di Koppa, the harbour of Govino, 
the Lake of Calichiopulo, and the Lake of Corissio, I 
saw, at least, a dozen similar examples on a much 
smaller scale in Corfu. Some are perfectly round 
pools, such as are seen below Scripero, on the way to 
the pass of Pantaleoni; some irregular marshes, seen 
on the road to PcUcka ; some swamps by the sea-side ; 
jmd some large flats south of Santi Deca, before the 
Lake of Corissio is reached. 

The Lake of Corissio had always for many yejurs 
an outlet to the sea; and, in old maps, it is marked as 
a bay rather than a lake. This outlet has been long 
since choked up, and the lake has become enclosed; 
and as the level of tlie bottom of the basin is not very 
different from the mean sea level of the Mediterranean 
at that point, it is always subject to be choked. The 
Val di Roppa and most of the other swamps are, in 
some respects, similarly circumstanced, being near the 
sea level, but not drainmg naturally into the sea. 

It must be remembered that, although there is little 
true tide traceable in the Adriatic, and, indeed, in the 
Mediterranean generally, beyond Malta, the waters of 
that great inland sea arc subject to considemble suid. 
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apparently, to periodical alternations of level, some- 
times receding so as to leave bare extensive breadths 
of mud and sand, and sometimes advancing much 
beyond their usual limits. In embayed portions of 
the sea and in the channels between Lirge islands and 
the main hind, where one end of the channel is much 
narrower than the other, or is choked up, this difference 
is, of course, liable to be multiplied. 

The question of real tidal influences in these waters 
must be regarded as stiU subject to discussion, al- 
though a large amount of careful observation was, 
many years ago, brought to bear upon it by Admiral 
Smyth. It is certain that there is a diurnal change 
of level, and extremely probable that this is due to 
lunar action, but the amount of flux and reflux is 
small, and greatly interfered ^vith by winds and 
currents. Thus, at Veniee, it is considered that 
the time of high water takes place about an hour and 
a-half before the moon reaches the meridian, and again 
after an interval of twelve hours, while the times of 
rising and setting of the moon arc the periods of low 
water. The change of level is stated to vaiy from 
one to four feet at the head of the Adriatic, but is 
probably less, and is so completely interfered with by 
occasional currents, produced by local winds, as often 
to be altogether masked and lost sight of. 

But while at the head of the Adriatic the tide due 
to the moon’s attraction is thus masked, it is even less 
clear in the Ionian sea, where the water is more open. 
In Corfu, as at Argostoli, in Cephalonia, it is only in 
emlmyed seas that the effect is determinable; and it 
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generally only ranges between two inches and a foot. 
Still there can hardly be a doubt that there does exist 
a periodical rise and fiJl of the water; and the result, 
even of this small wave, ought to involve a correspond- 
ing change of the air, and secure good health. That 
this is not the case is probably due to the interference 
of prevalent winds with the real tide. 

There are many causes acting to produce a change 
of level in 'these waters, and each helps to complicate 
the others. Thus, in some places and during some 
seasons, the vaporisation of the water in the open 
parts of the sea may help not a little, while some- 
times the continuance for an unusual period of some 
prevalent wind, and even the earthquakes, by pro- 
ducing large waves, are enabled to influence greatly 
the level of the water at enormous distances. The 
whole subject, though of much interest, is surroimded 
by difficulties, which render it difficult to determine 
accurately the meaning of local observations. 

On the whole, however, we must regard the Medi- 
terranean as being subject to one or more direct 
small tides, besides having its waters disturbed by 
occasioiml storm; but as the regular tide is very 
small, and the flux and reflux of the tide in a large 
ocean is accompanied by the disturbance, equally 
regular, of the great atmospheric wave, so this occa- 
sional change of level may, perhaps, be accompanied 
by anrinll oscillations in the pressure of the air, and be 
connected with winds. Certain winds prevalent for a 
long time must inevitably drive the water into, or out 
of, the various embayed portions of the Mediterranean; 
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and the reflex action of the •tvave thus produced may 
act again on the atmosphere.* 

It is in the districts where the prevailing rock is 
limestone of a nature ver}' easily cracked and cer- 
tainly very cavernous, that these dangerous swamps, 
whether freshwater or marine, are known. That the 
limestone rocks of the whole of Corfu contain much 
water is e'V’ident from the fact tliat at the tops of all 
the mountains where monasteries are built, wells are 
sunk, and water reached ■with the gmitest ease. When 
I was at the top of San Salvador, after a drought of 
eight weeks ■without a drop of min and Avith little 
cloud, the water was within eight feet of the surfiice 
in the monk’s well, at the very highest ix)int of the 
island. The springs that issue fiom the sea, at the 
foot of the mountain near Ipso, arc further piwfs of 
the state of the case. Limestones, cavernous in them- 
selves, and constantly giving pissage to water tiuit 
dissolves the rock while it })asscs through it, must 
inevitably tend to form funnel-shaped valleys; and 
the bottoms of such valleys becoming filled with 


* I may, however, state a result of personal observation in the island 
of Santa Maura during the equinoctial gales of the present spring 
(1863), which were unusually severe and prolonged, owing to there 
having been no change of weather and little rain for three months. 
During the whole season of the gales (extending over ten days), during 
which calms, hurricanes, torrents of rain, bright sunshine, and fear- 
ful thunder-storms rapidly alternated, the indications of a sensitive 
aneroid barometer showed no rapid change of pressure ; and the total 
range did not exceed nine millimetres. The lowest reading was *736, 
and the highest, after the worst weather commenced, The usual 

reading throughout was *741. During this time, the level of the water 
in the sea changed about two feet. 
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detritus, brought down from the adjacent hills, as* 
sume a dead level constantly rising. From the nature 
of the case, it would be a comparatiyely easy task to 
carry off the water retained on these bottoms by deep 
cuts, kept clear from time to time; and there cannot 
be a doubt that, with the removal of the stagnant 
water, the malaria derived from them would not exist. 

The periodical occurrence and heavy fell of rain 
in the island of Corfu, the nature of the rock of which 
the island is chiefly formed, and the rapid growth of 
vegetation immediately after the spring rains, followed 
by the intense heat of summer, combine to produce 
malaria. A thorough and systematic drainage of all 
the valleys and swamps, whether fresh water or ma- 
rine, free access given to the sea in the saline marshes, 
and a rapid removal of the rain water draining into 
these receptacles, prcventmg the accumulation of or- 
ganic matter m stagnant pools, could not fell to have 
a favourable effect with reference to the villages of the 
interior, and very greatly improve the sanitary state 
of the island. 

On the other hand, the marine swamps, such as 
those of Lake Calichiopulo, Lake Corissio, and Govino, 
are becommg silted up, and are subject to the occa- 
sional and irregular rise and fell of the water in the 
Channel of Corfii, besides receiving fresh water during 
the rainy season. So long as a large quantity of organic 
matter reaches and enters these tracts of shallow 
water, or grows on the broad line that intervenes be- 
tween the highest and lowest levels the sea reaches, so 
long will they remain poisonous, and nothing but the 
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constant and free access of the sea can keep them 
clear. 

Probably nothing short of the absolute silting up, 
and the conversion into jwnnanent hind, of these lakes, 
will altogether remove the causes of insalubrity, but 
with care much of the mischief might be prevented. 
It is very doubtful whether a saline marsh on an 
ordinaiy sea shore where the water is not extremely 
shallow is of itself injurious, and it may be regarded 
as certain, that by the removal of the shallow stag- 
nant pools of brackish water, all that is seriously inju- 
rious would be got rid of, and the coast of Corfu 
would become healthy. 

The movement of the population of Corfii is so 
slow, and has been so unsatis&ctory since the census 
in 1848, that some effort is clearly required to im- 
prove the healthiness of the island. It is true that 
the statements for the intermediate years given with- 
out detail are somewhat contradictory, but if any 
reliance can be placed on the returns, the native po- 
pulation of Corfu in 1861 had certainly not increased 
at the rate of one per cent, per annum for many 
years, and scarcely then exceeded 64,000, being at 
the rate of 281 per square mile. There is reason to 
suppose that in former times the population has been 
at least four times as great, and I have already ex- 
pressed an opinion that before the siltmg took place to 
the extent it has now reached, the saline marshes 
were less unhealthy than they are at present. 

It may be a question whether the cultivation of the 
olive to the great extent it has reached in Corfu has 
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not also helped to put the air in a state to receive and 
propa^te malarious gases. The princijml tree vege- 
tation in all parts of the low lands being of this kind, 
the trees not being trimmed, and the dead wfX)d seldom 
removed, there is a constant slow decay almost every- 
where. The luxuriant vegetation of spring, followed 
by a long period of summer heat, cannot but tend to 
increase the danger in localities where the gi'ound is 
low and flat. The absence of forests in the moun- 
tains, is another cause affecting the state of the atmo- 
sphere, by increasing radiation and evaporation. 

On the whole, it would seem that while there are 
several causes sufficiently accounting for and explain- 
ing the frequent and serious attacks of summer fever 
in the islsmd of Corfu, many of these causes arc 
cnpable of removal, and others might be so far modi- 
fied as to give reasonable hope of effecting a gresit 
improvement in the ssmitary state of the island at 
moderate cost, if the attention of the autlioritics could 
bo seriously directed to the subject. It may seem 
difficult to understand how a matter so vitally import- 
imt should fail to receive the consideration it deserves ; 
but the explanation is at hand, for political gossip is to 
the Corfiot a much more important part of public busi- 
ness than any honest inquiry as to the best measures 
of attaining any great practical good. 

There is one district hi Corfu about which I tave 
hitherto said little, and which is, perhaps, the most 
unhealthy of all; I mean the whole of what is called 
Lefkimo, comprising the southern extremity of the 
island, which terminates in the bold headland of Ca))e 

I 
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Bianco, fonnerly Leucinna, •where the Athenians are 
said to have erected a trophy on the occasion of their 
first mval "victory on the breaking out of the Pclojwn- 
nesian war. The soil and rock here is much more 
marly than elsewhere in Corfu ; the produce is chiefly 
oil — ahvays a bad indication, and the villages, which 
are numerous, are sdinost all in decay, and most of the 
houses in mins. So little stone is there hereiibouts, 
that the stone for the houses has to be broiight fixim 
the opposite coast of Alliania. Long ago, the mis(?r- 
able appeamnee of the j^eoplc, their dirt, and squalor, 
and poverty, attracted attention. Dr. Davy, speaking 
of the people of this part of Corfu, remarks, “ Agues 
are common amongst tliera, ^ is scurvy, particulai’ly 
among the men, and dropsy, and visceral disease. It 
is remarkable, that they are also vciy subject to gout, 
a complaint elsewhere exceedingly rare in the Ionian 
islands. I Avas told, that in the Avhole population of 
the fi^e principal villages, Avhich are contiguous, 
amounting to about 2,000, there were when I visited 
it, in the. spring of 1825, forty cases of the complaint, 
many of them severe and chronic. I saw one man a 
complete martyr to the disease, Avho had been confined 
to bed three or four years, a cripple from concretions 
of lithate of soda in the joints of his hands and feet.” 
Thi| terrible state is attributed to the position, the 
marly soil, and the stagnant water in the neighbour- 
hood. Dr. Davy is inclined to attribute the result to 
the food and habits of the people. He says, that 
during the time of making oil they will eat fi’om one 
to tAvo pounds of oil a day, and at other times from 
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six ounces down to two ounces, according to the 
plenty or scarcity. There is a marl district in Cepha- 
lonia, near Lixuri, and another in Zante, neither of 
which is unhealthy in a remarkable degree. 

That the island of Corfu is inevitably unhealthy, in 
the strictest and most practical sense of the word, is 
as clear fiwm the statistics of the population as from a 
common sense view of the case in connexion with these 
large marshy tracts (see chapter iv.). The increment 
of the population for the last four years is at the rate 
of only one per cent, per annum, and there had pre- 
viously been a diminution. The proper increment 
would be at least treble that rate in a healthy, thinly- 
peopled country; and the conclusion I think is, that 
until some other cause can be pointed out, the malaria 
must be looked to as the cause. I have not been able 
to obtain even a suggestion as to the possible existence 
of any other cause. 

At the same time, it would give a very un&ir and 
incorrect notion of the climate of Corfa if it were dis- 
missed thus summarily. To the feelings of most of 
the English residents, who can select their position, 
and who avoid certain imprudences of exposure, the 
temperature and state of the air are generally pleasant. 
The winter is short; and though the rainfall seems to 
be veiy heavy when it does come, the number of rainy 
days is small. The quantity of cloud, except at certain 
brief seasons of change, is also extremely small. The 
air is clear, bright, and dry, — ^very stimulating to the 
membrane lining the throat and hmgs; but this is not 
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always mipleasnnt, and those who escape lever sufter 
little from other diseases. 

As a proof of the ssmitaiy condition ol* the lower 
classes, I may state, on the authority of the best 
authorities, native and English, that dux’ing summer 
and autumn, the whole of the suburb towards the 
Lake of Calichiopulo is one muss of low fever. This 
fever is never absent ; and l)oth giwvn up people and 
children show, in their geneiid appeai*ance, the bad- 
ness of the air they broathe. 

A strong contaist is appxu’ent when we compare this 
xvith the medical statistics of the troops stationed here. 
Many of them suffer less than in any other Mediter- 
ranean station; and, generally, there is nothing to 
complain of. This is doubtless due to the jxxsition 
and good ventilation of the barracks and the nourish- 
ing food supplied. A good deal of fever of all kinds 
seems common among the s.‘ulors and marines on boawl 
the men of war in the harbour, when they remaui long 
on the station. 

It has often beeix stated, and is, indeed, practically 
admitted, that Corfu itself forms an admirable inter- 
mediate station between England and the tropics. 
For troops sent in good health from England, some 
care no doubt is needed to avoid malaria in summer 
imd autumn. During those seasons, also, the heat is 
excessive, — probably quite as trying to the consti- 
tution as either India or the West Indies. Those 
who escape in Corfu would probably escape if re- 
moved at once' to the tropics, and those who there 
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receive the seeds of low fever and malaria may not 
die, but arc so &r injured in constitution that they 
can never after be of much value for severe work. 


PAXO. 

I conclude this chajjter with a brief notice of the 
two islands of Paxo and Antipaxo, which the short 
stay in the coimtry and the unfevourable state of the 
weather did not allow me to visit. Paxo is a little 
island about ten miles south of Corfu, measuring 
nearly five miles long and two miles across, and 
having, at the last census, a population of 4,635 
souls. It is hilly, and covered almost entirely mth 
olives, the rock being everpvhere limestone, as in 
Corfu. There is only one small stream, called, as 
usual, the Potamo. The houses of the only toAvn arc 
neat, whitewashed, mid embosomed in gardens and 
olive trees, offering, on entering the little liarbour, a 
very agreeable sight. It is on the east side of the 
island opj^wsite the Albmiiau coast. The harbour is 
merely a nanxiw passage bctweeji two detached rocky 
masses of limestone and the larger islmid. It emmot 
be entered in bad weather. On the outermost of the 
islimds is a small chapel, mid on the iimennost a fort. 

Paxo, although so small, nmks as one of the islands 
forming the Septinsular Republic. It has, therefore, 
its Resident, or representative of the Lord High Com- 
missioner, a municipality with its Regent, judiciid 
courts, and other machineiy of government. A small 
detachment of troops has genendly been stationed 
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there. It is subject only to the Lord High Com- 
missioner; and it sends its representative to the As- 
sembly. 

Antipaxo is a rocky islet south of Puxo. It contains 
about 100 inhabitants, chiefly shepherds imd flshennen. 
Asphaltum exudes from between the strata of limestone 
in a liquid form. On exjwsure, it becomes haiil and 
brittle. 

A curious legend concernuig Paxo is given by Plu- 
tarch, and is alluded to by Milton in his grand “ Ode 
on the Natmty,” in these words : — 

“ TIic lonely mountains o’er, 

And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament: — ” 

The following is an account of the legend, given by 
an old annotator in Spenser’s “ Pastoral in May : ” — 

“Here (in Paxo), about the time that our Lord 
suffered his most bitter pission, certain persons ssiiling 
from Italy to Cyprus at night, heard a voice calling 
aloud, Thamus ! Thamus ! who, giving ear to the cry, 
Avas bidden (for he Wiis pilot of the ship), Avhen he 
came near to Pelodes (the Bay of Butiinto), to tell 
that the great god Pan Avas dead ; Avhich he doubting 
to do, yet for that when he came to Pelodes, there 
Avas such a calm of Avind that the ship stood still in 
the sea umnoved, he Avas forced to cry aloud that Pan 
Avas dead; AvhereAvithal there Avere such piteous out- 
cries and dreadful shrieking as hath not been the like.” 

Paxo is described as possessing a certsiin amount of 
mincKil Avoalth, chiefly in sulphur and sulphur springs. 
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It has, also, some Mr building material. Its inhabi- 
tants are among the best looking and most comfortable 
of the whole group, and are different, in this respect, 
from most of the small islands. Its olive trees are 
celebrated as among the finest trees and as yielding 
the largest crops and the best oil of any of the islands. 
Seen from the sea, it offers little to remai’k upon; and 
its small town, Gaja, and nearly land-locked harbour 
are more picturesque than useful. Besides the tomi, 
there are numerous small villages. I ought to men- 
tion that the town is said to have received its name 
from the early Christian disciple, Giiius, mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

Paxo is without springs of water sufficient to supply 
the inhabitants, and what there are seem to be incon- 
veniently placed, wliilc some of them are brackish. 
Large cisterns, or tmiks, have been constructed out of 
the rock to store the water in dry seasons, and these 
seem to have proved very useful. I caimot but think 
that as the prevailing rock is the common limestone 
of the islands, artesian springs might be discovered 
by boiing. 

The air of this little island is regarded as veiy 
healthy, and the people attam a great age. The 
women are remarkable for their good looks when 
young; but, as elsewhere in this part of the Avorld, 
the beauty of the loAver classes is worn off before the 
girls are out of their teens. In dress, they Avere 
formerly picturesque; but costume is rapidly dying 
out. Both sexes ai*e rather idle and very inoffensive, 
Imt igiiomnt and superstitious; spiimuig thread, but 



luinlly able te make cloth. They are olten .seen 
knittin" in the air. Tlu'y are t.ol(*ral)ly \vi*ll 

olf, and tew, or none, are absolutely unprovided for. 
It is S!ud that many of the [HMavr tiuuilies possess 
olive trees without owninj; land. A few years un- 
disputed possession »)f tiie fruits of a tree substantiate 
a claim to ])ermanent owiiei*ship, or, at least, h) owner- 
ship as long as the trees last, and thus aiiyom? having 
been lucky enough to appropriate a neighbour’s pro- 
perty for a time without notice, becomes the legjil 
otvner of the trees he has robbed. This, however, 
gives no claim to the hind on which the trees glow. 

There is a bishop of Paxos, mid many very small 
chapels aio distributed about the island. As else- 
where, they are chiefly used on certain special 
festivals, being those of the saint to whom the chapid 
is dedicated. 

Paxo is remarkalile for its caverns. They open 
from the west and .south-west, and are situated in the 
lofty perpendicular cliffs of that part of the island. 
They cmi oidy be entered in boats, and in calm 
weather. The large.st of them is about 100 feet high 
at its mouth, — ^nearly a thiixl of the height of the cliff; 
and its width is also about 100 feet. It enters more 
than 100 yiu’ds; and when inside, the view outwai'ds 
is described as veiy peculiar — “ not without grandeur 
and a certain beauty, produced by a coinbinatiou of 
circurnstmices, such as the great arched lofty roof — 
the vast perpendicular walls — the deep and tmnspa- 
rent blue water beneath, heaving up and down — the; 
gigantic cliff skirting it on the outside, almost shutting 
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out the sea and sky — the beautiful and vivid tints of 
tlie I’oek — the extraowlinary play of light on the roof 
— and that clear obscuiv which belongs to deep shade 
in a (dear atmosphere under a bright sun.”* This 
cav(;i*n is covered with the beautiful “maiden-hair” 
fern. 

Other caverns, not hir distant, are highly charac- 
teristic of limestone districts and very picturesque, 
being divided into compartments, with openings in 
the roof admitting the light of day. The cliff 
scenery connected with these caverns is very fine, 
and is said to be superior to anything of the kind in 
the whole irnige of the Ionian Islands. 

Besides Paxo and Antipaxo, there are several 
other snnJl islands situated to the north of Corfu, 
and belonging to that island. Of these, Fano is 
intoKJsting, as possessing a large and roomy cavern, 
difficult of access, except from the sea, and during 
very fine weather. This cave was long the resort 
of robbers and pirates. It Avas called by the French 
the Cave of Calypso, but Avithout the smallest reason. 
It opens on the wesstera side of the island. Fano 
also contains one of the curious, circular, hollow 
valleys, entirely enclosed, of which mention has 
ah*eady been made, and which recur in most of 
tlie other islands. It affords good quail shooting in 
the spiing. 


* Davy’s “ Ionian Islands/’ vol. i, p. 67. 
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lo! next, when Acamania’s shona extend, 
Leucatc’s pale and broken rocks ascend. 

Ah, &tal scene! by Yenus doom’d to proTO 


That breaks against thy hoarse resounding side. 
Yliat though thy long forsaken steep retain 



From Sappho’s plaintive verse, and hapless flame. 


WBiani’s "Hone Ionise,” p. 30. 



CHAPTER V. 


SANTA MAURA— THE ISLAND AND ITS EARLY HISTORY— REMARK- 
ABLE POSITION WITH REGARD TO THE MAINLAND OP GREECE 
—LATER HISTORY-^lIE CHIEF TOWN— ITS POSITION AND 
ORIGIN— 1!HE LAGOON- APPROACH TO THE ISLAND— DESCRIP- 
TION OF THE TOWN— ITS HOUSES AND SUBURBS— THE PORT— 
CYCLOPEAN REMAINS AND ANTIQUITIES— PREPARATIONS FOR 
THE prince’s WEDDING DAY— THE LEVEE— THE PERFORM- 
ANCE AT THE CHURCH— THE BALL— COSTUMES— THE SUPPER 
—BEHAVIOUR OP THE GUESTS— ILLUMINATIONS— INFLUENCE 
OF THE RESIDENT. 

The island of Santa Maura is the third in magnitude 
and the fourtli in population of the islands of the Sep* 
tinsular Republic; but it is rarely visited, and has no 
town of impoilMce. Its area is estimated roughly at 
180 square miles, and its population at 24,000. It 
is the Leucadia of the ancients, a name which has 
been very disadvantageously exchanged for Santa 
Maura; but as the latter is that by which it is now 
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generally kno^vn, and is the name mentioned in mo- 
dem maps and geographical books, I suppose it must 
here be retained.* 

Santa Maura is a mountainous island, its highest 
elevation exceeding 3,000 feet, smd there being within 
it several hills exceeding 2,000 feet. It consists, for 
the most part, of two principal and several subordinate 
mountain chains, trendmg north and south. It is 
twenty miles long from north to south, and about ten 
miles wide; but, as will be seen by the map, the 
western side is the longest, and it contains, or, rather, 
is connected with, the loftiest ridges. 

Properly speaking, the island belongs to the main- 
land of Greece, although, politically, the adjacent 
shores of Greece belong to it, so that the Santa Maii- 
riots claim, and possess, the whole of the valuable 
fisheries in the shallow waters between the north of 
the island and the continent. We shall presently see 
on what law, and for what reason these curious rights 
exist and have been retained. 

I have said that the island properly forms part of 
Greece. It can, indeed, hardly be said to be sepa- 
rated ' ftx)m it, although no doubt a small part of the 

* It is a curious fact that while the old Greeks denominated the 
island LeuJeos white) from the colour of the cliffs, the more recent 

inhabitants have named it Santa Maura from /Mupo; or black. 

The latter name, however, is supposed to be that of a lady from Con- 
stantinople who died in the fort, and has no reference to physical ap- 
pearances. It ought only to be used in speaking of the fort ; but cus- 
tom has proved strongel* than reason ; and, as stated in the text, it has 
gradually superseded the old and modem Greek names for the island 
and town. 
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connecting isthmus, or causeway, is permanently co- 
vcnid by a few inches of water.* The northern boun- 
dary of this isthmus may be said to extend from Teki 
Cjistle, and the islands and rocky reef in front of that 
hmd, to the cliffs below the north-western headland of 
Siinta Maura. Outside this line there is everywhere 
deep water. The southern boundary of the isthmus 
is between Fort Alexander in the island and the 
opposite shore, a distance of about 350 yards; outside, 
(to the south,) there is also rather deep water. The 
distance from north to south, marking the ■width of 
the isthmus is somewhere about two and a-half miles, 
and the area is for the most part covered by very 
shallow water, divided artificially by causeways, which 
shut off a portion to the north-west, described and 
spoken of as “ the lagoon.” 

It appears that by treaty, and by a feir interpreta- 
tion of the old maritime law of the Mediterranean, of 
which the basis is to be found in the “ Institutes of Jus- 
tinian,” all the sea at the northern extremity of Santa 
IMaum, as for as the highest point to which the “water 
ever rises, and therefore all the land that has been at 
any time laid bare by the retirement of the sea -withui 


* I am aware of more tlian one instance, on a small scale, of this 
doubtful separation, and in tidal seas there are small islands, sometimes 
joined, sometimes detached. In most cases the island designation pre- 
vails even where there is this alternation. I know of no island so large 
and important in a non-tidal sea that is circumstanced like Santa 
Maura, and I think it indicates a remarkable permanence of level in 
the district for at least 2,500 years, unless, indeed, there has been a 
slow elevation, and a paring away of the surface corresponding to the 
elevation. 
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those limits, belongs to the island of Santa Maum. A 
curions result follows, for, as the sea-bottom seems to 
be shalloAving by the de|H>sit of mud on the Gret^k 
side, smd it is veiy rarely indetHl that the waters reach 
their full height, a |K)rtion of the mainland of Greece 
is included among the island possessions. Thence the 
right of constructing a harlwur; and st>, agsiin, tlic 
right of protecting such harbour by a foi’t, if it should 
be formed natui’ally. The cujMicity of bemefitting by 
that portion of coast, is, indeed, thus lost to the 
Greeks. A somewhat valuable fishery is included 
among the rights 2 X) 8 se 8 sed by the ishmdei’s, and sibso- 
lute possession is secured by this arrangement. As a 
proof that this is no barren right, it is on record that 
on one occasion, before the liberation of Greece, when 
the Turkish Government commenced, and nearly com- 
pleted, a strong fort, too near our frontier to be agroe- 
able, they were called on to dismantle it, and were 
forced to do so. The ruins of this fort still e.x-ist. 

The classical histoiy of Leucadia I will allude to 
presently. Its more recent historj’’ has been written 
by Dr. Petrizzopulo, a learned native of the island, 
long resident in Italy, and a member of the Academy 
of Padua. His lxx)k, a small pamphlet, was published, 
in 1824, at Venice. Commencing with an account of 
the island under the Romans, for the accuracy of 
which classical authorities are quoted, he proceeds to 
narrate the events that followed the accession of Con- 
stantine the Great, and the christianizing of the island 
by the appointment of Agatarcus as its first bi8lio[). 
As is usual in the account of conversion of that penod, 
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the people were more anxious to Jbe baptized than the 
bishop could be to baptize them, and the change from 
Paganism, whatever its value might be, was effected 
with an almost miraculous rapidity. Then followed 
the irruption of the Vandals under Genseric, and until 
the &11 of the eastern empire various bishops seem to 
have been appointed, and to have attended the councils 
from time to time, sununoned up to the close of the 
tenth century. At this time the Ottoman empire was 
mpidly gaining ground, and had obtained its greatest 
victories in the ca.st, and a century afterwards the cru- 
sades commenced. Leucadia was then selected as a safe 
spot in which to deposit the body of St. Donatus for a 
time; but after that, there was an interval of great 
confusion, during Avhich little notice Avas taken of so 
small and unimportant a locality as this island. It 
became in Liter times the fighting ground of the 
Turks and Venetians, until the former were finally 
driven out. The new city of Santa Maura, or Amaxiki, 
Avas founded in 1445, and has since undergone many 
important chmiges. 

With a large and sheltered bay, and several jwrts in 
the south of the island, it seems to have been almost an 
act of peiwerse stupidity, especially in a maritime people, 
to have selected as the site of the chief toAvn a bare, un- 
meaning, unhealthy spot, a mile aAv^ay from any place 
to Avhich it is possible for a ship to approach, and Avith 
no conveniences, or any redeeming points. As in 
many other cases, however, accident has had more to 
do Avith this position than intention. At a very early 
l)eriod — so early that it is described by Homer — ^there 

K 
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Stood on the healthy and pleawint hills, behind and 
above tlic istlunns, a city called Ae/vtvw, suthcicait 
Temains of. whose Cyclo})ean walls still exist to mark 
its limits. I believe that at the time this city Avas 
founded, the station may have been much less subject 
than it noAV is to malaria, for the Li^oon, Avhich is 
rapidly silting up, Avas then certainly larger, and the 
gi-eater psirt of it must have been deeper than it noAV 
is. At any Kite there AA'as free access to the sea from 
the south to the foot of the hills, and fewer olive trees 
covered the flat land bctAveen the hills and the water, 
and there is no reason Avhy the Avater may not have 
remained untainted during the Avhole summer. It is 
easy to understsuid the advantage of a position like 
that of Nericos in early times, for it was easily acces- 
sible, and yet perfectly defensible against any means 
of attack then knoAvn. Homer described this large 
tract of land, Avliich Avas and is so nearly connected 
Avith the mainland that one can easily walk across it, 
as a peninsula and not an island, but as I shall have 
occasion to consider this question at greater length 
presently, I Avill not here pursue it further. 

Much later than Homer’s time, but still some tAVO 
thousand years ago, there was a city on the same spot, 
probably much larger, built by the Corinthians, and 
called Leocas, whose remains are also traceable, and 
of Avhich the coins and pottery and bronzes are in 
various collections. 

It is worthy of remark that Homer speaks of Leucadia 
as Aicrri Hmlpoib^ ‘the peninsula of Epirus’ (a name 
formerly including Acamania, the present designation 
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of the op[X)site shore of Greece). ' We also leam that 
the Corinthifuis cut a canal threugh the isthmus, which, 
hoAvever, iu time became silted up, so that, in the 
PelojxHuiesian war, Thucydides describes the galleys 
SIS conveyed acress the .isthmus, and the same was 
done by Philip, son of Demetrius, in B.c. 218, as is 
described by Polybius. Livy, also, in describing tbe 
si(!gc of Leucas by the Homans shortly aftenvards 
(b.c. 197), gives the folloAving description of the 
locality : “ Leucjidia, nunc, insula^ et vadoso frcto quod 
perfossum manu est, ab Acarnanhl divisji, turn peninsula 
ecat^ occidentis regione artis faucibus cohajrons Acama- 
nue. Quingentos ferine passus longte fauces erant; 
lafce baud amplius centum et viginti. In his angustiis 
Leucas posita est, colli ajiplicata verso in orientem et 
Acarnaiiiam. Ima urbis plana sunt, jacentia ad mare, 
quo Leucadia ab AcamaniS, dividitur. Inde terrA, 
marique expugnabilis est. Nam et vada sunt stagno 
similioni, quam mart; et campus tciTcnus omnis ope- 
rique faciUs.” — T. Liv. xxxiii., 17. 

“ Leucadia, now an island separated from Acornania by a shallow 
strait, which is a work of art, was then a peninsula, united on its 
eastern side to Acarnania by a narrow isthmus (this isthmus was about 
500 paces in length, and in breadth not above 120 paces). At the en- 
trance of this narrow neck stands Leucas, stretching up part of a liill 
which faces the east and Acarnania; thelow'er part of the town is level, 
lying along the sea, whicli divides Leucadia from Acarnania. Thus it 
lies open to attacks both from the sea and from the land, for the channel is 
more like a marsh than a sea, and all the adjacent gronnd lias a depth 
w^hich renders the construction of works easy.” — Baker's Translation. 

After a gallant defence, Leucas became a Roman 
city, juid iu due time the seat of a Christian bishopric. 
It remained so till seized by the Turks in 1467.* 
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Of the low flat that T have csilled the isthmus, only 
a part is permanently alnm* water. It consists of a 
spit of siiiul reachinjj fWau the north-westeni end of 
the pi*es(>nf island to within a couple of hundred yards 
of the mainland of CJreece. 

The belt of sjind is, flu* the most part, nan*ow ; but 
it •widens in two or three places, one of them aftbrdin«j 
sjKtcc for the constniction of a large fort. Here the 
I’urks, and after them the Venetians, made their 
head quarters, as it is approachable from the north 
by ships of considendde burden; mid beforo the 
modern improvemeuts in artillery, must have been 
exeeedingly strong. It was held alteriuitely by the 
Turks and Venetians; and the fomier constructed an 
aqueduct, nearly a mile long, across the shallow watci*s 
between the fort and the plains below Lcuciis, whore 
are excellent and abundant springs. The Venetians 
living in the fort tmded with the Greeks and others 
inliabiting the island, and kept their magazines and 
certain cars, used for conveying produce and otlier 
jiurposes, at the nearest iioint of land to the fort. By 
degrees, a settlement was made on this sjxit; and as 
the Greek word for a car is the to'wu that 

arose was called or, in Italian, Amaxiki. 

The modem representative of this town, much altered, 
enlarged, and rebuilt, is the present capital of the is- 
land, and is still the only town it can boast of.* 


* For tlic sake of convenience, 1 have sometimes retained this 
older name, in speaking of the town, in order to distinguish it from 
the island generally, and from the fort. Practically, both by the 
British and the islanders, it is now abandoned; but to speak sometimes 
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To improve the communication between the fort 
and the town, and to enable boats to reach the town, 
which the occasional shallows would otherwise prevent, 
a narrow canal has been constructed, the causeways 
on the banks of which nearly enclose a large part 
of the water between the sandy belt and the land. 
Thus is formed the present higoon; and unfortunately 
for the health of the place, it is shut in by reeds, so as 
to become a fishery, — ^the ■water being nearly stagnant. 
At the furthest extremity of the canal, seawards, close 
to the west side of the fort, a larger and deeper cut has 
been made, which forms the present harbour; and there 
was an attempt (under British protection) to continue 
this cut, as a ship canal, entirely through the isthmus. 
The Avork was stopped Avithin a very short time of its 
anticipated completion, and is uoav useless, as there is 
a l)ar at the south end, and the bottom is gmdually 
filling up. It is believed, and is not improbable, that 
if an opening had once been established there Avould 
alAvays have been suflicient current to scour the 
channel; for Avhatever Avind bloAvs, the Avater avUI 
ahvays be higher on one side of the isthmus than at 
the other. 

What is called the lagoon of Santa Maura is, then, 
really a Ioav flat beyond the extremity of a bay, or 
gulf, runnuig up betAveen the jxjninsula of Leucadia 
and the mainland of Greece. Receiving the drainage 

of tlie town of Santa Maura, sometimes of the fortress of Santa Maura, 
and sometimes of the island of Santa Maura, and he unable to do otlier 
than call each simply “ Santa Maura,** would be so confusing and in- 
couveniinit that I venture to revert to the earlier designation. 



ot‘ SI considenible ti’act of Isuul, iiiiich of it hilly, tlio 
hwivy niina thsit occsiaioiisilly fiill csiriy into it $i good 
doid of silt; ssnd insirinc currents coming in, either 
fi’oin north or south, help to increase the deposit 
which is Kipidly tbnning and hsirdeiiing sit the hesul 
of this gulf. ITnless interfered with from without, 
the whole tends, ultimsitely, to form si wide tract of 
diy land. The narrow jiasssige nesir Tcki Castle does 
not tend to become deeper; and, indeed, the iratcr is 
already so shsiUow there that it can esisily be waded 
acix)ss. The psis-sage sit Fort Alexander is Iwth ivider 
and deeper, but still hsis no tendency to check, but 
rather increases the do|io8its within the present m*csi 
of shallow Avater. The completion of the ship cansil, 
if successful, might slightly check the tilling up of the 
lagoon. 

The usual sippixmch to Santa Msmra is from the 
north, comparatiA'cly feiv ships coming up the south 
channel to the hi'sid of the gulf, except a war ship noAV 
and then, and the vessels intending to loa<l with salt 
at the Salinas, just within the southern jiassage at Fort 
Alexander. A steamia* of the Austrian Jdoj'ds Com- 
pany leaves Corfii for the island on Saturday evi'iiing, 
arriving early on Sunday moming. Tt then pixiceeds 
to Previsa, a small Turkish toAvn in the Gulf of Arta, 
alxHit eight miles distant; comes back in the after- 
noon to Santa Maura, and returns to Corfii during 
the night. Then; is no other regular communication, 
and veiy little chance indeed of occasional yisits. 
Yachts rarely touch at a place so inconveniently 
sitiiatf'd and so poorly provided; but the classical 
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interest of Leucadia brings, from time to time, a few 
travellers, and sportsmen are occasionally tempted by 
the shooting on the mainland, immediately opposite, 
which is said to be very good. 

Seen from the deck of a steamer, Santa Maura 
appears one unbroken mass of mountainous land, 
fringed with a few narrow strips of cultivated 
ground near the sea. As the ship approaches and 
anchors in the little harbour, one is surprised at the 
appearance of the long spit of sand and reef, and the 
wide sjjace by which we are still separated from the 
to^vn, which looks in the distance more like a collec- 
tion of low hovels than a capital city. On entering 
the boat that is to convey one to shore, one feels con- 
fused at the multitude of lines and sticks that just rise 
above the water’s edge; and on entering the narrow 
canal — a canal cut through water — tliere is a curious 
feeling of incongi’uity, not diminished when we find 
ourselves towed and pushed along by a couple of boat- 
men, who jump uiJon one of the causeways enclosing 
the canal, and with their boathooks propel us to'\vards 
land. There are, however, no other means of reaching 
the shore, unless, indeed, we prefer a walk of nearly 
four miles over a narrow belt of shingle, and after- 
wards a further long wtdk through an olive grove. 
Wo resign ourselves to be towed and pushed along, 
and in time are landed on* a kind of quay, in front of 
im incongruous collection of low wOoden houses and 
shc^ which ai’e the custom-house, the health-office, 
suid tne police-office of Santa Maura. 

The town was desciibcd to me by one who knew it 
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well, and who had tmvellod much, as the thinl worst 
real town to be found in civilised countries. 1 le know 
of two only that were nioi'e wretched. I tliink my o>vn 
experience could add but one or two more to the me- 
lancholy list. There is in it no house of public entertain- 
ment in wliicli a stranger can take up his temjwnuy 
abode. Such a thing tis mi hotel would be simply 
ridiculous. I had an intixiduction to the llesident, 
the title given in all the seven islands of the republic 
to the official representative of the Lonl High Com- 
missioner; and though I arrived at a most um*easonable 
hour in the morning, and had to rouse up the whole 
house, I had no resoui*ce but to proceed thei’c at once, 
tmd there take up my abode. The open-handed hospi- 
tality, cheerfully and instantly rendered, is not easily 
to be forgotten. It would clearly be iiniiossible, if 
stmy travellers often visited the islmid; but there 
seems no danger of its being converted into a heavy 
tax. 

Although, however, Amaxiki docs not boast of an 
hotel, it has its public buildings. There is, firsts — the 
Palace, or Residence, where the representative of the 
protecting sovereign takes up his abode. I'hen there 
are the Law Courts next door; 11101*0 is the Mansion 
House, the rasidence of the head of the municipality ; 
the Casino, or Club ; the churches, of which tlune are 
many; the Market-place; the Health-office, including 
the Post-office, and the Prison. The principal street 
is called the Baraar, and is, in so far, fitly namc|pthat 
it is ftill of open sheds from one end to the other. 
Not a pane of glass in a shop front; not- a decent 
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looking shop of any kind is to be found there. All is 
oricntsil and dirty. Certainly it does not abound in 
silks and gold or silver ware ; there are no rich scarfs, 
or amber l)cads, or handsome arms. It is not luxuri- 
ous, in fact, in any sense ; but it is not the less oriental. 

And the public buildings are not models of archi- 
tectural beauty. There are few constructions of any 
kind in the whole place that are more than one storey 
high ; there are hardly any that are built of anything 
much stronger than wood, ten feet above the founda- 
tions. The town was destroyed by an earthquake in 
1825, and built up afterwards with a view to the 
return of a similar convulsion. Thus the foundations 
of most of the buildings arti laid deep in thick walls of 
solid stone, imd the superstrueture is a plain, stout 
fitiming of oak, filled in with brick and stucco. In 
case of future earthquakes, it is hoped that the damage 
would be triflhig, although, should fire occur, the result 
would be veiy serious. Slight earthquake shocks are 
veiy common. 

The style in the better chiss of buildings is more 
Italian than anytliing else, and is by no means unpic- 
turesque, the lines being much broken, and no two 
houses that are detached being alike. All but the 
principal streets are narrow, dirty, and badly paved. 
The better houses have large, airy rooms, with Frcneh 
Avindoivs, Avhich are sensible enough, for the climate 
rarely requiros much shelter fi:*om cold, and the heat is 
siiid net to be excessive. The smaller houses are dark 
and dirty, and the rooms are small and miserable. 
The churches arc not large, and are built in tlie stylo 
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common in the East, except in rich and luxurious 
cities. They are oblong, bsim-likc constioictioiis, with 
a small detached hell-tower holding two hells. Exter- 
nally they are quite without onuiment, smd inside the 
deconition consists of a number of figures painted 
on the screen that, as usmd, not only shuts off the 
high altar, but rejiches to the ceiling. The num- 
ber of churches is large compared with the size 
and population of the to^vn ; but Sjmta Maura is an 
archbishopric, and there is a goo<lly amiy of tOAvn 
priests, all of whom seem to belong to the class of 
celibates. 

Outside the to-wni is the commencement of a hand- 
some stone building, in the style of an ancient temple, 
which was intended to be dedicated to the patron sjunt 
of the town, whose name is Santa Maura. After the 
foundations were laid and the walls niisc'd to the 
height of about four feet fn)!!! the ground, and when 
there had been brought to the spot a vast number of 
Sijuared and reugh blocks from the ruins of Leucas, 
the work was stopped, and seems likely to remain a 
monument of folly, ('xtnivagsince, and the barbannis 
and needless destruction of one of the grandest re- 
mains of antiquity. One would luive hoped that no 
one having the smallest jJretence to liberal education, 
or Avho could ajipreciate the value of suicient monu- 
ments of art, would have destroyed, wilfully tuid 
utterly, one of the very few remains that exist of 
the complete gateways through Cyclopean walls. 
Such a gate, however, existed at Leucas till destroyed 
for the sjike of this modern temple, and th(? stones 
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of it may still be recognised among the birge blocks 
by the roadside adjacent. 

In front, and on each side of Amaxiki are the 
shsillow waters of the lagoon, gradually diminishing 
in depth, imd in many phices already reduced to a 
few inches. Less miscluef arises from this lagoon 
thsm might be expected, and sometimes a summer 
and winter will pass aAvay with much fever. So little 
unhealthy, indeed, is the mere shjiUow sea water, that 
the fort, which is entirely surrounded, is Sfud to be 
singularly ssilubrious. Probably the small amount of 
population, and the distance of the fort from the 
tOAvn, may have something to do with this exemption. 
There are large salinas, or salt pans, in the neighbour- 
hood, and these also are not considered to poison the 
air. It woidd seem that during the whole of the 
summer, at a time when most of the isknds suffer 
greatly from mahirious fever, the never-fiiiling hind 
and sea breezes keep the town and its neighbourhood 
in good health. Little organic matter finds its way 
into the water, and there is always a good supply 
of fish. 

The old fort, built on one of the pifricipid expan- 
sions of the generally narrow strip of land enclosing 
the lagoon, is interesting, and in the middle ages must 
have been capable of making a good fight. It could 
not, however, stimd against modem artilleiy. It covers 
much groimd, and includes several outworks. It bears 
marks of its successive masters, who, in each modifi- 
cation in the building, employed the old materials, of 
what(*ver kind they were. There is a Turkish mosque. 
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perhaps orip;inally a heathen temple, ultimately Chris- 
tianized by the Venetians. As a Christian church it 
has, in its turn, been occupied by Greek and Romiui, 
popish and orthodox congregations, and now, at Lust, 
under the English rule, is converted into a store- 
room. There are Avails of all kinds, bastions, and out- 
works, chiefly constructed by the Turks; but the 
jirisons and oubliettes Aven? added by the Venetians, 
the old tjTants, but noAV the slaves of the eastern 
Mediterranean. To these have been added modem 
barracks and eartliAA’orks. It is interesting rather 
for its historical recollections than for its actual 
remains. 

Viewed from any of the neighbouring hills the 
lagoon, the spit of Avhitc sand running out to Teki 
Castle on the Greek land ; the tnict of cultivated land, 
Avith a house, and church, and olh’^e trees uiion it, 
which projects from the sand spit into the lake nearly 
opposite the toAvn ; the large enceinte of the fort Avith 
its bastions and outAvorks; the salinas to the south, 
and a conical hill croAvned Avith the ruins of a disman- 
tled fort erected by the Turks opposite the salinas : — 
these together form a pleasing and striking group. 
Immediately behind the toAvn, and extending almost 
the whole distance to the foot of the hills, some mih^s 
inland, is a fliit plain someAvhat above the level of the 
sand-spit, covered almost entirely on the Avest side 
Afvith magirificent olive trees, and on the other side 
partly cultivated for garden produce, fruit trees, and 
com. Here also, however, are other olive groves. 
Tliis rich tract affords large and profifcible crops. 
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and combines great beauty with material sources of 
wcjilth. The olive groves are very ancient, and con- 
fciin trees of almost £ibulous growth. In one place I 
obseiwed three trunks, each oj the largest size that a 
sound young single tree ever attains (seven or eight 
feet in girth), growing together within a single bark ; 
the totid girth could not have been less than thirty feet. 
The age of some of these old trunks can only be 
guessed at ; but ceiiairdy must be exceedingly great. 
No oixler is observable in the planting of these trees, 
and young trees are mixed ixp inditferently with old, 
l)ut all are well cared for, and the ground beneath 
them, which is generally very gcx)d soil in this part of 
Santa Maura, is for the most part under tillage, or is 
at least available for giming sheep and homed cattle. 

The olive groves now extend nearly to the edges of 
the lagoon; but they must have advanced by degrees 
in this direction, as the area of Avatcr has been gra- 
dually becomuig less considerable for a long while. 

Remains of an old wall, partly Cyclopean, partly of 
tlmt somewhat newer construction called polygonal,* 
are found at intervals, and some towers of similar 
construction have been destroyed within the present 
century. These clearly mark the ancient limits of 
land towards the lagoon, and show that the water is 
now more than a quarter of a mile further back than 

* By this term is meant large blocks, of various shapes, elosely and 
neatly fitted, and having artificially smoothed surfaces in contact. The 
true Cyclopean wall is one in which the blocks of stone are selected as 
nearly adapted, but are not chiselled so that the surfaces in contact 
correspond. Both terms are limited to walls constructed chiefiy of 
gigantic blocks. 
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it was two thotisind years ago. llesidos tliesc walls and 
towers, I’cinains of an ancient tein[)le oi A\*j)tnne jnst 
within the old walls still exist, and have been con- 
verted into the fonndatjons of a niodci’ii chapel. The 
walls seem to have been continued so as to include 
most of the pivseut olive gi-ovi's, and they are tnice- 
ablc outside, but at no great distance from the modern 
city. 

It might be supposed that in a place so out of the 
world as Amaxiki, the events going on in England 
would possess little interest. This is not, howi'ver, at 
all the case, and ample proof was established of its 
loyalty and good feeling on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales to the Pi'incess Alex- 
andra. Perhaps this might not be uninfluenced l)y 
the great (pxestion of the day, which to eveiy’’ one 
speaking the Greek hmguagc must certainly be, union 
with Greece ; but, whatever the cause msxy have been, 
the effect was very mai'ked, and it will give some 
insight into the Greek character, and may afford some 
amusement if I conclude the present clnipter with tm 
accoimt of the rejoicings that t(X)k place in the island 
oil that day of universal holiday wherover the English 
flag was hoistixl. 

I arrived at Ssmta Maura about the beginning of 
March, irithin a few days of the wedding of the Prince 
and Princess. Days before this, the preparations for cele- 
brating the grand event had been going on to the utter 
stoppage of all business. This might no doubt have 
been a much more serious matter if the business inter- 
fered with amounted to other than wandering about. 
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‘ hearing and saying some new thing.’ The streets had 
been ciwded with Greeks of all classes, in every con- 
ceivable variety of picturesque shabbincss. Even the 
ladies had been seen in public, and as for children and 
dogs, they had constituted themselves pennanent guar- 
disuis of the principal prepaiations, and steadily kept 
guard at every point where work was going on. The pre- 
liminaries consisted in bringing in on the backs of old 
women thousands of losids (none of them too heavy) 
of green brsiuches from the adjacant liill sides. From 
these hills any qxiantity of myrtle, ilex, and other beau- 
tiful materials for decorative purposes may be obtained, 
and there will still be enough left for celebrations much 
larger even thmi this. When brought, the loads were 
thrown doAvn in front of the public and private build- 
ings that were to be adorned. Looking on at these 
prepjirsitions, I see otlier Greeks, chiefly men, squatted 
doAvn in the middle of the road, weaving the branches 
into intenninable strings, which, in course of time, 
are suspended in wreaths round Avindows, doors, 
suid other places. While this is going on, a cai*- 
penter appears Avitli a comfortable ladder, on Avhich 
he can sit at case, and having provided sticks and 
nails, he proceeds to do his share in getting ready for 
the illumination. Fortunately, the Aveathcr is dry, and 
progress is not checked by arly untoward event. 
After many djiys of such labour, relieved by the occa- 
sional shouts of little boys and the gaping wonder of 
every peasant of the neighbourhood, long lines of bril- 
liant green vegetation may be seen decorating the 
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inarket-place. All this confusion and bustle does not 
interfere mth business, for as it is now the great fast 
of Lent, the sales consist chiefly of oranges and besuis, 
and the transactions are so small that they can aiford 
any amount of interruption. The wreaths extend 
over the whole fli 9 ade of public buildings occiipied by 
the Resident, the Tribunals, the Public Offices, the 
Schools, the Churches, the Casino, or Club, and others; 
and at length things are beginning to get into some- 
thing like order. Meanwhile, the weather looks 
treacherous, and much alarm is exj)erienced by those 
who are supposed to be weather wise. 

I have said already that the houses in Amaxiki are 
not lofty. The island generally, and especially these 
low plains at the foot of the hills, on one of which the 
town is built, is subject to frequent aiwl troublesome 
earthquakes. In 1825, much of the to^vn and jjart 
of an aqueduct crossing the kgoon to the castle were 
almost destroyed by a convulsion ; and in the houses 
that were rebuilt, care has been taken by deepening 
and rendering very solid the foundations and diminish- 
ing the U 2 )per works, to avoid serious risk should such 
a catastroi)he recur. The result is that, with few ex- 
ceptions, the houses are either entirely on the gromid 
floor orAvith only one storey alwve the ground. Thus, 
though the facade of the public buildings alluded to is 
certainly extensive, the elevation is not commanding. 
The palaces, in a word, are more safe than ornamental. 
But as the {mblic eye of the Amaxikians has not been 
educated to any other style, they arc quite prepared to 
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mlmini this; and no complaint is made. On the con- 
trary, all the newest constructions vie with the palace 
in simplicity. 

Exhausted, perhaps, by the excitement of the prepa- 
rations, and in anticipation of the work of the day, the 
morning of Tuesday, the 10th March, is ushered in 
by unusual calm. Even the little boys have deserted 
their posts in front of my window — ^perhaps attracted 
by more exciting scenes elsewhere — ^the municipality 
having decided at the last moment to do something 
more than they had previously intended. My windows, 
it must be said, are part of the Palace fiigade, decorated 
for the occasion. I am thus enwreathed Avith myrtle ; 
and, indeed, I may venture to say that, indcjiendently 
of the myrtle, I am the object of great wonder and of 
much discussion to the Avorthy people of the toAm. 
Your true Gi’eek of the islands is behind no one in 
curiosity; and his intelligence and acuteness are so 
developed that he sees motives and meanings without 
number in everything that happens around him. Thus, 
when an Englishman arrives, Avho does not dc^jjjpi cur- 
rants, or Avine, or oil; who is neither soldier nor sador, 
judge nor physician; and especially if, as in my case, 
he carries a box round his neck, by the aid of Avhich 
he measui’es the heights of the hiUs, and Avho, more- 
over, when he Avalks out of the toAvn, has a policeman 
as a guide to help him look at, and knock about, the 
rocks by the sea-side, and climb hiUs that lead nowhere, 
the native is too clever a great deal to be puzzled, and 
at once discovers deep political motives, utterly un- 
knoAvn and unguessed at by any one but himself. The 
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stranger is the precursor of Alfred. He is going to 
tns\ko the islands of the Septinsidar Hcpiddic and the 
mother countr}^ rich and great by a stroke of the jKai. 
There is nothing lie is not capable of. It is tme he 
prefesses not to speak modem Greek, but then he is 
only the more mysterious bcc.niise so utterly incom- 
prehensible ; and wise men shake their heads Avhen they 
find that he can read the Greek Testament and write 
the character and yet pretends that he neither speaks 
nor understands what is said. But I am forgetting 
the events of the day. The perfonnances, besides the 
grand exhibition of garlands and WTeaths, and the illu- 
mination, were to include a considerable distribution 
of money to the poor, that they also might bless the 
happy occasion. More than a hundred fiirailics had 
been thus supplied on the day preceding; and none 
can help feeling how much this added to the satisfac- 
tion, both of those who gave and those who received.* 
Within the residence, there was much to be done. A 
grand ball and supper, to which two hundred of the 
princip^ Leucadians had been invited, was to take 
place in the evening. A levee was to begin the day, 
a grand performance at the church to come next, luul 
in the evening the illuminations tmd trans|)arencics 
were to precede the ball. Such was the general pro- 
gramme, to say nothing of royal salutes from the 
castle, bands of music in the town, and the marching 
to and fro of soldiers and police. Everybody, in a 
word, was to be rendered happy; and the excitement 

* It ought to he mentioned that the expense of most of this was 
borne by the municipality. 
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was to know no end. The ladies had already trans- 
lated into the best modem Greek, for immediate use, 
the well-known lines — 

“ Wo won't go home till morning, 

Till daylight doth appear 

and the gentlemen were fully prepared to assist them 
in keeping their word. Balls are not events of every 
day at Amaxiki; and it was shrewdly supposed that 
the supper might have its charms also. It was well 
known that most of the invited had been practising 
the dances for a long time; and for the last three 
evenings there had been regular rehearsals in the 
little theatre. One of the great difficulties in the 
■way was, indeed, the want of gloves; and I was in- 
formed, on good authority, that this might have the sad 
effect of diminishing the number of the ladies present 
at the ball, for gloves were understood to be de rigumr^ 
and all gloves of all colours had long been bought up 
from all the shops in the place. It was too late to get 
more from Corfu. • 

Precisely at eleven, the business of the day com- 
mences, the whole poKce force of the island, fifty in 
number, marching up to the house of the Resident with 
their band playing, and forming a guard of honour. 
Then the principal officers of the municipality ap- 
peared, and waited the arrival of the archbishop, 
whose approach was soon heralded by the striking up 
of the band to a lively air. At this moment, the Resi- 
dent descended, accompanied by the regent and the 
judge, and on their appearance, the guard saluted. 
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Close to the door was the archbisliop, in his robes of 
state, heading a procession of piiests, and holding in 
his hand a veiy ancient and curious ciosier. Ilis 
lobes were long, and the train was held by the chief 
deacon. The ai’chbishop was folloAved by his gniiid 
vicar and chancellor; and the three imide a noble 
group, Ix'ing all remarkably fine handsome old men. 
They werc followed by the priesthood of the town, 
some of them fine and intei*esting-looking men, but 
others of a lower caste. 

The Resident and the archbishop having bowed, they 
joined compmy, and marched on side by side, followed 
by the mayor, to a room in the Tribunal, or Courts of 
Justice, a building adjoining the Residence. Amved 
there, the Resident stood in the middle of a small loom 
with two doors, the archbishop on his left hand and 
the regent, or pr«Jfet, on his right. I, as a stranger, 
was placed next the archbishop. When the court was 
aiTanged, the priests came in at one door, each bowing 
to the archbishop, imd shaking hands with the Resident. 
They went out by the other door, remaining, however, 
at hand. After them, came the judicial officera, and 
then other town functionaries, and, at length, private 
gentlemen. The scene was rather disorderly; and the 
bows were, some of them, awkward enough. The 
stock of black coats and white gloves seemed also to 
have been distributed by some freak of fortune, — ^the 
small coat with short sleeves, terminating in gloves 
with ample room for the hands, while the man with a 
coat and trousers hanging about him like a bag had 
split both gloves in the vain attempt to force his hands 
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into them. Still the affair went off very decently. 
Last of all came the primates, or head men of the 
villages, who form a kind of police establishment, and 
are generally the most respectable persons in each 
neighlx)urhood. These were particularly interesting. 
They wore a national costume, and looked much better 
than the to^vn gentry. They were, many of them, fine 
old men; and I noticed some long, venemble, curly 
locks among them. Most of them behaved very well, 
— entering slowly, stopping when they approached, 
putting the hand on the heart, and then boAving in a 
gnind oriental style. This was the best i)art of the levk. 
As soon as the reception wis over, a move was inside 
towards the church. The archbishoj) headed the pro- 
cession, and the clergy followed in something like order. 

The Ivcsident and his pirty, after a short delay, also 
proceeded through the bazasir luider a triumphal arch 
of evergi’cens, to a large square at the end of the town, 
where was the church selected for the coming solemnity. 
The streets and windows were lined with people, all of 
whom uncovered as we jiassed. About half way down 
the street, we met the officers of the garrison from the 
fort, Avho liad been prevented by the strong wind from 
coming across in time for the levee. They tinned back ; 
imd we reached the squaro, and there fomid the police 
with their bsmd, and silso the soldiers from the garrison, 
drawn up. As the archbishop enterod the church, the 
band commenced playing, and continued until the resi- 
dent and his party had also entered. The principal 
visitors were placed in the stalls on eacli side of the 
bishojfs stall, and the priests were crowded together 
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ill the part behind thd screen, coming out only now 
and then. There were n vast number of candles in 
the church, which were being sometimes lighted and 
sometimes blown out during the whole service, a 
beadle having a long stick, provided with a taper at 
the end luid a little fan close to the taper, so tlait he 
could amuse himself in this way and produce endless 
occinMition veiy conveniently. The service consisted 
of prayers sung in a nassd, dissigi*eeable tone, in 
something like a ver}’ bad Gregorian chant, and the 
res|)onses were made by the whole body of priests. 
The body of the church was quite full of men and 
boys, some of whom were rather unruly, and a con- 
stant squabble went on as to places and other matters 
■nnthout much reference to the seiwice, and not always 
sotto voce. There was a large latticed gallery, in which 
were as many ladies as could be crammed. They did 
not appear on the ground floor. 

After the prayers, the Gospel was read by the arch- 
bishop, the book being held by the grand vicar and the 
cliancellor. This book was ssiid to be .an old Alexandrian 
manuscript, and was h.andsoinely bound in embossed 
silver. It was brought after the reading to be kissed 
by some of the principal persons, the Resident, the 
regent, mid myself being selected for the honour. 
Then followed a special Litany, that had been drawn 
up by the archbishop and his secretory for the occasion. 
It is interesting as a specimen of the style of the Greek 
Church on such occasions, and also for the good feeling 
it exhibits throughout. The original Greek is not re- 
markable as a composition, but the substance may be 
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thus rendered in a free translation. The officiating 
chief deacon chanted the versicles, standing outside 
the screen before the door that leads to the altar, and 
the priests present joined in the response, which con- 
sisted of the well known Kyrie dmon ! Kyrie ddson ! 

The Litany. 

Officiating chief deacon. 0 Lord have mercy upon 
us ; and in the multitude of thy mercies, we beseech 
thee to hear us and help us. 

Response. Lord have mercy upon us. 

D. Bless, 0 Lord, we beseech thee. Thy Holy Or- 
thodox Church. 

R. Lord have mercy upon us. 

D. Bless, 0 Lord, thy servant Gregorius, our arch- 
bishop, and all Christian people throughout the world. 

R. Lord have mercy us. 

D. Bless, 0 Loi’tl, we beseech thee, thy seiwant 
Victoria, our protecting sovereign. Preserve her in 
health and strength for many years, and keep, also, 
under thy charge, her fliithful army. 

R. Lord have mercy upon us. 

I). Bless, we beseech thee, thy servants, Albert 
Edward, Prmce of Wales, and Alexandra, Princess of 
Denmark, who have, this day, been united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony. 

R, Lord have mercy upon us. 

D. 'Vouchsafe, 0 Lord Most High, to preserve 
these thy seiwants in strength and power. Grant 
them, we beseech thee, long life, and endue them 
with all the blessings of thy goodness. 
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E. Lord have mercy ujwii us. 

D. Keep them, 0 Lord, in hesilth of body, in peace 

of mmd, and in upri^litness of heart. ^ 

E. Lord have m(>rcy upon us. 

I). Grant unto them, O Lord, a numeiDus offsprinj^, 
and that they may enjoy length of days, even tt)r ever 
and ever. 

R. Lord have mei’cy ujxm us. 

E. Grant unto them that their clnhlreii’s ehildivn 
may remain on tlie earth, and that they be multi[)lied 
as the stars of heaven. 

E. Lord have mercy ihkmi us. 

D. We beseech tlic'e, 0 Lord, to bear these our 
humble petitions, and to have mercy mMui us, misei'- 
able sinners. 

7?. Lord have mercy uix)n us. 

Tlie Arclihisluyp. 

flear us, Ave pmy thee, 0 God, our Saviour. Thou 
who art the hope of all the ends of tin: earth and of 
them that remain alia* off in the hrtKid s<*a. Be merci- 
ful unto us. Forgive us all our sins and he gnicious 
unto us. Amen. 

At that verse in the Litany in Avhich the names of 
the bride and bridegroom Avere introduccid, a signal Avas 
given, and the band, stationed outside the chiurh, 
broke forth into an outburst of music fitted for the 
occasion. After the Litany had been sung, the Lord’s 
J^rayer Avas repeated, and the Archbishop concluded 
the c(?remony by pronouncing a short blessing. When 
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he had taken off his vestments, he came and sat down 
for a short time on his throne in the stall next to me, 
and conversed. I noticed that he alone had a veil on 
his hat, hut ho did not use it. The other priests, as 
well as the Archbishop, were all celibates, and this 
seems to be generally the csisc in the toAvns, though 
not so often in the country. The whole floor of the 
church liad been strewed with laurel leaves and other 
evergreens, and the general effect impressed one as 
exliil)itiug oriental, or rather barbaric, splendour, 
although Avithout the smallest attempt at that order 
and decency Avhich, among northern people, seem so 
essential to the performance of a religious ceremony. 

After the service the people dispersed, and Ave re- 
turned liome, nuiking on the way a visit of ceremony 
to the lady of the Regent, Avho Avas to act as lady 
patnniess of the ball in the evening, the Resident not 
being a married man. We found her evidently jJre- 
jnired for the visit. She Avas a simple-maimered, well- 
informed person, young and good-looking, and well 
fitted for the occasion. The commandant of the fort 
Avas selected to assist this lady as master of the cere- 
monies, and, Avith her, superintend the daiicing part 
of the entertainment. The day had noAV pretty Avell 
advanced, mid thei’e Avas a lull in tlie entertainments, 
eveiybody looking foi’ward to the evening as the next 
great event. 

Rather unluckily, as it then appeared, the Aveather, 
Avhich had been threatening for some days, seemed 
inclined to break up imd terminate in rain. A rough 
Avind blew, and an unifonu coat of gray completely 
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concealed the sky; a few drops of rain also fell, and 
looked very ominous with reference to the evening’s 
illuminations. A town council was held, the result 
of which was that the illuminations were officially 
postjroned till the next day.* 

After our return to the Residence a sound of distant 
music was heard. I was at the time talking to one of 
the officers of the gsirrison, and I stopped to ask if 
they had any Highhmders, as I thought I recognised 
bagpipes. The error was soon exphvined, for the 
sound proceeded from a drum and three fifes jilayed 
on by villagers from the momitaiiis, Avhose national 
music and some of their other peculiarities have a 
singular resemblance to those of the Scotch. Even 
when the men were standuig, dressed in their jiic- 
turesque costume, before the door, and I saw the 
instniments in their hands, I could hardly feel satis- 
fied that they were not bagpipes after all. The jiipe 
must be nearly the same as an acoustic instrmnent, 
and thus the effect is similar; but the more acute Celt 
has distanced the simple Leucadian by raising the 
wind at the expense of something else than his own 
lungs. This peculiar music of drum and bagpipe, if 
so it is to be called, sounds sOmewhat oriental, and we 
find it in the mountains of Albania, as well as in the 
wilds of Leucadia. I ought to add, that the drum 
was played Chinese ftishion, the art seeming to consist 

* From what I was afterwards told, I am inclined to think that the 
ladies lent their influence to produce this delay, for they were oblif^cd 
to be in the agony (or delight) of preparing themBclyes for the ball at 
the time when the illuminations would have bccu chiefly efieciive. 
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only in striking a succession of unmeaning bangs; 
but I was told that in the old national dances it is tliis 
martial sound that brings forth all the most violent 
efforts, and stimulates to the utmost the excitement of 
the performers. 

By dusk, the elaborate preparations made at the 
residence for the expected visitors, were complete. 
The wreaths were suspended, the rooms decorated 
with flags ; stars, composed of bayonets and ramrods, 
were placed in prominent positions; bouquets, con- 
sisting of flowers and mandarin onmges, were arranged, 
and supper was laid. Long lines of tables were pre- 
pired in the dining hall, and were so closely covered 
with eatables, that there was barely room for plates. 
It was expected that nearly two hundred guests might 
arrive; and, as a good many hangers-on had also to be 
provided for, and appetites on such an occasion are 
proofs of loyalty, the supply ^vas by no means so ex- 
tmvagant as it seemed. What would an English kdy 
say to providing a wild boar and half-a-dozen young 
pigs (the latter roasted whole), half-a-dozen turkeys, 
and as many hares ; sundry quarters of lamb, a score 
of meat, pigeon imd game pies, and a few other such 
trifles, as the foundation of a ball supper. Countless 
dishes of smaller articles and sweets were at liand to 
fill up every spare comer; and a good reserve was re- 
tained in the kitchen in case of need. Such was the 
scale of hospitality provided for Her Majesty’s pro- 
tected subjects in the Ionian island of Santa Maura; 
and the event showed the wisdom of the provider. 

Long before nine (the hour named in the invita- 
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tions) the guests began to muster. The majority ol 
the ladies were dressed iu the fashion of the day, the 
dresses having been obtained for the most part from 
Corfu. These dresses were almost all in excellent 
taste, but of course oftered nothing for remark. Some 
of the Ladies of the old school apjxainHl in national 
costume, and wore more interesting. These weiTi all 
married ladies, the wives of merchants and landed 
proprietors. The costume they wore was verj'' old, 
and nither Byzantine than Greek. It is, however, an 
island costume, and is considered to have been intn)- 
duced originally from Constmitinople several centiiries 
ago. The dresses w<a*e of silk, but the colour seemed 
unimportant. All were bound with an edging of 
rich gold embroidery, more than hidf an inch wide. 
The dresses were not worn wth much crinoline, but 
they stood out well from the figure. From the back 
of the neck, long kppets seemed to fidl, also bound 
with gold embroidciy of the sjune kind and Avidtli. 
The sleeves were of curious shape, fitting tight from 
the elbow to the wrist. At the elbow, a double gold 
band, or fillet, was seen, but the bands were of dif- 
ferent jxitterns, although in the same genend style in 
all the dresses. Above the elbow, the sleeve was 
puffed into the shaiMj of a small balloon, with many 
plaits. A very broad and rich gold band encircled the 
waist ; a chemisette of peculiar shape reached from the 
waist to the neck, and the head dress was a long strip 
of fine cambric and lace, curiously arranged, and 
lianging behind below the waist. On the left side of 
the head was a gold ornament, or cap, shaped like a 
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slicll, .'111(1 put on 80 as to foi*m a jiart of the dressing 
of tluj hair. On the whole, the costumes were more 
interesting than beautiful, though they did not lack a 
quiet dignity, and an indication of very comfortable re- 
sources. I have since seen some of the wedding dresses, 
which are singularly beautiful and costly. They are 
now rarely worn. 

Very few of the gentlemen from the town appeared 
in costume. One, a cousin of General Grivas, a name 
well knoAvn in the history of the recovery of Greek 
freedom, made his appearance in an extremely hand- 
some dress, somctliing intermediate between the usual 
Greek imd Albanian costumes, as known in England, 
but more like the latter in the extremely fiill short 
petticoat and gaiters. His jacket was of a pale coffee 
colour (efife au lait), covered with bcautilul embroidery. 
The various chiefs of the country villages were in their 
ordinary costume, though of a better quality than is 
worn every day. They looked exceedingly well in 
their dark blue jacket and short full trousers, with a 
coloured sash round the ■waist, their white stockings 
shoAving from the knee to the ancle, and their large, 
curiously shaped shoes, oddly contrasting "with the 
thin pumps of the other gentlemen. Over the jacket, 
the villagers generally wear a kind of pelisse or long 
sleeved coat. This is thrown off sometimes in scxjiety, 
but rarely, except when dancing is going on. 

Dancing commenced in due time, and was kept up 
with the spirit that might be expected, in the case of 
ladies whose appetites for this amusement had been 
sharpened by long fasting. The real young Lcuca- 

• 
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dioiis arc believed to Iiavt; known balls hitherto only as 
historical events, and those who luul Ijcen educuteil at 
Corfii, though more instracted by experience, were by 
no TTipnnH less active or less inclined to enjoy themselves. 

I was much struck by the large number of pleusmg 
faces among the young ladies present, but not less so 
by the fact tlmt hardly any one of them jwssessed the 
slightest degree of what is csilled classical beauty, or 
Greek style of countenance. Their style was, in tact, 
much more that of Eastern Italy and Venice, than of 
Greece. Some of the prettiest were I'emarkable for 
bright dark eyes and dark hair, though lighter and 
bluer eyes and tine complexion were numerous. The 
gentlemen of the town were also strikingly different in 
physiognomy fiom the Greeks of the villages, the Litter 
much better representing the recognised types of their 
countiy jMJople. The primates, who were present, 
were not accompanied by -wives or daughters ; and it 
was considered rather a stretch of authority on the 
part of the Resident to bring together, on any tenns, 
in a room honoured by the presence of the descendants 
of old VenetLin aristocracy, these real indigens of the 
island, who had so long been depressed. They did 
not join in the regular dances, and sat all together in 
one room, scarcely moving the whole evening; but, 
just before the ball broke up, a reque.st was made that 
they should take their share, and, a proper instrument 
being obtained, they fevoured the company with a 
specimen of the remarkable and most ancient Romaika, 
a curious measured movement, probably identical with 
the Pyrrhic dance, and certainly handed down from 
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very remote antiquity. The dance was thus con- 
ducted : — A number of persons, all of whom were 
men, stood in an uneven line, and each took hold of a 
handkerchief held by his next neighbour in one hand, 
and held a handkerchief in the other. The two out- 
side had, of course, one hand free. All then moved 
together in a monotonous step, first slowly and soon 
more quickly. They retained throughout a wavy ser- 
pentine line, changing every instant, and from time to 
time the dancer at one end would detach himself, and 
perform gesticulations much more violent. They afiber- 
wai'ds danced again, each holding the sash of his neigh- 
bour, but all the effect seemed to depend on the wavy 
line in which moved. 

Balls, like everything else, come at length to an end; 
and, by half-past four o’clock, a long line of ladies, 
escorted by their cavaliers, might have been seen by 
the bright moonlight wending their way to their homes. 
Wisely wrapped up, so that notliing was left exposed 
but the tip of the nose, it might have been a procession 
of nuns, or an eastern pilgrimage. Gradually, aU 
sounds died away, and the morrow of the wedding was 
left to commence its history of happiness or disappoint- 
ment. If the wishes and hopes of half the civilised 
world can give happiness, the former is insured. 

But I have said nothing of the supper. It disap- 
peared as if by magic, and hardly left a trace behind. 
Turkies and wild boar, jellies and cakes, all came alike 
to the consumers. The great majority created for them- 
selves a special dispensation from the fierce Lenten 
fast on so auspicious an occasion, and allowed them- 
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selves thorough enjoyment of the good things jwovich'd 
for them. It must be admitted tliat most of tluau 
ate their fill, in spite of the unlucky fiict that Tuesday 
night Imd jiassed into Wednesday morning before the 
meal was announced, and that they thus greatly in- 
creased the enonnity they werc committing. To the 
honour of limnan nature be it sjiid however, that 
there were many of the countiy peojde whose con- 
sciences were stronger than their ap})etites; and thus, 
while the residents in towm devoured all before them, 
I observed some, and knew of other excellent, but 
superstitious men, who Avould touch nothing but bread, 
nuts, olives and ortmges. One, in psirticnlar, an old 
man, after supping in this way, and sitting up all 
night, followed me on foot the next day to a mountain 
top, half-a-day’s journey frem the to^vn, and, after this 
act of iwliteness (for his attendance was nothing more 
than a compliment to me, as the friend and guest of 
the Resident), he still would take no other brttakfast 
than a cup of coffee. He looked woni and exhausted, 
as he well might; and one could not help respecting 
his scruples of conscience thus acted on at extreme 
personal inconvenience, and Avith an exiunple of such 
different conduct before his eyes. This man was 
wealthy, and lived on his OAvn estate. 

The final event of the celebration of the festival took 
place the next night; and, certainly, the illumination 
of the town did the greatest credit to the loyalty and 
good taste of all the inhabitants. To all intents and 
purposes, it Avas‘ universal. Hardly any one Avas so 
poor, that he could not show by a little lam}) of some 
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kind, [ilaccd in a prominent position, that he partook 
of tlie general feeling. 

All the principal public buildings were lighted at 
the expense of the municijiality; and the houses of the 
Resident mid Regent, as well as those of the principal 
gentlemen of the place, were resplendent. The effect 
was not broken by street lamps, of which there are 
haixlly miy. 

The Resident’s house, situated between what may be 
called the Law €0111*18 and the schools of the toivn, 
forms, with these, a long uninterrupted line, occup3dng 
the whole of a terrace lookmg towards the lagoon, and 
with only a few lioiises opposite the schools. This 
ternice is seen at a distance, and is detached from the 
town. Every window lighted with candles, a con- 
tinuous chain of lamps on the balconies of the upper 
rooms, each doorway marked by a large arch of light, 
and some coloured lights ingeniously placed in a row 
of vases on the balcony of the Residence, formed a 
combination, which, for simplicity and effect, deserve 
the highe.st praise. Even tRULsparcncies were not 
wanting ; one being placed in each of the ivindows of 
the dining-room on the ground floor. Wonderful 
transparencies they were; and they were as much ad- 
mired as they desen'cd. . They quite carried the palm 
over all other attempts, and ensured the Resident the 
credit of having excelled everybody. One was a not 
unfiimiliar representation of St. George and the Dra- 
gon, a legend as well known in the Ionian Islands as 
in England. The drawing was very fairly done. The 
other was a sketch of Sappho, floating majestically away 

M 
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from a celebrated bearing her name, from whence 
she is said to have leaped into the sea, and Avhere 
there still I’emain fnigments of an ancient temple of 
Apollo. Dressed in one long lemon-coloured gannent, 
of which the idea seems to have been taken from those 
invented to cover the youngest babies, this classical 
young lady has already left earth l)ehind her, and has 
nearly reached the main top of a British vessel of war 
floating in the blue water 1k*1ow. The royal standard 
of England is of course flying at the nuist head, mid 
one solitary British tar, with glazed hat, blue jacket 
and white trousers, is energetically dancing a horn[)ipe, 
in anticipation of her anaval. British protection to 
the sons of Ajiollo, thus worthily represented, was a 
fertile source of the loudest expressions of delight 
from all who passed; perhaps not the less so, as it 
was known to be the work of a native genius. 

The Market Place was the next in imjxirtance of 
the illumhuitions of the evening. Continuous lines of 
himps here, also, produced a fine effect, esjieciidly when 
straight, and not too close. Tin’s was the style gonc- 
rally selected, and was wonderfully effective, the broken 
outline of the architecture of the place, and the fact 
that few of the houses are exact counterparts of their 
neighbours, preventing the smallest approach to mo- 
notony. I had, indeed, no idea that the fonns of the 
houses were so picturesque, until I saw them thus in- 
dicated. 

Although candles were used in many windows, the 
great effects in all-tliesc cases were produced by lamps, 
of which three kinds were employed. One — ^the best 
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knoAvn, readiest, and most usual, consisted of common 
tumblers half filled with water, on which oil was 
poured. Small "wicks, passing through cork, were 
floated on the oil; and the oil used being the olive 
oil of the country, it burnt with a pure, bright, clear 
flame that was extremely pretty. 

Wlien all the tumblers in the toAvn had been bought 
up, an ingenious potter manufactured and sold a mul- 
titude of little lamps of the prettiest antique form 
imaginable. I doubt whether an3d;hing better de- 
signed was done anywhere. But neither was this 
enough ; and, at last, a tinman entered the field, and, 
by stamping out little ssuicers of tin plate with a small 
lip, which he sold at the rate of about three farthings 
a piece, this iwitriot hiid the foundsition of his own 
fortune, and met the demand that had arisen. Hun- 
dreds of these werc turned out in a few hours; and 
they answered all the purpose, so long as the weather 
was fine. Most fortunately, the evening turned out 
clear, calm, and warm ; smd the whole jw^julation was 
in the stre(;ts from dusk till ten o’clock. From time 
to time, a band of music was heard, and everybody 
was delighted. 

I have omitted to .desciibe the illumination of the 
“Bazaar,” as the Regent Street of Santa Maura is 
called. It is the principal place of business of the 
town, which it crosses fi’om one end to the other; and 
I believe there was not in its whole length one shop 
or shed, however poor, that "ivas not lighted up. There 
was no attempt at designs, which would, most likely, 
have fiiiled, though for want of experience rather than 
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from abaonco of taste; but tliercMvas ploiityof variety, 
and abundance of light. Jiegent Street, no doubt, is 
Avider and longer, and UM)ked more brilliant in its gas, 
and more elabomte in its costly decorations, but I 
doubt whether, in proj)ortion to it.s re.sources and 
means, our little Baztuu* and its inhabitants — repre- 
senting the jxun’ widow •with her mite — did not exert 
themselvi's as much and make as miich sacrifice in 
honour of the (^ueeji an<l her son on this occa.sion as 
any one of the hundreds of islands that prosper and 
are happy under her much-loved sway. 

In this true history of an interesting oxViibition of 
loyalty, good feeling, and affection, on an occasion 
fraught wth interest to every one connected with 
England, however remotely, there lies a moml that 
has special reference to the group of dependencies, of 
which the island of Ssuita Maura is one. Although it 
is time that the inhabitants of the Ionian Islands, for 
various reasons and at various times, have intimated a 
strong desin; that they should form part of a free 
Greek people, it is not time that the majority of the 
people dislike, distrust, or object to the government of 
England. England and the English are well liked, and 
are respected for their solid qualities. They are not 
always popular, for an Englishman abroad has the art 
of seeming supercilious, and his reserve is taken for 
pride; but when occasion arises, and when, as is the 
case in Santa Maura, the highest English authority is 
a prudent, considerate, firm, and intelligent gentleman, 
understanding the people and understood by them, it 
is hardly possible to exaggerate the amount of influence 
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he possesses or the good feeling reflected upon every- 
thing connected mth his countiy. Whenever tlie 
right person is selected to hold authority, England 
need fear nothing. Her only danger lies in the 
placing of weak, idle, incompetent oflicers in jiosts 
where individual character and influence have weight. 
Numerous illustrations of this truth might be drawn 
from the history of the Scptinsular Republic within the 
last quarter of a centuiy; but I believe that, m spite 
of many mistakes on our pail, there will be found 
amongst the mhabitants a general feeling of admiration 
and respect, if not of affection, for the western race, 
who have dwelt among them and who have ruled them 
mtliout domineering over them. 
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Immediately outside the town of Santa Maura we 
enter a tract occupied chiefly by olive grove.s and 
enclosed .gardens. These outskirts are ahnost Avithout 
inhabitants, for the town itself is not only small, but 
it is not straggling; and no houses extend beyond the 
last of those that fonii the main street. We jiass, 
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ill fact, immediately into the olive groves on the right 
and the gawlens on the left. The former I have 
ah’cady mentioned, and shall allude to again imme- 
diately; the latter are evidently very productive, and 
go doAvm close to the edge of the ■water. One branch 
of a small stream (one of the hirgest in the north of 
the island) passes through these gardens, and from 
time to time enables the owiers to irrigate them; and 
there are a few strong springs tuniing mills that 
come out at the foot of the hills, and assist the supply 
of water. Hut generally during summer the stream 
is altogether absent, and sjwing water alone is available 
for all purposes. Part of the water of these springs 
is conveyed to the town, as in Corfu, by a system of 
conduits ; but as the distance is much less than in the 
sister island, the engineering works have involved no 
difficulty. The water is calcareous. 

The cultivation of the gardens and grounds, as 
obseiwablc around the town of Santa Maura, is dc- 
cid(!(lly superior to that seen in the island of Corfu. 
The work is done in better style, the limits of pro- 
ptn’ty are marked, and the crops obtained are ssud to 
be, and no doubt are, jjiojxn’tionably larger and more 
profitable. Fruit of all kinds are especially abundant, 
and excellent. The date ripens, though not well. In 
May there are already fruits ready for the table, and 
the supply continues abundant and varied till late in 
autumn, when the orange only remains to Cfiny on 
the supply till the next season. Figs, grapes, curi’ant- 
grapes, poraegnuuites, apricots, pears, apples, plums, 
quinces, and many others, all ripen to perfection. 
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There is no wmit of interest in the neighlwurhood 
of Amaxiki in whatever direction we turn, and to 
whatever subject of ancient or modern histoiy, anti- 
quities, pictiuvsqne scenery, oi’ natund history, the 
attention and taste of the traveller may be directed. 
I will describi* a lew of the walks, to give the reader 
an idea of the island and the c<)imtry. 

The ruined Avails of the ancu*nt toAvn of lA'Ucas are 
among the firet objects of attniction ; and on the way 
to see them one is struck by the neat and well cared 
for appeaiimce of the country. I'he oUl Greek town 
Avas built on «»ne of the amj)hitlieatre of hills em- 
bnicing not only the lsig<x>n but the large tract of 
richly cultivated plain around. All this at some 
fonner period has b(*en I’ccoA'en'd fi’om the sea, and at 
least half the space is noAV covc'red Avith oUa'c trees, 
Avhich yield CA'eiy second year an important crop. Esti- 
mating naighly, there cannot be less than half a mil- 
lion of line trees in this jjjirt of the island, and the 
crop is exceedingly valuable, though, unlbrtunately, 
very speculatiA'e. I have already observed, and 
must noAV repeat, that in this island piDperty of all 
kinds is more cared for, and all kinds of agricultund 
AA'ork is much more advanced than in Corfu. The 
olive trees are kept in good order, the dead Avood 
being removed eA'ciy spring; the I’oots of the trees 
arc annually laid l)are and manured; the properties 
are all canffully marked, genei-sdl}' by trenches, but 
sonjetimes by Avails, and the ground under the ti*ees is 
often reralered available for other crops instead of 
being left to run to AA'aste, or covered by all kinds of 
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weeds. Sheep are often seen feeding in these locali* 
ties. 

The field work in Santa Maura is also neater and 
cleaner than in Corfu, and the ])eo2)le are said to bo 
more intelligent us well as Ixjtter off. The crops at 
the time of my visit looked healthy, and were well 
advanced, in spite of an unusual drought from which 
the land was suffering. 

The fii’st thing one secs of ancient Leucas is a 
('yclopean wall, of great beauty, near the foot of the 
hill on which the ancient city of X(!rikos was built. 
This wall may be traced at inteiwals all round the 
old towi, and it seems to be the lowest of several that 
rise in successive steps, or tennees, acconling to the 
ftmn of the ground. The jMirt first met with is for at 
least thirty yards in a very good state. The stones 
are for tlie most jjart closely fitted, so closely, that it 
would 1)0 difficult to find loom for the blade of a knife 
between them ; but some of the blocks ccrtauily con- 
tain fifty cubic feet, and must weigh more than two 
and a-h.alf tons. They consist of the white limestone 
of which the hill is comjwsed, but this stone contains 
numerous flints and lumps of chert, and is trouble- 
some to cut by the tools now used owing to its irre- 
gular hardness. 

Past this fragment of wall, which is, indeed, in 
better preseiwation than any other, one emerges on a 
rocky, l)are-looking hill, and a fcAV modem cottages 
with a bee garden. The people I found very fnendly, 
and I took the ojijioi'iimity of entering one of their 
cottages. Pmt first, I must say a woi’d on a bee 
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garden which met my eye on climbing the old wall of 
colossal stones that is the first evidence of the ancient 
city. 

Bees are celehmtod in Greece, and have bt*en so 
from time immemorail. The great extent of lime- 
stone, of which almost the whole conntiy is made np, 
the rocky and fragmentaiy state of the rock, which is 
eminently flivounible to the growth t)f those floAvering 
herbs that bees most delight in, and that commnnii*ate 
the most pungent flavour to the honey, and the fact 
that, once, established, bees give little or no trouble, arc 
all reasons why these useful insects should be encou- 
raged. The honeys of Hybla and Ilymettus ai*e at 
this day almost as celebiuted as they were in the time 
of the classicjd Greek poets; the honeys of Cerigo, of 
Zante, and many other places continental and insular, 
are all fine, and each has its admirers. The honey of 
Leucadisi is pcrluips almo.st as gfH)d as any, and the 
descendants of the bees that fed Ulysses deserve some 
consideration. I was interested, tlum, in the litthj bee 
garden on the site of the old city of Leucas. It Avas a 
rocky, barren-looking spot, and did not at first sight 
seem veiy promising, for the whole ground, for a 
great distance around, hxiks laiked, and without vege- 
tation. But it is not really so. Every little crcAuce 
or interval between tAVo stones, Avhether large or 
sihall, and not a fcAV holes made by vegetation in the 
solid rock itstdf, cerntain some little flowering plant 
especially jiationised by the honey-bee. I Avas not 
much sui’prised, therefore, to see the bees, but the 
hives rather puzzled me at first. They consist of 
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siiuill oblong lx)xcs placed on end on a low stone, each 
1k)x being covered by two or three tiles, evidently to 
keep off the heat of the sun in summer. Two round 
holes, ejich about half-an-inch in diameter, sufficed for 
the bees to enter and emerge, and it did not seem to 
matter much where these holes were pierced. The 
boxes were run together in the roughest manner, and 
seemed to have two or three cross sticks within them. 
They were placed not two feet apart, and each box 
was about twenty inches high, and nine inches square 
in section. The bees were exceedingly busy, and 
perfectly gcHid-tcanpered. 

I noticed among the bee phmts that there was an 
enormous quantity of a large kind of rosemary, of 
which the spikes of flower wei’e so large and nu- 
merous as to conceal the leaves ; there is also an abun- 
dant supply of S8»ge on all the iwhs. 

In the way of actual reimiins, there is not much 
jiow to be found at Leucas, ■with the exception of 
ruined walls; these, indeed, are met with in abun- 
dance, and are interesting, as presenting all the vjurious 
styles of construction, from the early Greek to the 
time when Home was exercising its influence. As in 
Corfu, there seem to luive been two old cities on the 
same site, one veiy early, the other about the second 
centuiy before Christ. Most of the material that re- 
imiined available of the former was Avorked up in con- 
structing the latter, and thus, practically, it is the 
fnigments of the latter city that avc meet Avith every- 
Avhere. Coins and iK)ttoiy of both periods are ob- 
tained, though rarely ; mid noAV and then fragments of 
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stone with inscriptions. AVoi'ks of art in sculpturc'd 
marble do not seem to have rc'aehed this someAvhat 
remote comer. Of the feAV things that have been 
found, some are curious enough. Within the walls, 
at various places, are sevend excavations, and one or 
two good remains of n line of foundations with large 
squai’ed stones. The excavations inclnde a singidarly 
small adit, or tunnel, run into the solid limestone tt)r 
a long distance, and communicating (apparently with 
intention) with the outer air at s(!vend points. This 
tunnel is admimbly cotxstructed with a vaulted roof, 
but it is so exceedingly small, that it seems impossible 
that a man of ordinary size could have used tools to 
work in it. It is not more than about eighteen inches 
wide and about three feet high, dimensions that seem 
almost impossible. There ai’e other larger and less 
perfect adits offering fewer difficulties of construction, 
and a few well-cut chambers in the rock, not communi- 
cating with each other, no doubt used either as vaults, 
cellars, or prisons, accoi’ding to circumstances. 

In addition to these there ai’e numerous chambci's 
for storing grain, also cut out of the i*ock, and of the 
shape of large jars formerly used by the Romans and 
still used in Spain, which were buried in the ground 
for a similar purpose. Those at Lcucas are just huge 
enough at top to admit of being entered by a man ; 
but inside they are from ten to fifteen feet diameter, 
and from si.\ to ten feet deep ; they seem to have been 
lined with cement, the surface within being beauti- 
fully smooth. 

An afternoon is pleasantly spent ui wandering 
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among these few but curious reminiscences of a past 
u"c. The (listjince from the town Ls within a walk, 
and lies tlirough rich gardens and olive groves. 

Some doubt has been expressed tis to whether the 
more modem city of Leucas, established or adopted by 
the Homans, was not on the lower ground between 
the hill and the sea, the real isthmus of the ancients 
being betwceii the little building called Fort Alex- 
ander and the village of Palcocaglia opposite on the 
main land. No doubt at this point the channel is 
veiy narrow, though the distance across is still be- 
tween three and four hundred yards, but no natural 
cause is likely to have removed an isthmus if once 
existing there. All the tendencies are rather to choke 
up than to widen such a passage, and if at the present 
day the channel were closed, the waters in the lagoon 
would certainly evaporate very rapidly, and probably 
induce a current from the north by Teki Castle, deep- 
ening that channel. It is, however, diiiicult to under- 
stand how an isthmus can have disappeared anywhex’e in 
the neighbourhood of either spot, without some depres- 
sion connected with earthquake movements, and had any 
such event taken phice, we should look for evidence of 
it in the j)lace where the water is now most shallow 
and deepens sloAvly in all directions rather than where 
it is deep and deepens rapidly in one direction only, as 
is the case near Fort Alexander. One can hardly 
coxiceive a depression to cause a neck of land to be 
converted suddenly into a deep channel, except where 
a strong current or a heavy tidal wave is at hand to 
remove to a distance aU the detritus, and increase a 
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channel once made. The tendencies here are in the 
opposite direction, owin^ to tlie rapid accumulation of 
transpm’ted matter. This clearly shows that an isth- 
mus if it wen* once formed near the latter place, must 
tend to he rapidly ejilai’^ed, and could hardly become 
obliterated. If it is remembered that every south 
•wind that blows drifts into such a channel from the 
south, :i quantity of silt which cannot but be de}K)sited 
before it is carried through to Teki Ca.stle, and that 
eveiy north wnd must drive other silt in the opposite 
direction, l)oth meetin*» in the lagoon, it is clear that, 
unless it wei*e carried through a deep channel and 
deposited at the other end in deep water, no canal or 
natural cut could long i*emain open without being 
kept clear by artificial mean.s, and that no isthmus 
once existing at this southerly j)oint could be natu- 
rally removed. After all, it is perfectly conceivable 
that the exceedingly shallow, fordable channel to the 
north might have existed as it is now even at the time 
when it is described as an Isthmus. It is still so easy 
to traverse, that even a child might, with care, be 
enabled to walk acro.ss the ford; and there are num- 
bers of persons, men, women, and children, who, from 
time to time, during the first Greek revolution of 
modem times, thus succeeded in securing the shelter 
of the British flag Avheri dis{X)sed to do .so. The depth 
at the other end of the channel, or rather outside the 
lagoon to the south, is quite enough to render it cer- 
tain that there ate here no remains of a broken com- 
munication. 

Besides licucas, there are other places in the island 
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Avherc remains of some of the ancient Greek cities have 
been fonml ; smil, from time to time, collections of an- 
tiquities have been made. It is to be regretted that 
all these have been distributed, sind that noAV no one 
on the sjx)t jwssesses more than veiy meagre and com- 
panitively vjdueless examples. The various articles of 
which I heaixl, include funereal and other vases ; small 
articles of potteiy, chiefly such as Avcrc used in fiineral 
ceremonies; lamps, and small statuettes. These are 
the most common ; but mecLxls are not rare, and possess 
some interest; slabs Avith inscriptions, belonging to the 
second city, and a fcAv other objects, more curious than 
valuable, are also to lie seen in the possession of one or 
tAvo gentlemen in the toAvn, but they call for special 
description. A fcAV bronzes have been turned up at 
times; but considering that a city existed for tAvo 
thousand years on the hill, where now liardly one 
stone is left ujwn another, it is certain that hirger and 
more imjiortant antiquities might have been expected. 
Perhajjs one reason of their rarity is the state of the 
reck and the absence of any depth of soil in Avhich 
objects of moderate size might lie concealed. The 
comjxleteness of the desolation is almost startling; for 
over almost the Avhole area, nothing can be detected 
above ground but fi’agments of the walls. 

The style of art exhibited in the antiquities is not 
of the highest order, as, indeed, might be expected. 
Most of the remains are funereal ; but even the 
ssmetuaries of the dead have not often been met Avith, 
and a few vases, partly filled Avith calcined bones, in- 
dicate the reason Avhy there are no sepulchres. A 
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minute silver coin is common enough. It is the coin 
usually put in the mouth of the dead. 

Medals have at one time been more commonly 
found than they are now at lA'ueas and other places in 
Santa Maura, and many of them seem interesting. A 
Avork on the subject Avas published in Padua in ISl.*); 
and, since then, additional medals have been found. 
Some feAV of tliese arc very anoicmt, the letters on the 
lesrend beinjr of a tbnu different from that afferwaitls 
used. In some, the Avriting is from right to left, in- 
stead of in the usual Avay ; but they all belong to the 
second city of Leucas, founded by the Corinthians in 
the sixth centmy before Clu’ist. ]\lany of them ex- 
hibit, on one face, the proAV of a galley ; many more 
a Pegasus, or Avinged horse; and manj’ the club of 
Hercules. Heads of A|)ollo, Miiuawa, and Diana, 
seem also common. Many of them liaA’c the namt^ 
AHTKAAinN^ or part of it, in characters of the 
ordinary form. Indications of the story of Saj)j)ho 
appear, also, on some of the medals; but they are 
rather doubtfully expressed. 

The houses of the A'Ulagers near the toAvn of Santa 
Maura arc small, but remarkably neat, and jwrfectly 
clean. I visited one, consisting of a single nwm and 
a very small dark shod iidjacent, used, ap]»irently,*fijr 
the oven, and for holding tools and other odds and 
ends. The room had an ungl:i/ed AArindoAV, mid 
seemed to be alxiut fifteen feet square. The floor 
Avas earthen, but scrupulously clean. There Avei’e 
two large double beds, very comfortable looking, and 
provided Avith really handsome counterpmies ; tAvo 
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good and large chests; a table covered with tin and 
brass cooking utensils ; a small fire-place in the comer ; 
a number of jars and bottles, and some other odds and 
ends. This house was occupied by two fiimilies; but 
whether they were two generations of the same femily, 
or other relations, I did not make out. The roof was 
moderately high pitched, and the rafters were stre^vn 
with a large kind of reed, forming a kind of floor, on 
which stores of various kinds could be kept. I had 
no sooner entered the house, and sat down, than cofiee 
was offered ; and as I would not give them the trouble 
to make that, it was necessaiy tliat I should taste a 
glass of raH, tlxe spirituous drink of the country and 
of Greece. I cannot say I felt inclined* to do more 
than sip it, in acknowledgment of the compliment. 

Although, at the time of my visit, the olives had 
long been ripe, and ought to have been made into oil 
some months before, I found one oil-mill, close to the 
toAvn, at which work w^ still going on. The process 
there adopted ^vas singularly inartificial, but is little 
varied, even in the best establishments. The fi^iit is 
not collected till quite ripe, ahd is then often kept for 
some time. Within a shed, a large and wide cylin- 
drical stone was revolving upon its edge, on a flat 
stone table. The olives being thrown on this table 
are swept ivith little rods under the vertical stone, 
which is turned by a horae, mule, or ass. They thus 
become crushed, and a portion of the oil runs off; and 
the operation is continued till they are thought fit for 
squeezing. The crushed mass is transferred to small 
round baskets, made of soft grass or matting, and rather 

N 
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smaller at tlic opening tlum within. A number of 
these are })laee(l ujion t'aeli other in a frame, and a 
|)owcrful pressui’e is pitiduced by a stixnig and large 
wooden screw, worked by leverage. The oil is thus 
squeezed out, and runs domi through a spout into a 
trough. Nothing can be imagincHl more unpleasant 
than the appearance of this product ; but it is jnit into 
jars to settle, and aftenvards drawn off fine into skins 
or kirrels. The crushed and scpieezed cake that re- 
mains after ])ressing, and which ought, if })i'oi)erly 
pressed, to be as hard as wood, is of loose ti*xture, 
and full of oil. It is used as fuel. No doubt, in 
some of the lai’ger establishments, the mechanical 
ajqKiratus is. on a better scale, but the prujciple is 
the smne, and the result is not sjitisfactory (dther as 
regards quantity or qualit3^ Still, notwithstanding 
these dnnvbacks, Santa ^Mauni, which also gi’ows cur- 
rants and sells -wine, exports its thirty thousand barrels 
of oil, and provides, also, a suppl}' of no sniidl magni- 
tude for its native inhabitants. 

A’^ery primitive little com mills are dotted about, — 
some worked by wind, some by water. The fonner 
arc on the spit of sjind seiJsmiting the lagoon from the 
open .sea — ^the latter are wlierever a suitable fall of 
water can be secured. The little water mills consist 
only of a pair of stones of veiy moderate size, with a 
little feeding hopper, and a box for the flour as it 
emerges. Nothing can be conceived more classical 
and inartificial ; each person bringing his measure of 
Indian com, waiting his turn to grind, looking on 
during the grinding, and caiTying away his flour on 
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his l)ack. There is always a little gi’oup of idlers to 
be seen gossiping in these mills. Horizontal and un- 
dershot wheels seem most common; and, indeed, I 
am not aware that any others exist. 

A stroll on the sea-shore by the town of Amaxiki 
will not be without interest to the naturalist and 
geologist. Sea- weeds are not abmidant; but there are 
some interesting species. Large sponges are occasion- 
ally thrown up, and sea-eggs — ^their spines of the richest 
blue colour — ^are common. They and other shell-fish 
— such as the innna and a species of spondylus — are 
liked as food by the islanders, though there is an un- 
pleasant and prevalent idea that they disagree with 
strangers. 

A. veiy curious and completely honey-combed kind 
of lunestone is seen on the sea shore; and a rich 
variety of flints, jaspers, cherts, agates, and otlier 
fonns of silica may be found there. These have been 
washed out of the compact cherty limestone that forms 
the chief mass of the rock, and a much laiger propor- 
tion of the siliceous stones has been preserved than 
of the calciireous in this reconstructed rock, owing 
to the greater hardness of the fonner. The occa- 
sional presence of large angular blocks, as well as the 
numerous rounded boulders of unaltered and compact 
limestone, clearly indicate the origin of the conglo- 
merate. 

There is an interesting walk from Amaxiki towards 
the south through the olive groves and past the foot 
of the hill on which stands the old city, past a foun- 
tain of the period of the later city of Leucas, and then 
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betAvecn the ftx)t of the hills and the sea to a curious 
hill havmg a taco of congloineiiitc rock dipping to- 
waitls the sea at a high angle. Throughout this tmct 
the low land is on a gentle slope, the highest point of 
Avhich is al)out thirteen feet above the present sea level ; 
but at the last hill the conglomenite is thi’own up to 
a height of nearly two thousiuul feet. This evidently 
belongs to a difterent and earlier elevation. The hist 
movement was no doubt slow, and may be going on 
now. It certainly has taken some thousands of yesu’s 
to rise the last thirteen feet,- since thei*e is reason to 
sup[x)se that it had commenced long before the lirst 
Greek city was founded. The other belongs to a 
period when all was under water. 

That this latter change is quite unconnected with 
the earthquake disturbances that have troubled idl the 
Ionian islands for many years, but especially those 
belonging to the southerly groups, is more than piD- 
bable. It is, as I shall presently explain, an inevi- 
table result of the exixisure of the mountain sides and 
tops to the effect of rain and atmosphere, histuig 
for a long while, and ahvays proceeding on a large 
scale. 

An important and interesting question arises here 
as to the effect of the earthquake shocks in producing 
pennanent elevation or depression on the coast of 
Leucadia. That all the chief results obtauied are due 
to silting up and not to earthquake action, I have no 
doubt whatever; and I have seen no sufficient evi- 
dence of elevation. Indeed, I think that if there had 
been elevation, it could hardly have failed to affect the 
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whole plain between the hills and the sea, so that 
Anuixiki itself would have been lifted, and the walls 
of the fort of Santa Maura must also have been 
affected. Neither of them shows marks of having 
once been lower than they now are, nor is any change 
of level perceptible in the ruins of the aqueduct con- 
structed by the Turks and destroyed in 1825. Nor, 
on the other hand, is there proof of depression; no 
doubt evidence of this change is more difficult to 
obtain than that of elevation; but, apart fix)m the 
uiimistakeiible fact that the lagoon is rapidly filling 
up, neither the piers of the aqueduct, the spit of sand, 
nor the cliffs at the western extremity of the lagoon, 
show indications of such phenomena. 

On the whole, I think it the most probable explana- 
tion of the phenomena to assume that the earthquakes 
have been simple vibrations producing no permanent 
result; and that the changes recoi’ded are due to a 
naturiil acc\imulation of detritus, partly owing to the 
position of the island in reference to the mainland. 
Geological changes of very great extent have taken 
2)lace Avithin the later tertiaiy period, and these may 
have produced the origmal sejiaration of the island 
from Greece, for they have throAvn up the east coast 
at an angle of twenty or thirty degrees, or even 
more, thick beds formed in the sea being now tAvo 
thousand feet above it. Since that elevation, the ten- 
dency has been to fill uj) Avith detritus aird silt the 
large gap then made. But it is equally certain that 
the great coast elevation Avas an oireration that took a 
long Avliile to bring about^ and that it has been long 
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since completed. There is nothing to prove that great 
change of a iwTOxysnial chai’sicter lias taken place 
within the latest of the great geological periods. 

A ride into the coiintiy reveals one great want of 
Leucadia, for the mids are veiy bad. It is true that 
several good roads have been commenced; but it is 
thankless work, for the whole communication being 
kept up by horses and mules, the old steep mountain 
paths are used, and will continue to be used, until 
eaiT’iages can be taken to the ditt’erent vilhigcs. As 
the island is very mountainous, it may be doidited 
whether the result would justify the cost. Certainly, 
the experiment is not likely to be tried should the 
ishmd pass from under British rule. 

Veiy soon after quitting Amaxiki in any direction 
towards the interior, it becomes necessary to leave the 
strip of low cultivated land near the sea, and rise 
upon rough and steep hills, fiill of broken rock, and 
thoroughly wild and picturesque. But it is not here 
as in Coi*fu. These mountain sides are carefully and 
well cultivated, vines cover every available sjxit, corn 
crops arc seen here and there, imd to avoid loss of 
soil and economise space, the whole hill sides, even to 
a great altitude, are most carefully terraced. Thus, 
though there are fewer olives, and this picturesque 
tree is rarely seen away from the low plains, there is 
no want of vegetation and cultivation. 

A very steep and rocky pith conducts up the side 
of one of the hills behind the town across the first 
or coast range, revealing, at intervals, the beautiful 
lagoon, the narrow strip separating it from the sea 
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jiiul runnhi" out far towards the bay of Alia, the 
causeway siiiKuatiii^ it from the channel on the east, 
and the sidt works. The masts of the ships are 
visible, should any be in the harbour or the roads. 
Dottcid over the blue water are many white specks — 
the lateen sails of fishing-boats, and far away the 
mountains of Albania, above the lake of Joannina, be- 
gin to murk the horizon Avith a white line. On reach- 
ing the top of the ridge we look towards the coun- 
try btiyond, and, at first sight, the antiquary might 
flincy himself in some vast amphitheatre of giants, so 
perfectly circular is the SAveep, and so regular the 
apparent seats in hvo or three valleys at his feet. 
Tavo such valleys arc seen nearly adjacent, one a little 
beyond the other. The nearest is the most perfect, 
and might Avell deceive any one Avhose faith in the 
magiiitud(^ of human AA’orks Avas sufficiently gmit. 
A much larger one is close at hand. The Ixittom is 
perfectly circular in its outline, and is absolutely flat. 
It is, indeed, the bed of a lake; and at the time of 
my visit the Avater had only just left the bottom. I 
had no means of measuring the dimensions, but I 
thmk the diameter could not be less than half a mile 
at the bottom, and the depth to the bottom I esti- 
mated at a hundred and fifty feet. The apparent seats 
Avere natuiid teii’aces, carried round at intervals at 
various heights, produced by the action of the Avater 
that had rested at those levels. The resemblance to 
an artificial coiistraction is admimble. Without de- 
taining the rcjuler here Avith learned disquisitions, it 
may be Avell to sjiy, that there are good reasons in the 
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geology and pliysicul gwjgraphy of the district where 
these curious valleys should exist, and tluit they re- 
present very closely the kcttle-shajicd valleys alresidy 
alluded to as common in Corfu. They are, in fact, 
Ix)i’tions of the limestone of which so much is seen in 
this jisirt of the world, and they indicate places where 
hollow cavities have been produced in the interior by 
inHltr.ition and the passiige of ANiiter, and where pro- 
bably the roof of some cavern has tidlen in. 

Leaving these curious valleys behind, and 2)assing 
numerous vine-dressers and other jwasants cultivating 
th»‘ir fields, I had to make my way from jioint to 
jwint, the horses climbing uj) and down the rough 
stony 2)aths like wild cats, until at lengtlx I wound 
round the f<x)t of a hill and came in view of the [xic- 
turesque monastery of Scarus, or Cams, at the foot of 
the loAV mountain groujx of that name, which it was 
the object of my journey to visit. The monasteiy is 
situated about fourteen Imndrod feet above the sea, 
near a nide and wild opening towards tlie north. It 
occupies part of the Avest sl(*pe of one of several hills 
almost deserving to be Cfilled mountains. The jiath 
to it is stxjej), stony, and long, and Avinds a good deal 
l)Oth up and doAVTi before rcacliing the monastery. 
Ileyond the monastery there is a good hour’s Avalk 
through some of the finest forest trees of Avhite oak 
that exist in the island, up and doAxm steep and diffi- 
cult paths, ahvays affoi-ding grand and fine Auews, 
both near and distant. The forest was till lately in a 
very valuable state, and much money might have been 
made of it by judicious thinnmg, and removing only 
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tlic trees then at their prime. There was much 
tim})er of veiy unusual si/c for this kind of wood, 
and perfectly sound, and probably a succession of va- 
luable timber might then hsive been secured. Left 
too long to the carelessness and ignoi’aiice of the vil- 
lage; jK)pulation, many of the best trees have been 
spoilt by burning and charring, and thus the value of 
the forest is much reduced. 

liut the forest is still well worth visiting. AVhen 
the green leaves an; freshly out in spring, and in the 
early days of summer, its shade must be delicious. 
At all times it is a glorious object, interesting in itself 
foi* its own great beauty; interesting still more as 
}M)inting out the i)robable condition of the mountain 
sides in all the islands in the ancient time. 

As in so many cases in the Greek mountains, there 
arc hen; sevend detached summits, or pyramids of 
rock, some higher than others, but all aftbnling good 
points of vicAV. The most lofty summit is about 2,300 
feet above the sea, roughly estimated by the aneroid 
barometer. It aftbnis a channing rfcAV of the niune- 
rous tine islands between Santa Maum and the main- 
land. ^leganisi looks low, and is Ihitter than the 
others. Cahunos is veiy lofty and fromiing. Sparti, 
Sconli, and Scorpio are picturesquely spread out, and 
are close at hand. Ithaca is barely seen, but the lofty 
mountain chain of Cephalonia — the Black Mountain 
— lifts its head far above eveiy other elevation in the 
neighbourhood. 

The sweet little bay of Vliko is the prettiest object 
of all Avithin this Avide ninge. Yon look down over a 
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sea of iwlvs, and soi*, onclosod in Mils of 

ino(Mi-ato olovation, a small, s<jnaiv, \\T*ll-|)ro| (onioned 
basin with a veiy narrow outlet, its shores f«»vered 
with wood to the Avater’s edije, and ealinly buried 
at one’s feet. Not a sip;!! of human occupation is 
visible, for, though oocasioiially usetl as a jK)rt, it is 
neither vei^' accessible, nor does it lead to accessible 
jdaces; but it is Avild, natural, mul classical, and im- 
])resse3 one very stiongly by the contrast it atlbrds to 
the surnuinding scenery. 

The jAath fitmi the monastery to the summits of 
Scams is obscure, and my guide Avas less inclined to 
push on than I aa'US. When nua-e than half AA'ay I Avas 
in doubt about the direction I shoidd take, and, Avhile 
AA'aiting for information, heanl myself called. I tlien 
learnt that some time after I liad left Amaxiki the 
primate of the village neiurst Scarns being infornu-d 
of my movements had folloAA'od me on foot by a much 
nearer but A'ery i-ongh innle track, and by dint 
of x’umiing had succeeded in catching me np. 'riie 
IKxn* man avus nearly exliausted, but still insisted on 
shoAving nn; everj'thing. He had been xip all night, 
had eaten nothing but a little bread and somi* olives, 
but his extreme respect and regard fia* tin* Resident 
had induced him to exert himself in this Avay to b^^ of 
use to the Effendi’s friend. When he had ])ointed 
out all the beauties of tla* mountain, and AV'as return- 
ing, I induced him Avith difficulty to take advantage 
of my mule, and rid<j doAvn to the monastery. I have 
already alluded to tliis trait of character in tlie respec- 
table primate of Scams. 
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i\Io.st of fijc iriouiltMilis ill the louiuii isiuiids huvo a 
rclif^ioos liousi; citlior at tha surninit or at tlie nearest 
eonvciiieiit |)oint. Some are large and regularly in- 
hiibite<l; some are only occupied during a [lart of the 
year when a festival of the jiativn saint is likely to 
attract a large multitude; some feAV ai*e residences 
adapted ouly for one or two monks or nuns; and 
others are mere hermitages. Few of them have till 
latiJy been kept up in the old style, and, as in Roman 
('atholic countries there arc scandalous tales afloat 
about the goings on Avhen a convent and a monastery 
Avere adjacent. Nothing of this kind has tainted the 
fair fjime of the monastery of Saint George of Scarus. 
The building is large, and there is fair accommodation 
fi)r sti-angers. There are at present only tAvo monks, 
AX’iierable, kind, intelligent old men, knoAving little 
and caring little fin* the world outside them. Their 
habitation is couA'enieiit, sjilc, and healthy. They pos- 
sess all reasonable comforts, and they are Avilling as 
Avell as able to accommodate strangers in case of 
need. 

The monastery being (m the mountains is required to 
l)e made defensible agsiinst brigands as Avell as avoIats. 
It is Availed, and has double gates. There is a small 
court-yanl on entering. On one side is the ehapel, 
large in pi’oix)rtion to the iX)puhitiou, and round 
tAVo sides are the dAvellings. These are perfeetly 
plain, and A'eiy barely furnished. Opposite the cluipel 
is the refectory, or feeding-i’oom, and this serves 
as a plsice of extra accommodation m case of need. 
Near it aiAj sleeping-rooms for strangers, and tlu; 
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cells, or rooms, of the monks. These are small, and 
often mere bare walls Avith a roof, a hole in the wjill to 
let in air and liprht, and a door by which to enter. 
The floor is earth ; but this is no great hardship in a 
wann climate ; anS as the Giveks all dress wannl}', th(*y 
can bear the temporary cold that sometimes occurs. 

I liave mentioned that there are oidy two monks 
regidarly inhabiting the monastery of Scarns, and 
rtiey art? pleassmt, honest-ltMtking, and hospitable. On 
first entering I was greeted warmly, with much 
shaking of hands, and pioceetled to the chapel, Avhere 
the different pictures were pointed out. I was then 
showi into the refectoiy, and seated on a kind of sofii, 
the two priests sitting o])j)Osite, while an attendant 
was preparing coffee. A decanter containing a little 
rak'i was first brought. I tasted a little, mixed with 
water, and found it ver}’’ ix'freshing. Soon the coffee 
succeeded, and with it half-a-dozen slices of bread that 
had been air or sun dried so completely as to be per- 
fectly hard and crisp, and nearly mouldy. This dried 
bread is a kind of biscuit The coff ee was excellent. 
After partaking of it, I asked to see a C(‘rtain manu- 
script of the Gospels, of which I had heard, and both 
that and another in the ijossession of the brothers was 
brought out. Both were admimbly written, and in 
excellent preservation ; but they were not old. The 
curiosities of this kind that may once have existed in 
the Greek monasteries have long di8Jippeai*cd in the 
Ionian islands,. and, indeed, except at Mount Athos, 
and in a few other places, tliere is little now to be lejunt 
in such depositaries, so fiir jis Euro|)c is concerned. 
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The monks are simple, pleasant people, and one sees 
them with pleasure. They believe in the forms of ‘ 
their religion, and really practise their lasts, no doubt 
to the great mortification of the flesh; but the old 
celibates of this kind are few in number, and seem 
gradually d3dng out. It is impossible to go far in any 
direction without seeing some building devoted to 
religious purjx)ses; btit, in most cases, these building 
ui’e only occu[)ied once a year, on the occasion of |p 
f(?stiv{d of the saint to whom they are dedicated. 

Before leaving the monastery of Scarus, I ^vas asked 
to give iny name, which I wote in the Greek character. 
As I had previously read a verse or two of the Gospel 
in one of the manuscripts, I found that it was con- 
sidered very remarkable that I could read and write 
the Gi'eek language, though I could neither speak nor 
undei\stand Bomaic. So completely is this the con- 
verse of the usiud state of things in the country, where 
all, of course, speak, and very few read ajid ^vrite, tliat 
it was quite a phenomenon. 

After quitting my ftiends, the monks, I went back 
fi’om Scarus towards the to'^vn, by a shorter and more 
precipitous rojid than that by which I had come, and, 
on the way, stopiicd to look at a very striking and 
picturesque block of the conglomerate of the hills, 
which had flillen down, and stuck out from the 
mountain side in a singular manner. The exposed 
pai't of this vast block, as it projects from the ground, 
measured full fifty feet square, and nearly twenty feet 
thick. Underneath it was a large space, which had 
been walled in to make a shed for cattle, part of the 
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stone fonniii" the roof. Near the top, in a recess in 
the stone, was a little chapel, constrnct(*<l in honoui* of 
three ssiints, whose [)ortriiits had once been painted on 
tln'ce little boards han'jin^ up in front of an altsir. 
Nothin" remained of the iK>intin"s but ])ai*ts of the 
gilt rings of glory that had once encircled the heads of 
the figures. All the rest had been long .since kissed 
away ; but my companions, like, mmiy other persons, 
1^1 most reverently .stduted the dirty boards. The 
most curious thing was the presence of a well in 
the heart of the boulder, the water of which fills a 
cistern, ssiid to be the coffin of one of the ssiints, and 
performing maiwellous mirsicles. This must be si 
smsdl, natural, artesisin spring, derived fimn some 
crevice, perhsips connected with the tailing of the 
rock from above. Besides this gigsintic Ixmlder, 
looking like the cap stone of a vast cnanlech, there 
are many large stones, on the side of the liill, that 
hsive fallen dowi after being undermined by atmo- 
spheric action. 

A curious appearance has been noticed in some of 
these blocks, both in their nsituml place on the rock 
and when fallen. Many of them are scooped out ver- 
tically, as if drilled by some enormous tool ; or part of 
the stone being broken away, they look like gigsintic 
seats sculptured artificially. This is, however, to 
be accounted for in a natural and easy way; and 
hundreds of cases of the same kind, in different stages 
of progress, may be observed on the rocks all round. 
They are the result of vegetation commencing on the 
surface of a block of the conglomerate, and eating its 
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way down into the substance of the rock by the dis- 
solving power of water. 

Near tlie town of Amaxiki, there aro lovely shady 
walks among the olive groves, which occupy almost 
the whole of the available hind between the lagoon 
and the hills. Winding about among these old trees, 
we come at last to a steep face of naked limestone 
rock — the micient sea cliff, against Avhich the Avaves 
of the Mediterriuiean have dashed before the lagoon 
existed, at a time AV'hen the island Avas smaller and 
loAver than it noAV is. Caverns abound in this cliff; 
and one of them is said to open into a village a mile 
or tAVO distant. At present, these caverns are the 
dens of the oavIs and jackals, Avhich abound in the 
neighl)ourhood. They are not stalactitic, and do not 
seem to contain much beyond the recent remains of 
their inhabitants. But the scenerj’^ on the hill tops 
and amongst the little villages adjacent Ls singularly 
pretty, for it affords numerous contrasts of vegetation 
and varieties of fonn that are sure to please. I ob- 
tained a sketch of part of one of these Aullages,* a veiy 
pleasing and creditable spiicimen of Greek art, by a 
Coi’fiot ai’tist, resident ui Santa Maura. The houses 
of the village are sprinkled about here and there Avitli 
extreme irregularity, no tAvo being together, or in line. 
Most of them are of moderate size, and, though AArith- 

* •?!>»**, plirenc, or frini (the brain), is so called because the dwellers 
thef ein are considered unusually stupid, and arc said to have no brains. 
This mode of giving nicknames — equivalent to the Incus a non lucendo 
of the Eomans — is especially Greek, and is characteristic of their style 

of joking. 
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out much of the comfort of nn Eiij^lish cottage, arc 
sufficient for the piirjK>sc it'quiivd. They affi>nl 
shelter a^iinst weather, and thieves, and wild ani- 
mals. They are storing phices for gniin, wine, and 
oil, and sleeping places lor the women, and sometimes 
for the cattle ; but of these hitter, there are few of any 
kind, except goats. This and other similar old villages 
aix) wisely built on the steej) slope of the hill, where 
there is abundant natural drainage. Of watiT, there 
is not often serious Avant ; and there cannot be a doubt 
that the health of all such phices must be greater than 
of the villages on the plains. Besides the village of 
Frini, there arc others larger and richer betAveen it 
and Leucas. One nircly sees the human inhabitants ; 
but the dogs arc sure to present themselvi's. They 
are, as e\'eiyAvhei’e in easteni countries, fierce, noisy, 
and troublesome ; coAvardly and Avolfish in their habits, 
and annoying beyond measure. There is, hoAVOA’cr, no- 
thing to be done but threaten them AA’ith stones. It 
is curious to see hoAV instantly they turn tail and run off 
if one merely stoops ; but they come back betbrc long, 
unless actually pelted and AA'arned off by their masters. 

The heaA^' rains had already detained mo longer 
than I intended in Simta i^Iaura, Avhen, during a 
temporary lull, I crossiid the plains, in order to Ausit 
one of these villages. The stream from the moun- 
tain, though never very large, Avas yet fierce and 
irregular enough to have carried aAvay and distri- 
buted over the "plain a large and Avide area of stones. 

A few hours after the heaviest rain, there was no pirt 
of the stream that one could not jump across, and 
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certainly none in which the depth was more than nine 
OP ten inches; and yet there were acres of land co- 
vered entirely with large stones, all removed from 
the mountains and distributed within a period which 
could not possibly have extended over three days. 
These .stones and the mud, or silt, which mevitably 
accompanies them, arc either retained on the surfece 
of the plain, thus permanently elevating it, or are car- 
ried out into the lagoon, and there help to bring that 
into the condition of dry land. The filling up of the 
lagoon is thus easily and clearly accounted for, with- 
out bringing in the aid of earthquakes, of whose re- 
sults there is Jis little evidence in this direction as in 
the others to which I have already alluded. 

A picturesque and favourite monasteiy is situated 
on one of the hills behind the glorious olive groves of 
Amaxiki. A steep zigzag road, in good condition, 
leads uj) to it; and, from tliis road, there is a blind 
path, of about a quarter of a mile, but almost im|)ass- 
able, into an excellent road, wide enough for carts, 
and continued for sevend miles into the inteiaor and 
to a village on the west coist. The case is singularly 
illustrative of the slqjshod and unpractical hfibits of 
the people. As fiir as the mules are concerned, for 
whose benefit, chiefly, the road is needed, 1 am con- 
vinced tliat they vciy much prefer a rotid in which 
cvciy step offers a difficulty and presents danger; and 
judging from the way in wliich the old paths up the 
steep hill side are preferred to the new zigzag, I am 
equally certain that the foot-passengers and mule 
leaders parbike of this preference. It may thus seem 

0 
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that roads are thiwvii aAvay in the ishind ; but it is not 
so, and those that liave boon constructed have unques- 
tionably, after a time, civilised and humanised the 
people. 1 ndeed, were it only tliat they affoi’d a free 
course to the police and ojxjn the country in spite of 
the countiy-people, there would be a gi*eat advantage 
gained. The Greeks would not be brigjinds, nor, per- 
haps, would the inhabitants of South Italy be brigsuuls 
if, in those countries, there were free and fair lueuns 
of communication between villages, and from the towns 
into the recesses of the countiy, such as now e.\i.st, 
thanks to British pn»tectiou, even in the smallest and 
least peo])led of the Ionian Islands. 

But I have not yet done with the shady olive groves 
and their numerous points of interest. They are the 
eveiy-day resort of the present inhabitants of the is- 
land, and have probably always sen'ed, during nearly 
four thou.sand years, a somewhat simiLir puqwse. 
Even when a great Cyclopean wall* extended from 
the cliff that juts into the sea, along the inner margin 
of the ancient lagcxm to the old city of Leucas, the 
old groves, whether then of olive or of ilex, were the 
sacred i*csort of the divinities of classical antiquity; 
and the foundations of their temples dedicated to the 
old gods still exist, though the superstructure bears 

* Remains of this wall and of some of its towers, all of Cyclopean 
work, may be distinctly traced far within the present margin of the 
lake. Remains of the ancient temples exist in the foundations and 
walls of the existing chapels, and are seen from time to time. These 
fragments and the gigantic stones, many of which are broken, are some- 
times arranged along the present road. Each ancient construction has 
served as a quarry for that of subsequent date. 
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the name of an early Christian or mediaeval saint. Still, 
on the occasion of the festivals of these saints, perhaps 
on the day once devoted to a heathen sacrifice to 
Neptune or to Apollo, to Venus or to Diana, the 
people, with their habits and customs marvellously 
little changed, come down from the country and 
march in long procession; still, perhaps, do they 
repeat, not knowing why, and not caring about its 
fi)nner meaning, the slightly-modified hymn, or the 
never-forgotten chorus; still do they tread the same 
labyrinthic dance, slowly and j^wiinfully imitating the 
movements of their far distant ancestors, while they 
mix with these unmistakable nuirks of antiquity some 
of the latest results of civilisation, Avhich, in so far 
as they are natuml, clash and jar but little with the 
ancient myth, and leave the mass of the people very 
much in the same state, both physically and intel- 
lectually. 

At other times, these sacred gi’oves are the resort 
of more lively groups. Each day in summer, the 
towis-people of Amaxiki stroll out after their early 
dinner, and meet in a spot where a well of delicious 
water reminds one, by its name, of its Turkish masters. 
This well is suiTounded by half-a-dozen sheds of the 
rudest kind, where coffee is made in oriental fashion; 
and a little cup of this ever-welcome stimulant may be 
had for a penny while seated on a rude bench under 
the foliage of some gigantic tree. Not like the coffee 
served in an English hotel, or a Parisian or Vienna 
caff, is the delicious thimble-ful here offered. The 
p\irc bean from Mocha, well ^d recently roasted; 
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cnislietl between two stones; heated, but never boiled, 
in a most nnpromisiii*>: tin jx>t, by the aid of a few 
burnt embers of olive roots; then cleared for an 
instant by a couple of drops of cold water, and 
finally poured out to be eaten rather than dnink, — 
such is the coffee to be got at the Turkish well iu the 
olive grove. Xor is such a dnuight to be despised. 
It is astonishing how soon and how completely one 
gets accustomed to a change of habit in articles of 
fixHl, when the material itself is excellent; and I 
confess that, when on the last day of my stsiy in 
Amaxiki, I made a pilgrimage to the well, tasted its 
sw(H*t Avaters, and refreshed myself Avith the accus- 
tomed cup, I could appreciate it thoroughly, and shall 
ncA'cr complain if I can obtain a dnuight eijually 
Avell flavoured, and equally ansAvering the j)ur[)ose 
as a stimulant. 

xV curious instance of the effect of A'cgetation in 
lifting stoni’s is seen in one of the fr.igments of the 
CycloiM*an Avail, just alluded to. An olive troc has 
];>lanted itself, or has been planted, close to the Avail, 
and its roots and tAvo of the principal branches have 
pushed their Avay through some little crevice, or 
through the grouting between the stones, preferring 
this to a more o[)cn course. In gniAving, they have 
succeeded in displacing the gigantic stones of Avhich 
the wall AA'as built; and one stone, about three feet 
long, thirty inches wide, and as much deep, is alto- 
gether removed from its original position in the wall, 
and, in the course of years, has become built into the 
tree, and nused at least a foot higher than it was 
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originally pLicod. Tavo other larger stones are much 
disturbed. The Dryadcs have thus succeeded in over- 
turning the work of the Cyclops; and nature has 
shown that the subtle influences of life, long coii- 
tinued, and unappreciable within the period of a feAV 
scores of years, may yet, in time, bring about results 
Avhich affect and destroy the combined efforts of a 
multitude of iiuman beings, who have endeavoured 
in vain to produce an abiding monument of their skill 
and hibour. 

Accoixling to the political division that noAV obtains, 
Mkganisi is the only one of seveinl large islands that 
adjoin Smita Maura, and lie betAveen it and the main- 
land, that belongs to this gov’emment. The rest 
belong to Ithaca, to make up to that island a respect- 
able jKjpulation. 

Meganisi is a long naiTOw island of the shape of a 
bent boAV, the buck of Avhich is turned toAvards the 
south-east extremity of Santa Maura, Horn Avbicli it 
is only seiKirated by a channel about a mile Avide. It 
is ramarkable for quarries of excellent stone, and for 
the veiy fine quality of the com groAvn there. It has 
been celebrated for the latter from time inuuemoriiJ; 
tind its building stone is exported to various islands 
and the maiidand, besides being ahnost exclusively 
used for the neAver bmldings in the toAvn of Santa 
Maura. Like all the islands, it is hilly; but much of 
the coast is readily accessible in fine weather. 
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The more distant excursions that can be made fram 
the chief town of Santa Maura require some arranj^^e- 
inent. The country is wild, mountainous, and little 
peopled; the villa^a's few, and there is no accommoda- 
tion whatever, except at the houses of those proprie- 
tors of the better class who cultivate their own lands, 
or, which is more usual, who cultivate the lands of 
their femily, wliile other members of the family are 
occupied in the towns, or are even abroad and engaged 
in totally different departments of busmess. Whero 
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such families are found, the houses are generally of 
some size, adapted to receive a larger number of per- 
sons than generally live in them. Visits to \’illages 
where there are proprietors of this kind are often 
j)leasant enough, for the manager suid part OAvner of 
the principal property is necessarily the great man of 
the district. He is ahvays extremely hospitable, and 
Avould on no account allow a traveller to put up in 
any other quarters, and still less would he accept the 
smallest remuneration. 

A curious and highly interesting feature in the 
social state of the island is exhibited in this habit of 
leaAnng the management of the family estate to some 
one member of the family, not alAvays, or genei'ally, 
the eldest, but nither the one who most Avillingly and 
natuf.dly takes to it. It is connected Avith a state of 
society so much more oriental than Avesteni, that a 
short account of it is necessaiy, and cannot tail to be 
interesting. 

According to Ionian kw, all the members of a 
fiunily slisire equally in the family property after the 
death of the father; but it does not folloAV as a matter 
of course that the property is dmded. It is much 
more usual that the brothers and sisters, if young, 
continue to Ih'e together till they either many or 
undci'take some employment or business at a distance. 
If a sister marries, she is doAvercd Avith a sum equiva- 
lent to her share. If a brother, howeA’er, earns a 
separate income, from whatcA'er source, Avhether he be 
manied or remain single, and whether he live in the 
ssimc or a •different house, or even remove to another 
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towi or island, ho piys *dl his incomo to a joint 
fund, the Ibiuulation of which is tho incomo t)l)iainod 
from tho paternal estate. Those who do nothin^' (‘Ise 
manage the estate. One brother, perhaps, reimiins in 
the villaiie as a cultivator, another lives in the town 

cr 

acting as factor, or merchant to the estate, receiving 
.•md selling the i)n)duoe, and managing the proceeds, 
whatever the case may be; and, in addition, selling, 
exporting, and otherwise conducting a genend business 
in the sjiine departnumt. A thiril may, ])erhaps, re- 
ceive and sell tho "(hmIs in a f()reign conntiy. \ 
fourth may be a member of legislature, and a fifth a 
judge. Some marry and have families, others remain 
single; but the incomes of all are united, each draws 
out a reasonable share, according to his needs, and a 
veiy close account is kept of all tnmsjictions. If one 
brother dies, his children come into the [)artnership; 
and, as time goes on, these again will grow up and 
marry, the daughters receiving a proportional, and i)ften 
large, dower out of the joint fund, entirely without 
reference to the special pmperty of their own parents. 
This may go on indefinitely; but as family (juarrels 
will arise, there are always means of tennuiating tin* 
aiT.mgement, and closing the accounts, either entirely 
as regards all, or partially, as Avith refin’ence to a 
mnumis .si/jet, or troublesome member of the j)artner- 
ship. So extensive are tho accounts in many cases, 
that one or two years art* rerpiired to bring out a 
result, but no ill fifeling or doubt seems to arise as to 
tin; system, or as to the accuracy of the accounts, 
there being a kind of family audit fi’om time to time. 
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'riiis curious patriarchal system, though obtaining 
more! jx'rfectly and fniquently in Santa Maura than in 
the other islands, exists in Ccphalonia, and is said to 
b(! not quite unknown in Zante, where the state of 
society approximates for more to that common in the 
western countries of Europe. Santa Maura being 
th(! most isolated of all the islands, and that which 
retains all ancient customs most tenaciously, is naturally 
that in which this sort of communism can exist with 
smallest risk of interference. 

I have remarked that one result of this system is to 
keej) up a kind of aristocracy in the villages, and 
almost to produce that peculiarly English institution, 
a I'esident gentiy. Without the education, wealth 
aixl luxuries, or rather ■with much of the wealth and a 
\'ery infiniti'sitnal pi't)poi’tion of the comforts, and little 
of the education of the Linded gently in England, 
tin* jiatriarchs of the villages jxissess great influence, 
which they sometimes exert favourably, helping and 
improving the jxioi’cr members of the population of 
their districts. Sometimes they behave badly, lend- 
ing these jioor wretches small sums of money on their 
land or growing crops, at exorbitant interest, or buy- 
ing up the cixips at unfair prices, or by fictty t3rraimy 
of other kinds, grinding the jKJor, and rendering them- 
sidves hated. I believe it may be said, to the credit 
of Santa Maura, that there is, on the whole, rather 
more of the former and less of the latter in that island 
than in the others. It is not, however, in human 
nature that the countiy should be free from such 
pests as extortioners and usuroi's, and where there is 
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power there will ahvays be abuse of it. The bad 
tendency of the system is clearly to give power to 
some one person of a district sit the exjK.*nse of tlie 
rest, smd the favoumble ivsidt is to keep pw- 
perty together rather than to break it up into small 
holdings. 

I left the town of Santa Maura in the hope of fine 
weather, a hope doomed to be disappointed, although 
I delayed my start till after the close of some of 
the heaviest rains and fiercest stonns that affect tem- 
|K*rate climates. Accomjmnied by my kind host and 
excellent friend the Kesident, I endeavoured to make 
my way at once across to the high central nmge, and 
thence to the west coast. The count ly is picturesque, 
but peculiar. A long and steep rise biings us to the 
first ridge at a moderate elevation; this ridge conti- 
nues as far as Scarus, and is there cut off by the sea. 
In the interval between this ridge and the next, wliich 
is at least 800 feet higher, there are two or three lakes 
and hollows of the kind 1 have already spoken of as 
occurring at lower levels in Corfu. Here, however, 
they all form part of a wide valley in a table-land 500 
feet aI)Ove the. sea. Therc was Avater in them at tlie 
time I saw them. It Avas already yelloAA’’, and very 
shalloAV, and it Avould no doubt A'eiy schhi sink <loAvn, 
and perhaps pass off in sjjrings at the fisit of the 
inountiiins towards the .sea. A pictmvsquc villagis AA’as 
planted on the slope of the hill aboA'e one of them, and 
just at the foot alx>A’e the Avater I obseiwed the finm- 
d.'itions of a large ancifuit temj)h?, sjiid to have been a 
temple of Ap<jllo. Mo.st of the .stones have been 
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worked up into use in the adjacent village, but coins 
have been found in the neighbourhood. 

Crossing the head of this high valley, which is in 
ixirts veiy romantic, and terminates towards the sea 
in a narrow, precipitous gorge, we have immediately 
before us the principal and central range, along the 
side of which an admirable road has been constructed 
uiuler the superintendence of the present Resident. 
This road makes a steady ascent for three miles with- 
out a turn, rising one foot in eighteen, and thus 
enables the inhabitants to perform in an hour, >vithout 
dHHculty, the ascent to the village of Engluvi, which 
had formerly taken three hours. 

The construction of this and many of the comitry 
roads in this island deserves special allusion. Al- 
thougli still very imperfectly provided ^nth means of 
communication, and from its momitainous character 
ditKcult of access, and especially troublesome to pro- 
vide with roads — having, moreover, a population who, 
if they do not fancy a road, will not use it, — ^there are 
difficulties in the way of improvmg Santa l\Iuura. Very 
often, however, the country people, who are the most 
deeply interested, Avill give free labour for such pur- 
poses as they desire to see accomplished, and such 
labour is of an excellent kind. If to that a small sum 
is added by the local autliorities, or the central go- 
vernment, a road can be made at veiy small cost, 
lint for this the people must liave confidence in the 
rojid engineer, and if, as is too often the case, he is 
utterly incompetent, having been appointed by fiiends 
in the municiiKility who lueivly desired to find liim a 
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place, the scheme will fail. Stories of incompetent 
engineers are unfortunately veiy common. One was 
jwinted out to me who undertook the constniction t)f 
a road close to the towm of Santa Mauni coiminmi- 
eating with some villages on the high table-land. 
When he came to tlie mountain side, this original 
genius carried his mid in a stniight limi up the face 
of the mountain at such a gradient that on the first 
trial of its qualities by a loaded ciu*t drawn by one 
horse, the cart rolled back before it got hidf-way u[>, 
dragging the hoi’se with it, till the whole tumbU-d 
into a ditch, to the destruction of the engineer’s repu- 
tation as well as of the vehicle and the poor quad- 
ruped. In imother case, an engineer, of eipial expe- 
rience and intelligence, undertook a bridge. l*roci*ed- 
ing by the light of his nature, he secured a sn[)|»ly of 
thick slabs of heavy stone, and laid them on the ecn- 
tering like a pavement. lie was surprised when the 
centering was removed to find that tlu; jKivement did 
not support itself in the air as he imagined other 
pavements of bridges usually did. A fourth engi- 
neer was farther advanced in his studies, and jdaeed 
his material, properly shaped, on the centering, but 
provided piers so ludicrously inadeijuate to su[){M»rt 
the weight, that the whole construction fi*ll on the 
first commencement of the removal of the centering. 
In these cases warning had been given, and even the 
masons employed knew the absui'dity they were com- 
mitting ; but the work went on, and it did not apjiear 
that the employe received his dismissal, or was the 
worse thought of for his failui'c. 
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The road in question was not, however, either laid 
out or constructed by an engineer of this class. 
Though now somewhat in want of reiiair, it is an adrni* 
r.ible work, and cost scarcely any money. It is com- 
]>leted to the village of Engluvi, whence it is conti- 
luicd l)y an inferior hand to the top of the pass, 
another 500 feet above. 

Englim is a small, dirty village, like most of the 
straggling gn*y villages on the mountain sides, but it 
is charmingly placcid. It has one of the most elabo- 
rate and com|)licatod bell-towers that I have seen in 
the islands, built somewhat in a Palkdian style, and 
not much unlike the lower part of the well-known 
‘ Gat{! of 1 lonour,’ clothed with ivy, at Caius College, 
Cambridge. We paid a visit to the head man of the 
village, and, as usual, were expected to take coffee; as 
usual, too, the coffee was quickly made and excellent, 
far better than one would get at any hotel in London or 
North Gennany. With the coffee was served a plate 
of bniken walnuts and a curious confection made of 
the must of wine, enclosing whole kernels of the 
walnut. This sweetmeat is made in skins of the same 
kind as those commonly used for small sausages. A 
slice of it looked something like a slice of common 
German ssmsage. The flavour was rather pleasant 
though faint. 

The house was a fair specimen of its kind. As 
usual, the inhabited psirt is on an uj)])er floor, beuig 
built over Ioav stores and stabling. The staircase is 
outside, and constructed of rough Innestone slabs, 
of Avhich there is luiy quantity in the neighbour- 
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hood. There was a sort of half-enclosed ante-room, 
used as a kitchen, containing a most curious and 
ancient mechanical contrivance in the shape of a loom. 
It should have been sent to the Great Exhibition as 
a contrast to the elaborate contrivances of the present 
day. 

The principal chamber opened out of this ante- 
room, and contained three IkhIs, several chests, a few 
chairs, and a table, seversd sjicks of flour, and a 
number of vessels of crockerj’’. The fowls and chil- 
dren had free access everpvhei'e. A third small room 
opened beyond this. It contained the oven and va- 
rious utensils. There Avas no other accommodation. 

The owner of this house Avas Avell off. He had 
land, trees, and A'ciy likely some money lent on mort- 
gage Jit high interest. The men of the family Avere 
decently clothed; and Ixith men Jind Avomen, and 
indeed the childran also, all Avore a peculiar gaber- 
dine, Avhich I haA’e not often seen in its perfection out 
of Santa Slaura. It is something betAveen a cosit and 
a pelisse, having slits fin* the anus but no sleeves, 
not meeting in front, but coA'ering the back from the 
neck to the ancles. It is made of a peculiar coarse, 
black, homespun cloth or sci'ge, bound Avith .red 
braid. When ncAV it looks Avell; but it does not seem 
of much use, OAving to its scantiness. 

Generally, the Avomen of the loAVcr classes of this 
island are clothed in the most miserable rags that 
it is possible to conceive. A long chemise, of the 
coarsest and dingiest canvas, that can hardly have 
been Avashed since it Avas first made, is tied round 
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the waist with a strip of similar canvas, and &stcncd 
round the neck Avith a string. This is the foundation 
and the only dcscribable part of the dress. The 
younger girls, and even groAvn-up girls, sometimes 
have little else, but the Avomen are generally Avrapped 
and coA'cred Avith sundry odds and ends that seem to 
haA'e neither fonn nor meaning. Over all is a short, 
torn blue skii*t reaching to the knees, which is inde- 
seribaldy hideous. The feet are generally covered 
AA'itli slippers, and the legs sometimes SAvathed in 
nigs. No description can exaggemte the Amjtched- 
ni'ss of this attempt at clothing and it is rare, indeed, 
to obsen'e the smallest effort made by the Avomen 
to do tire best Avith the miserable material they pos- 
sess. In all this the oidental character is manifest. 
The men are botli better looking and better clothed 
than the Avomen, mid evidently try to make the best 
of the materials at their conmiand to set themselves 
off. 

The daily costume of the Lcucadimi women of the 
iK'tter class is, hoAvever, different, and very peculiar. 
A tight-fitting shirt and jacket, Avith much rich em- 
bixiidciy on the jacket, and a deeply-frilled skirt, are 
the principal articles seen. There is no crinoline, and 
nothing of Dutch extravagance in the under gminents. 
The effect is more quaint than good. The lower 
classes in the toAvns wear generally a skirt of some 
coarse, blue material, fitting closely, and a kind of 
chemise, tightly draAvn in front, is seen above it. A 
handkerchief, of some gaudy colour, is not unusual; 
mid a cloth is generally distributed in some Avay oyer 
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the head, covering it more or less according to circtnn- 
stanccs, and according to the taste of the o>\nier. As 
in Corfu, the women, exeei)t when young, arc ex- 
tremely ugly; but the men aiv. handsome, and often 
seem to improve and gain an appearsmce of dignity and 
intelligence as they become old, wliich is not observable 
at an earlier period of life. 

The full dross of the Leucadiau ladies is again (jnite 
different, and has been already alluded to. Originally, 
it was exceedingly elabomte and l)eautiful. Xo one, 
however, now wears it in society. It is a costume 
derived originally from Constantinople, and is Byzan- 
tine in its diameter. The under garment was emliroi- 
dered over the bosom dtmni to the waist, and also on 
the sleeves, either in silver or gold, or in coloured 
silks, in exejuisite patterns. Hound the waist was a 
girdle, made up of massive links of cliascd and sculp- 
tured silver, filled in with fine filagree Avork, and in front 
Avas a still more massiA’c and handsome triangular jdate. 
A jacket, deeply embroidered, did not conceal these, 
and a curious narroAV coat, Avdth short sleeves, fitted 
the back tightly, but scarcely appeared in front. The 
skirts Avere full, and also veiy rich. Some of the girdles 
that I haA'c seen contain more than sixteen ounces of 
silver, and the workmanship is exquisite. Fcav of 
them noAv remain, and they arc never Avorn. 

From Engluvi thero is a rise of several hundred feet 
to a plateau, from Avhich again rises the loftiest jnirt of 
the island chain. Thero are tAvo mountain tops that 
have divided the honour of being regarded as the cul- 
minating points; Stavrota, rising immediately from 
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this plateau, is one of them, — and St. Elias, a short 
distjince to the south, is the other. Unfortunately, 
by th(5 time I was neiu* enough to tliink of reaching the 
top of Stavrota, now considered the loftiest peak, the 
weather, which had been threatening for some time, 
become unmistakably bad. The whole mountain top 
was enveloped in cloud, and there was no hope of im- 
provement. 

1 was therefore obliged to proceed to my destination 
through the jjouring rain, which now set in. iVn ex- 
ceedingly raugh path over large loose stones, across 
the plateau and up the little shoulder of a hill opposite, 
introduced us to a bi’eak-neck descent; to accomplish 
which it was nccessjiry to dismount, and let the horses 
pick their way while we jumped fiom one stone to 
another, — noAV in water, now in mnd, and always in 
dilliculty, — till we reached a village, where we waited 
for a time, hoping the weather might change. Below 
us was a deep valley, enthely enveloped in cloud; 
and it was only at intervals tluit the opposite hills 
loomed through the mist. Finding that there %vas no 
improvement, we at last started once more on horse- 
back, and deteianincd to make a final effort to reach 
our destination. The road was still of the same na- 
ture, mid we had to cross much troublesome countiy; 
but Avc succeeded m getting on ; and towards sunset, 
as we approached a narroAV openuig between the moun- 
tains and beheld the sea mid tlie west coast of the 
island, the rain had almost ceased. This did not take 
place till we Avere all thoroughly soaked and made un- 
comfortable. 


p 
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From one of the higher |)>»rts of the descent we 
obtained a view towanls the north, and sjiw the snn 
shining on the hills t)f Psixo, the mountains of (.-orfu 
rising beyond it in great beauty. The coast of l*axo 
was marked by a lH)r(ler of brilliant white, prolnibly 
occasioned by the rellection of the sun’s niys from the 
breakers on the coast, an<l its outliiui stood out against 
the inteuM'ly blue sky just eleareil of the clouds, st.» that 
the little island was [)resented under thir most favour- 
able conditions. Its well-covered hills gave that j>e- 
cidiar tone of colour that large [)atches of olives ne\'er 
tail to do. It looked calm and peaceful, lying in tlu; 
brotid sunshine, while all above our heads was stonii 
and rain. The interval of sea, more than fifty miles, 
seemed trifling, and the fonns were as sharp as if wtj 
luid been less than half the distance in an ordinary 
atmosphere. Even the mountains of Corfu beyond 
were ])erfectly Avell outlined, and very beautiful, while 
the Albanian coast and mountains filled uj) the distance 
ui that direction. 

The beauty was no doubt enhanced by the gloomy 
masses of storm cloud that still hung heavily on the 
top of Stavi-ota, ordy a few miles fmm us, and from 
the rapid advance of stonn and min clouds from the 
south. It Avas long, hoAvever, before these had ad- 
vanced fur enough to shut off our view in the o])i)osite 
direction; and we lost sight of Paxo by a turn of the 
road, rejoicing in its fine weather, while all around us 
the storm was closing in once more, and becoming 
again involved in mist smd cloud. 

Our object was to reach the village of Attune, one 
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of a number of similar and small places in the western 
district of the island. Owing to its position in a north 
and south valley, and sheltered by the high mountains 
from the esist, this district is generally wanner, and of 
more equable climate, than those on the eastern coast ; 
and being higher, and naturally drained, it is both 
healthy and fertile. 

Tlie first acquaintance I made of the actual details 
of the interior life of the rich natives of Santa Maura, 
was on this occasion. We put up for the night at the 
house of the chief person in Attane. It is near the 
coast, mid only about four hours’ ride from Sappho’s 
Leap, and two hours from the ruins of Basilike. We 
arrived under somewhat unfavoimdile circumstances — 
the son of the family, a member of the Assembly of 
Santa .Mauni, having by an accident been prevented 
from proceeding a-head to announce us, and allow of 
due pi'eparations being made. Unexpected, however, 
as we AveTX‘, we were received with the warmest wel- 
come, and ivith every possible hospitality. The house is 
charmingly situated near the opening of a Literal gorge 
in the coast chain, at a height of nearly a thousand 
feet above the sea. It is suirounded by gardens and 
cultivated laud. As we dashed along, after a tiresome 
and wet jouniey, and came into the village at a hand 
gallop, we saw the oivner of the house, his brother, 
and the rest of the male members of the fiunily, coming 
out to meet us. I believe they may have seen us as 
we romided the hill at a little distance. Besides the 
human members of the family, we were met by a 
noble group of turkeys, who expressed their feelings 
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in tho usTial inannor— little aware, pi-olMibly, that they 
weix' to assist personally in the hospitalities aljout to 
be ottered us. 

The house is larsri*. low, and stni^frlin". The prin- 
cipd part inhabited by the tinnily is built on the slopi; 
of a hill, and is enteivtl from the front by a <louble 
fliirht of iiMisrh stone steps leadinjr to a kind of venuulsdi, 
pleasant enoutrh in summer. A fmeokl mulberry tret* 
stands in fn)nt of the steps. From the verandah art; 
two entnmoes, Ixith throu'rh short passa^'es, into a 
lar<ji‘ hall usi‘d as tin* eatin^r room, and furnished with 
a kind of divan or sofa apiinst the wall. A lar^fe 
table or press in one corner, a few chairs and biaiehes, 
and some chests, fonn the Avhoh* furniture. 

From this hall, to the ri;;ht and left, we enter the 
.sleeping rooms. On the left hand are two small I’ooms, 
one alxnit twelve feet by ten, the other a little larger. 
The .smaller nK)m is only entered by psissing thnmgh 
the larger. The larger has in it the family picture of 
the |Kitron .saint, ■with a lamp ever burning belbiv it. 
The smaller has no picture, but it enjoys the luxury 
of gla.ss in the Aviiidows; whereas the hirger has merely 
a shutter, excluding or admitting light and air to- 
gether. The walls, however, are very thick, and thus 
the quantity of light that enters is not ver}' hirge. Not 
so -with the air, which ru.she.s in with terrible pertina- 
city, and will not be e.xcluded. 

The smaller bedroom wth the glazcid window was 
appi’opmted to my use, as the greater stmnger. It is, 
indeed, the state room. I believe it to be exactly the 
size of the condemned cell at Newgate. By taking 
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short steps, I can manage to extend my walk to eight 
paces, commencing at one comer, passing carefiilly 
round all the articles of furniture, and reaching the 
oj)posite comer. It is ventilated on one of those prin- 
ciples origimilly applied by Dr. Reid in the House of 
Commons, and there found inconvenient. I mean the 
introduction of air through the floor. Our legislators 
found, that air mshing up through holes in the floor, 
was apt to bring up dust as well as warmth. My con- 
triv.'ince was not subject to this objection, though hardly 
satisfactory in other resjwcts. It consisted of holes 
in the floor, pi’obably gnawed through by fiiendly and 
scientific nits, communicating "with a pig stye, poultry 
house and stabU*, below. More senses than one were 
ai)])eale(l to, and not always pleasantly. 

The walls lx>ing thick and the openings marrow, all 
the moms of the houses are ncc(?ssarily gloomy. The 
interior w.alls and the doors are k(!pt wliitewashed, but 
the ceilings, consisting of stout planks laid across 
huge beams, are black with age, and have never been 
whitened or coloured. 

The rooms, though small, were clean; and, indeed, 
I fi)uud my bed not only comfortable but luxurious. 
It was covered with an immense quilted coverlet, en- 
closed in a green watered-silk case. This coverlet 
was so large as to I’cqTiiro to be doubled to put on 
the bed; and even then, it reached tlie floor on two 
sides. .No doubt it was a valued family production, 
and only used on important occasions. 

The furniture in the room, besides the bed, included 
only two boxes, a small chest of drawere of English 
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appoiu-.ince, and a fliair; nor was tliorc space fiir any- 
thing hesidi's. The otlicr room was similarly ])i*i>vid<'d, 
and was ahont c»|nal in the amount of conveniences it 
held; but the window not bein;? olazed, it was less 
comfortable. Then* Avas no latch, or lock, to the <loor 
of communication iK'tAVoen the rooms. There was a 
little table in the larger iiHun, but it Avas covemi 
Avith onmgcs, biscuits, and gjirlic. 

Ilesides these bediAKuns and the others o]>|x>site, 
both of AA'hich t)pened out to the hall, there AA'as only 
a small jKirlour about the same size as the .smaller 
bediAHjms. Taa’O long sofas against the AA’all, a small 
fable, and the invariable chest, left little room but to 
sit doAAUi. This room, lioAA'eA'er, Avas carpi‘ted Avith a 
thick AA^oATUi material that is common in the island, 
and is used inditlerently for carpet, table-cover, and 
horse furniture. Some specimens of it Averi- si-nt to 
London to the Great exhibition of 18 (! 2 , aiul Avere 
much admired. The AA'indoAV of the jiarlour Avas 
glazed, but it Avas very .small, and the Avails being 
thick, little light coidd enter, — the less, as the Avindow 
hnjked out on the A'eramlah, sladtered by a large pent- 
house, couA'enient enough in ba<l Aveather. 

The hall Avas large, and contained a fcAv articles of 
furniture, as AA’ell as the great table, settee, and chairs. 
It AA-as oidy lighted, and that A’ery imperfectly, Avhen 
the d«K>i‘s AA'ei*e left open. In cold, niiny, and Avindy 
AA’oather, it Avould certainly be desinible to lynit the 
sitting at table to the smalUvst jM>s.sible time, 'i'he 
Aveather in this part of the country is often uiuni.s- 
tukubly cold, and sometimes continues st) for Aveeks 
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together; but it is niivly thought worth while to do 
auytliing to remedy this inconvenience. A small 
hnizier, or pan of charcoal embers, is sometimes 
brought into the sitting-room. 

The chest is an invariable article of furniture in all 
rooms in every house. It is an oblong oak, or cypress- 
wood box, about three feet long and eighteen or twenty 
indies wide and high. The front is generally carved, 
— sometimes neatly, sometimes roughly, according to 
circumstances. It is provided wth one, two, or three 
locks, and is the regular receptacle of all valuables of 
eveiy kind. 

The kitchen is outside the house, separated by a 
little ])avcd passage, and as the doors of kitchen and 
liall are not opposite, and the passage is much intcr- 
rufited by loose stones, tubs, and other obstinictions, 
the navigation on a dark night would be- dangerous. 
It is a large shed, but -with no other apertures than the 
door and a hole in the roof to let out smoke and let in 
light. The hearth is a large space raised about four 
inches from the floor, and seiwes not only to hold the 
sticks that make the fire, but as the place where all 
kinds of scullery-work are carried on by boys, or girls, 
squatted down bef<)rc it. I found a small female drab, 
clad in a filthy cmivas sack, sitting there when I entered, 
having a dozen knives by her side and a scourmg-brick 
close by. I watched her with some interest, she fully 
retuniing the compliment. At length, she takes a 
knife, rubs it vigorously on the brick for a minute, 
as if she had taken a vow to finish her job off band. 
Not at all. She looks up and stares at the lx)y oj){k)- 
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site, who is engajred spitting in a little mass of blsick 
dirt, holding a boot in one hand and a brush in 
another, 'fheu the girl rubs the edge of the brick 
on a j)articular spot of the knife, and looks at it 
earnestly, Avhile the boy does the stune Avith a spot 
on his boot. During tliis time, the c(X)k is gtdtiiig 
on Avith his preparations; and I am sitting toasting 
myself and making obserA-ations. The kitchen uten- 
sils are limited to the smallest possil)le number, and 
do not include a pair of tongs, or more than one s|KX)n 
and fork for cooking pur[)oses. 

lint the house, thus simple and prnnitiv'e, has been 
the scene of stirring eA'ents. Not many years ago, a 
gang of brigands attacked it, and succeeded in forcing 
an entiy. At the A’erj’ moment avIkmi tlu*y Avere tearing 
off rings fi’om the hands of tAA'o daughters of the family, 
Avhom they had dragged into tin* hall trom theii’ bed- 
I’oom, tAA'o of the A'illains AA'cre shot dead «>n the spot 
by the father, Avho had managed to reach the little 
])arlonr, Avherc AA'ere loade<l anns ready fl)r use. 
MemiAA'hile, a son had made his Avay iiito th(^ bed- 
room I occupied on the night of my visit (A’acated, as 
I had reason to sup|K)Sc, in my faA'onr by the identical 
young ladies Avho AA’ere I’oblx'd), and A\’as getting out 
of the little AvindoAV. It Avas barelv larg<! enough to 
alloAV him to squeeze through; and AV'hihi he A\’as 
escaping a bullet Avas sent after him Avluch must almost 
have grazed his leg, and A\diich left a deep mark in 
the plaster of the avuU in the recess of the AvindoAV. 
'1 his hol<! still remains perfectly manifest. The lad 
succeede»l in rousing the village and obtaining as- 
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sistance. The robbers were repulsed, and most of 
them have since been taken; but no doubt, had they 
sncco(‘ded, the booty would have been Avorth the risk.* 
My little room had on a previous occa.sion been 
occupied by the Lord High Commissioner on one of 
his visits to this part of his charge, and the pro- 
prietor of the house did not fail to bring forward a 
magnificent mauy-bladcd Sheffield knife that had 
been sent as an acknoAvledgment of the hospitality 
then rendered. The vicinity of the village to Sappho’s 
Lea]) reiuhu’s it more frequently resorted to than 
Avould otherwise be the ca.se, and its beautiful situa- 
tion Avell deserves notice. The appi-oach is particu- 
larly grand and Avild, and I aa'us uoAvhere more struck 
Avith tli(^ fact that tlu' vino delights in sterile gi’ound 
than Avhen I reinarke<l heix* Avhole A’ineyards of enor- 
mous extent ocou})}’ing a natur.d talus of angidar 
ii’aguK'uts of limestone on the slope of the hill. This 
<‘nt)n)ious heap of loose stones, disturbed after eA'ery 
shoAver and constantly moA’ing by the action of gra- 
vity, is actually selected to plant Aunes ui)on, and, from 
the size of the stem, there is every probability that 
thev flourish. These are grajAC Aunes, as the cmrant 
viiK* does not succeed iu bare and stony districts, and 
reipiires a greater depth of soil. 

* Tlio owner of this house, in wliich he resides most part of the year 
and always iu winter, possesses another house looking iiir more respec- 
t’ahle, and even mueh more clean and comfortable, near the plain of 
llasilike. This house is a handsome Italian villa of two stories, with 
numerous windows shut in with jalousies. In accordance with the 
custom of the country the village residence in the mountains is pre- 
ferrcil to this much more convenient house in the plains. 
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I slept well in my comfortaWe bwl, but was dls- 
tuvbcd before dawn by a violent thunderstonn find a 
ifither shai’ji touch of eiirth(|nake. All that 1 felt of 
the eurthiiuake was a long, loud, ifittling noise like 
the rolling of a heavy waggon over stones, find a 
vibration of the frame of the bedstead. Such earth- 
quakes fuv Iktc voiy common, and it is said that in 
the central valley of the island the sluxsks niv more 
felt thiui they are on the coast. I have seldom lietird 
fiei*cer or more detemiined tfiin. It fell in toi'ivnts, 
find for so long a time, that I began to think the 
whole country' would be inundated. Lfiter in the 
day, when the weather had clefired and the sun was 
shining, I went out to look at fin interesting bed 
of carlionaceous shale in the cliffs near the house. I 
then found that all signs of the toirent laid disiij)- 
jieared, except indeed that a few rills were converti'd 
into small cfiscades, find made more show than they 
would usually have done. Throughout this countiy 
the effects of the heaviest rain last but fi very short 
time, and an enormously large projiortion of the wfiter 
thfit falls must be absorbed into the crsicked, spongy, 
chalky .soil, which yields Wfiter in springs at every 
little puddle or cut that is naide in it. 

This grciit abundance of water in the nicks is 
beyond a doubt the cause of the liirgc jiroduction 
in most of tlie crojis that are well cared for, coiiijuired 
with the apparently stony, drj', and unprofitable soil. 
JJain falls only at iiitei^iils and in torrents, and in 
mfiny countries would run off at once to the sea, so 
that after a week or fortnight the soil would be dry. 
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ir(*re, on the contrary, evaporation from the great 
sheets of water in the earth constantly keeps the soil 
fi'om becoming psxrchcd, and the greater the heat the 
more complete and rapid is the evaporation from the 
rsirely-failing supplies beneath. The absorbing power 
is increased after periods of dry weather longer ex- 
tended than usmd, and thus the proportion of rain 
that [Misses out of sight is larger than elsewhere. 

That the torrents of itiin occasionally falling pro- 
duce their full effect in one- way is clear from certain 
large vall(!ys of soft, loose, sandy soil occurring between 
the centnil chain of the island and the western hills. 

1 noticed sev(!ral instances that must have been ex- 
treini'ly recent, in which we passed round the head of 
nivines in places where a child might easily and safely 
jump across, although these same ravines a few yards 
off had widened and grown rapidly impassable by the 
eniding action of the rain. The moment that a chaimel 
has been established, and the water enters it, it rapidly 
wdens and deepens; and within sight of the spot 
A\dierc a crack first commenced, I have seen croAuces a 
hundred yards Avide at the top and a hundred feet 
deep. JilA’eiy season certainly changes these both in 
[Misition and number as well as magnitude. Xcav 
ones replace old ones; old ones are filled up by the 
falling in of their sides, and thus the face of the 
country is constantly altering on a large scale. 

Fi’om Attane, on the morning after the fearfiil 
night of rain, tlmnderstonn, mid earthquake, I pro- 
ceeded to examine a series of deposits of bituminous 
shale said to exist in the cliff adjacent. The approach 
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to the cliff, and the descent to that part of it that 
must be i*eached before arrivin'^ at the object of my 
search, were difficult ; but veiy interesting, and hij^bly 
pictures(]ue. A'^ast accumulations of small fra^jimaits 
of soft limestone were passed, wearing almost into a 
sand, and so easily acted on by the weather, that 
eveiy shower must affect them. These lie at the 
natural angle of fallen nibbish, and prescait an evi'ii 
slope for a gmit distance. This slope ends in most 
parts by a vertical cliff', ami in this the shale is seen. 
It is a promising and ini|M)rtant de|x)sit, provided 
enough raw material can be raised, and it is of a 
quality sufficiently rich to distil for the purpose* of ob- 
taining ilhimiiaiting and lubricating oils, and jeai’affiii. 
It is black, bums freely Avith a smell by no means dis- 
agreealde, and loaves a solid ash. No doubt it might 
be obtained from the coast Avh(>re the beds conu! out 
at the sea level, but perched bertveeii heaven and earth 
in the almost inaccessible s]»ots Avhere s|)ecimens can 
iioAV alone be obtained, it is not easy to i*ecognise 
more than the fact of its exist(‘nce as a rejrular 
deposit. About this th(*re can be no doubt. In order 
to reach the spot I had the assistance of a dozen 
Greeks with their usual implement, Avhich is a veiy 
l>ointed sjmde, something between a pickaxe and 
spade; it is a texJ ansAvering the joint purpose of 
tilling and prepiring the ground and laying open a 
rock. It docs not l(K)k A'cry efficacious, but Avith it 
they TAipidly made sterps in the loose rubbish to assist 
in the dttscent and ascent, and th(*n picked and sho- 
velled uAvay enough to lay bare the shale and clear the 
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surface. They were extremely active, and it was 
really a beautiful thiii" to see them leap down like 
j^ojits u|K)u a narrow ledge of ixjck from some height 
with bare feet, and in case of need make a second 
leaj) betinx; reaching a place where they could stand. 
'I’he ste('p precipice immediately below would have 
given them small cliance for their lives had they 
missed tlieir footing, but they were perfectly fearless. 

The geology of Santa Maura is as follows. The 
chief underlying rock seems to be a white limestone 
with flints, sometimes detached, sometimes bedded, 
which is occasionally (as on the west coiist) exceed- 
ingly soft, but elsewhere (in the central ridge?) very 
hard and cornpict. It forms the lower part of tlie 
hills behind the town, and is there thinly bedded with 
regular bsuids of flint, dipping away to the south- 
south-west at an angle of about thirty degrees ; these 
heels are covered unconfbnnably by comi^act limestone, 
no doubt tertiar}^ Towards the interior there are 
shales that occupy the lowest position, but their age is 
doubtful; they are bkick, soft, and rotten, and alter- 
nate Avith hard bmids of good stone. 

The central range, culminating in Stavrota, is of 
hard, compact rock, and from the fossils shoAvn me, 
ssiid to be taken from it, it must be a tertisiiy lime- 
stone. On the other side are vast hills of soft rock, 
some reddish, but mostly white, very easily acted on 
by Aveather. Underneath, or perhaps fonning the 
essentkl part of these, is a Avhite chalky limestone 
(scaglia) Avith flints, in Avhich are bands of harder 
limestone amongst the mass of bituminous shale. The 
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shale is very iriTgularly (listrilnited, ami the bauds 
are much contorted. It is ssiid that there are two 
distinct deposits of tliis kind, and this is not unlikely ; 
hut the whole iixjk is much disturbetl, and the di'posit 
thins out and suddenly exiKinds, the thickiu'ss of the 
shale bavin" apparently some reference to the thick- 
ness of the limestone. The bed is well shown in natund 
sections in two localities, more than a mile tlistant 
from each other, on the coast, lloth dip the same 
way, about twenty decrees Avest, so tliat they are 
either repetitious by fault or distinct deposits. The 
limestone contains veiy bi*oken and fni^mentary re- 
mains of shells (bivalves, but not distinguishable) ; 
the shide contains markings of an ammonite. Xo 
doubt good fossils nught be got by candid search; 
and though, except from the .sea, the deposits are 
very inaccessible, there is no reason Avhy large quan- 
tities of the minend should not be obtained and re- 
moved at small cost. 

From Attane a long ride of four hours over broken 
giound conducts to Sappho’s Leap, the siMithcrnmost 
extremity of the Ave.steni part of the island of Santa 
Maura, and the rock fiom which it is supj)osi;d 
Sappho committed suicide. A tcmjile of Apollo 
nairked and rendered more sacred this celebratwl 
locality, and it has never ceased to be the, object of 
a pilgrimage to all those Avlio desire to have any 
credit for, or who feel any interest in classical investi- 
gation. Coins and medals have been found in this 
locality, which has a real intere.st independently of its 
legendary reputation, and is a veiy noble specimen of 
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cliff. Seen from a distance its whiteness is a striking 
feature. It is not lofty as comiaired with the adjacent 
cliffs to the north, but is a grand termination to the 
j)i‘oiuontory which it completes. The following ac- 
count of it is at once accurate and picturesque. “ The 
rock, which declines gradually into the sea on the 
south, presents a white jmd perpendicular cliff to^vards 
the north of considerable elevation. There are the 
ruins of a temple on the summit of one of the emi- 
nences here seen, consisting, however, at present of 
nothing more than the foundation and a few squared 
st«)nes of large dimensions. Not far from it is a plat- 
Ibnn cut in the rock, stjll on the verge of the preci- 
pice, and on a more lofty point. From its figure it is 
not inqirohable that a circular edifice might have once 
occui)ied the spot. The inhabitants imagme that the 
altar of Apollo once stood where a few stones are now 
piled together in honour of a Christian saint, and a 
small vase of the size and shape of a pear was found on 
the spot. The soil is covered with broken pottery.” 

Up the side of the mountain behind Attane is an- 
other road which leads near the foot of Stavrota 
and then descends into the valley of Basilike. The 
ascent is very steep but not long, and,, the summit 
once giiined, the view, fii*st of Stavi’ota and after- 
wards of the valley of Basilike, are extremely fine. As 
a momitain, there are none within tlie com})ass of the 
Ionian islands, and few elsewhere, that sm'pass Stav- 
rota in form and general effect. Seen from the south, 
it rises from the extremity of a valley or plaui six 
miles long and two miles wide, scarcely above the sea 
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level, and continued by u lou^ and most beautiful bay, 
shut in by mountains. It is entirely detached for tlie 
greater part of its height, but connected on the east 
by a narrow neck with a lofty neighlwuring mountain. 
Between tliese two mountains is a deep, wild and 
picturesiiue gli-n. The side of Stavrota, towards the 
south, is deeply fuiTowed by numerous water-coui’ses, 
which give it (the mountain) a hoary and vener.ible 
appeanmeo hardly justified when one examines it 
more minutely with a gc'ological eye. 

We passed through a small village ou our descent. 
It was perched, as countiy villages often are, on the 
side of a hill, and avc there had occasion to make sonui 
impiiries as to the arrival of a boat that had been 
ordered round to Basilike. At once we wertf sui’- 
rounded by the whole population, of all ages, of men 
and boys. I counted more than a scon*, any one of 
whom woukl, I fully believe, have shown us any hos- 
pitality, and intenTipted his own business to attend 
to our.s, not only without expectation of reward, but 
finnly ixd’using it if offered. We learnt that our boat 
had probably arrived ; and, as I was anxious to push 
on, we arnuiged, with some difheulty, to (*scajie the, 
inevitable half hour’s delay and the cu^) of c»)ffee that 
sweetens it. 

There is something veiy j>eculiar in the perfectly 
dead level — a .swamp, after the lu^avy mins w(} had 
latcdy had — that stretches out for miles at one’s feet, 
and terminates in a noble bay that could contain 
with ease any amount of shipping. It occurs to one 
at the moment why the Venetians did not origiiuilly 
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s(‘l(‘ct it as their port, and the place for their city; and 
why, also, when Amaxiki ^vas destroyed in 1825, that 
unhealthy mul most inconvenient position was not 
abandoned in favour of one adapted by nature for a 
town and harbour. The unhealthiness that might be 
expijcted from the flat might easily be avoided by 
systematically caiTying off the water. At present it 
is not only us(>d for irrigation, but allowed to remain 
on tlie land. 

A vast quantity of detritus is brought doAvn on all 
sides, and must rapidly rsiisethis large plain; but there 
si'eins a natural limit to the extensu)n seawards, as the 
wati'r is deep close in to the shore. 

Melancholy is the contrast of the half-dozen ricketty 
houses that disgrace the name they bear 
royal), and the whole ex 2 ianse of rich lands and 
wealth-bearing Avaters that stretch aAvay to the right 
and left. Ihit the Santa !Man riots, unlike the Ithacmis 
and (h'phalonians, are not marinei’s. They have no 
foreign commerce, and few IxMits of any kind ; mid the 
population is all in the vilhigcs on the mountain sides, 
or in the higher valleys tar removed from the sea. 
To them the .sea is a source of danger, not profit; 
they dread the jiirate more than they love traffic. 
They, however, of all the islmidere on these coasts, 
have most cLiim to be aborigines, and having been 
driven to the mountains for many generations as the 
only place of safety, they have not retained, and, per- 
haps, are not likely to acquire, the maritime tastes of 
their ancestors. 

The climate of Leucadia is on the whole delightful. 

Q 
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Snow somotimos falls ilnrin^ winter, and, oocnsionally, 
even so late as May, the mountains will be covered. 
On these occasions the winds are very shar|). Such 
seasons are, hoAvever, (jiiite (>xce[)tional, for the crop of 
oats should be cut in ilay, and all the finita are then 
well advanced. 

In the town the snnnner heat is excessive. AV'hat- 
ever winds may be blowiii" outside and in the open 
Avatoi*s (Af the Jloditernmean, they are converted into 
one of tAvo prevalent kinds, oAving to the fonn of the 
island, and they arc recognised accordingly. 'I'hus 
the north AAnnd, or si AA’ind a ])oint or tAvo to esist or 
AA’(‘St of north, is a regular Avind during summer. The 
east Avinds arc com’crted into north north-(‘ast, and 
come OA'cr Pindus and the rest of the lofty niountstin 
chain of northern Greece. These are, therefore, alAA'ays 
cool, AA’hile the Avest AA'inds, coiiAT'rted into north north- 
Avest, come acn^ss from the Italian side, and an* neA'<*r 
oppressiA'e. The latter of these AA'inds bh)\\'s steadily 
each day, beginning at 10 a.m. and not ceasing till 
near sunset. Then the other sets in, and the nights 
ai’o alAA'ays co<j1 and pleasant. It is only the scinx:c«» 
and Austral — Avinds coming fnan the south-east and 
scaith — that are dreaded. They bring storm and ex- 
cessive heat, and not unfix'quently electric storms 
usher them in. The appeanmee of the air immedi- 
ately before one of these storms is peculiar, and tlu^ 
state of the atmosphere eminently uncomfortable. 
The Avind bloAA'S’a hurricane, the dust fdls the air, the 
sky is so darkened that one can scarcely see to Avriti?, 
Avhile a genend .state of di.stres.s pervades every living 
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Hiiji". It is considered that if in thcsifconditions of 
tluj air a storm of min doos not very I’apidly follow, 
there is imminent danger of an earthquake ; but that 
after electric storms followed by rain earthquakes are 
not to be expected. 

There is no winter of any severity, and the cold 
that is felt is only occasional. The air, also, does not 
often feel damp, so that a chill is rare. The unhealthy 
s('a.sons are summer mid part of autumn, and during 
August and September there is a good deal of malaria 
in some places. The malaria, however, is said never 
to n^acli the fort of Santa Maura, where the soldiers 
always enjoy excellent health. 

In Santa Maum it is the custom for people to walk 
out after dusk with their wives to enjoy the evening 
breeze. In such cases the lady walks before her hus- 
band, and tluiy do not address each other. Should a 
gentleman meet his friend thus accomjxmied, he would 
not think of aildressing tlie lady, or alluding to her 
existence; he Avould not even take off his liat, though 
ac(piainted with and vi.siting the family. The Lady 
is entirely incognito, and must remain so. This is a 
curious specimen of orientalism preserved intact to 
the present day, common enough in Greece a few 
years ago, but now confined to the less visited 
islands. 

Superstition is rife in Santa Maura, especially 
among the country people. Not long ago a most 
respectable and wealthy proprietor, the chief of his 
vilhige and district, allowed it to be known that he 
luul been induced to give upwards of two hundred 
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ilolliu*s to a Voniaii who had a reputation ns a witch, 
and who was known to have visited cluireliyanls in 
the costiiiue of Eve without her innocence. Tlie |K)or 
man, being himself in autliority, was forced by the 
higher authorities to give evidence on the subject, 
which he would wllingly have avoided, anti the 
woman wtis punished with imprisonment. Tlu* ob- 
ject in tliis case was to cure stnni! etnnplaint; but 
there was reason to sup|H»se that the woman was a 
mischievous and dangerous cluiracter. 

Another instance of superstition is seen in the modt! 
in which they take an oath. They willingly swear 
falsely on the Gospels and in the church ; but when 
called on to do so with their hands placed on tin; 
relics of some saint, they will, if })Ossible, refuses to 
swear; but, if they cannot escape, the truth will c«)me 
out. An instance occurred, not long ago, of an 
official maliciously and fidsely accused, lie desired 
an inquiry, but knew that no ordinaiy oath would be 
attended to, as his enemies were very strong and 
determined. It was therefore ordered that each person 
should be sworn on the relics of St. Sjiiridion, after 
which there was no difficulty. Still it is believed that 
all these feelings are rapidly dying out. 
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“Who brought thoe, stranger, to the sea-girt land 
Of Ithaea? and from what foreign strand?" 

“At dead of night, while fast asleep I lay, 

Pha'iieian seamen bore me on mr wav 

* • 

Krom Scheria’s isle, in ship that oft before 
llath men transported to this rugged shore." 

0j)rs3. ivi. 223-227.— (IF. Mure.) 

Horses I would not take to Ithaea : ^ 

In Ithaca, in sooth, neither broad runs 

Are there, nor aught like meadow : goats it feeds. 

And lovelier ’tis bv far than feeding horses. 

For of those isles that lie so steep in the sea 
Kot one is fit for horsemanship or driving, 

^'or with good meadows one: and Ithaea 
Is such beyond them all. 


Odyss. iv. 601— 008.— (iVor^afe.) 




CIIAPTEU VIII. 


ITIIACA—UOMANCE AND POETRY OF THE ISLAND- ITHACA, 
THE COUNTRY OP ULYSSES— PASSAGE TO THE ISLAND FROM 
HASILIKE— COAST OF SANTA MAURA AND ITHACA— ARRIVAL 
AT FRIK18 JIAY— SINGULAR MINERAL SPRINGS— THE SCHOOL 
OP HOMER— CONDITION OF THIS RUIN— ITS REAL NATURE 
AND MEANING— VIEW FROM THE RUINS— PECULIARITIES 
OF STRUCTURE— EXOl— VISIT THERE AND RECEPTION— MO- 
DERN SCHOOL CONTRASTED WITH THE ANCIENT— SAIL TO 
BATH I— GULF OF MOLD— THE TOWN— BATHI FROM A DIS- 
TANCE— DEXIA— THE RESIDENT AT ITHACA— POPULATION 
OF THE ISLAND— TOWN OP BATHI— RESOURCES OF THE 
ISLAND- CULTIVATION IN ITHACA— FISHERIES— SPONGES— 
OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE- BOAT BUILDING— PROSPECTS 
FOR THE FUTURE. 

If Corfu is the most beautiful, Cephalonia the largest, 
Santa Maum the wildest, and Zaiite the prettiest of 
the Ionian islands, Ithaca is, beyond all comimrison, 
the most romantic. A pure and bright luilo of poetry 
surrounds itn-a poetiy the most dreamy and the 
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swcetost, the most homely ami the pleasantest — a 
ix)ctiy that touehes every iei'ling ami harmonises 
with every assoeiation — a p(*etry that is in ns ami 
not in the place — a poetry that carries us back to 
the earliest chiUlluKul of civilisation, ami speaks of 
men as strong, wise, ami sim{>le, ami of Avomen 
as helps meet tor a nice of hei’oes — pcjctry Avhieh 
j)resuim's each tree to hav(‘ its Dryad, each sj)ring 
its Xymph, and each gx'ove its sylvan gixl. 

And there is no place in Avhich this SAveet spirit 
of [K)etry is la'ttcr preserA’cd. Ithaca is noAV |K*opled 
hy a noAV race, and there is in all convenient pai’ts of 
it a certain amount of modern cultiA’ation ; but the 
population is not large, and the people are collected 
into a fcAV groups. It is not ditficult to find parts 
of the little island Avhere one can Avander all day 
Avithout seeing a human face or hearing a human 
A'oice, and certainly Avithont seeing the impress of 
a human foot. Small as it is, it abounds in charming 
and retired spots, AA'here one may fancy the old spirits 
still haunt and Avhere nature? has not changed. It 
is easy to ajjpreciate the fondness of Homer for this 
spot, Avhich he certainly kneAv Avell, and Avhich he 
Avisely selected as the home of the? Avise IMysses. 

But one of the gresit glories e>f Ithaerei has de-parte-el. 
Xe) longesr does the sAvine-heji-el bnilel his hut in the 
elark fejrest and te?nel bis charge on the Ave)e)de;el elilfs. 
The ilex anel the numerous other varieties exf osik once 
so useful in affording foexd for the pigs and .supplying 
Avexjd for building Ixmts, have long been destrexyejel, 
and the rocks emce green Avith their foliage are noAV 
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grey tnul naked, or at best supply for a short period a 
slight vegetation of herbs, on which goats, the sup- 
}>l{iiiters of the swine, obtain their scanty meals. The 
goats will not allow the young wood to rise, and 
thus here, as elsewhere in small districts, they keep 
down the prajicr and natural covering of the soil, 
and at once diminish its productiveness and deteriorate 
the climate, by leaving no shelter to prevent the rain 
that tidls fixim immediate evaporation. It must in- 
det!d be ailmitted that the goats are no novelty in the 
island, for Homer .speaks of them in a passage of the 
Odyssi^y already quoted, but the number was then 
probably much smaller than it now is, and the 
fbre.sts being once established could protect them- 
selves, whereas the young plantations have no chance. 

That Ithaca was really the island intended to be 
ih‘sorib(,-d by Homer, and that he knew it himself 
perfectly in every nook, there trill liardly be much 
doubt in the mind of the tniveller who compares 
(»n the spot the poem with the reality. Admirably 
a(lai»ted as a place of iTscjrt for a small society; pro- 
vided with a tew poi'ts into which the ships could 
enter and be securely housed ; having a coast for the 
most part inaccessible and veiy defensible, and placed 
ojiposite and in sight of the mainland of Greece; it 
was also within a cou])le of Iioui’S ea.sy sail of the 
city of Samos, on the island of Cephalonia, certainly 
one of the earliest and grandest of tJiose most ancient 
Greek cities enclosed by Cyclopean walls. Besides 
these advantages, it also enjoyed all that could be 
mieded in the early times of civilisation to tempt 
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occupation and p^o^'idc a imcleus and a home for 
his fiimily and dt'pendant.-^, whence tlie restless and 
curious Greek mi^ht wander in search of the iMm4- 
ties of Ills <lay. Ithaca would thus naturally su;;- 
^e.st itself to Homer as the home of Ulysses, even 
if he laid to invent tlie character, and find a sjK)t 
adapted to hi.s conception of the hero. l>ut it is 
jirobahle tliat tradition had from time immemorial 
eoniu'cted the wise and crafty kin" witli the island, 
and the few medals — the hare half-dozen that alone 
properlj- helou" to its history — all ])oint in the same 
diivction, and jwove that it has always borne the 
same name since Homer’s time, and has always been 
regarded as having been the habitation of Glysses. 
The vai’ious direct pnx>fs are supported l)y collateral 
and independent evidence, showing how com]»leteIy 
Homer mn.st have had this .spot in his mind’s eye 
when he dramati.sed the fiict.s, and ada[)te<l the tra- 
dition to his oAm j)ur|KJSes. 

Xo one need sup|KJse, however, that the .so-called 
‘castle of Ulysses’ in Ithaca was tlu; actual habitation 
of the husband (jf ren(do])e in any other sense than 
that there exi.sted in Homer’s time, in u tolerably 
complete state, that AVonderful con.struction Avhose 
foundations and enclosing wall are now, after sonui 
thou.sand yeai*s have elapsed, still fr(!sh and unmis- 
takable. The grottoes and the fountains, also, that 
bear familiar names, do not convei’t Homer’s praan 
into a hare, naked, and prosaic descrijition. They 
exist, prf)bably, much in the state in Avhich they 
always Avere, ami the country, the ruin.s, the giDttoe.s, 
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and the fountmiis, sufficiently corresjwnd mth the 
f^enenil outline given by the father of poetry. 

I left Basilike about four o’clock on a very calm 
morning, hoping to find a favourable breeze outside 
the Hay, which is sheltered from the cast, north and 
west, and only open to the south. I could not but 
feel this quiet and almost solemn departure as a fit 
leave taking of Santa Maura, where I had met such 
extreme kindness and attention, and where I had seen 
such a contrast between the stonny weather and the 
p(?aeeful homes. Indeed, the parting with my enter- 
tainer was rather that of old friends than recent ac- 
<|uaintances. He had not only housed and fed me, 
but had devoted his time to accompany me on my 
way ; had introduced me to all those who could assist 
in my inquiries; and now, in the middle of the night, 
insisted on being disturbed, and would see with his 
ow’ii eyes that every thing Avas in the right way, so 
that I could have Jio unnecessiiry delay or difficulty. 

Once sesited on board, and the boat unloosed frani 
her moorings, I had leisure to think and look about me, 
wrap])ed in my wann cloiik, the stsirs shining over- 
head and the waves tauitly rippling on the beach at no 
grt'ut distance. There Avas not a breath of Avind; and 
after the rough Aveather avc had Jiad, the contrast was 
A'ery striking. With four active pairs of oars, but a 
heavy boat, Ave imwed along sloAvly mul steadily, and 
toAvards daybreak Avere Avell aAAaiy from Santa Maura. 
The sun rt)80 above a bank of cloud, not angrily but 
heavily, tinting A\ith pale pink the light clouds in the 
Avest, and gratlually brightening, fnvst, the distant but 
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lofty mountain of Cephiilonia, and then the neaivr, but 
much lower summits of Itluica. Ithaca, and the two 
headhmds of Ccphalonia, were directly before us; 
Arkudi, and the other islands beloniring to Ithaca, to 
the loft, and the last jK)int of Santa Maum — Sappho’s 
Leaji — ^^vas not tar off to the right. Each, in turn, be- 
came hitlied in full sunlight; and the air, being hea\y 
and damp, and the rays of the sun already extremely 
powerful, the h(*at was st)on absolutely o])[)ressiv(*. I 
was glad to tluDW off’ eveiy wraj) and take all means 
to obtain a breath of air. As the morning wore on 
and we slowly advanced, Ithaca became more and 
more prominent, and absorbed my Avhole attention. 
Ccphalonia was then hidden iK'hind it. The ])osition 
of these two islands is peculiar. Ithaca is not only 
much smaller than Ccphalonia, Init is as it Avere em- 
braced by its near neighlMuir, — C(!phalonia curving 
roiuid and enclosing it on three sides. As, however, 
the mountains of little Ithaca, tliough not nearly so 
lofty as those of its largt?r neighbour, which indeed 
are the loftiest of all in ^le Ionian group, are still 
high enougli to exclude anything behind them when 
they serve as a foreground, there is nothing observ- 
alile fi’om the sea but the cliffs and slopes of the hills 
immediately adjacent. 

Ithaca measures alwiit .seventeen miles from north 
to south, and its greate.st breadth is about four miles. 
It is in fiict a curved ndge of limestone, highest near 
the middle, with several small spurs to the ea.st. It 
is ssiid to be healthier than the other Ionian island.s, 
and its inhabitants live to a great aj;e. It has few 
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streams of any kind, and none of the smallest impor- 
tance, as they at once enter the sea, owing to the form 
of the mountain ridge. The population is about ten 
thousand, an.d is distributed over the island. 

The first bi'euk in the line of coast, coming in from 
tluf north, is that which opens into Frikis Bay. The 
half-dozen habitations at the end, which form the vil- 
lage of th(^ siime name, are seen on turning into the 
)>ay. Frikis is a small jjort, and seversJ fishing boats, 
besides some vessels of large size, were moored in the 
iH)a(ls oi' occupied slieltered nooks. Like most of the 
other indentations of the land in Ithaca, it recedes to 
some distance, and is connected -with a natural valley 
and little, stream. I noticed, that the quantity of 
water entering the sea from this stream, which is the 
lai’gest in ItJiaca, is disprojwrtionately small, eveiitvlien 
we consider the extent of land drained. This was the 
case, although there had been much heavy rain for 
many days previous to iny visit. The houses of Fri- 
kis were remarkably well built, and neat; and therc 
was an air of comfort and ease about the place, very 
dift'erent from the appearance of Basilike or the villages 
of Simta Maura. The inhabitants of Ithaca are much 
addicted to maritime occupations, and thus seem to 
earn for themselves a lietter livelihood than their more 
stay-at-home neighbours to the north. Ithsica has, 
from earliest tunes, suj)plied boats and men; and its 
people prefer boating to the cultivation of the land. 

From Frikis, a good mule path goes up into the 
country to a few small villages and through a consider- 
able tmct of cultivated land. At first it proceeds along 
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the banks of the little stmun, which, fi-oin tin? occasional 
black sediment left h}' its water, is called Melienndi’os. 
This mi^ht be due to the jireseiice of oxide of nian- 
^ranese; but as it receivt's the water of some miuei-sil 
springs contaiiuu.i; sulphuretted hydr«)^en, in .siitKcieiit 
abundance to be available for medical pur[K)ses, this 
may also have some influence on the result. 

The path fnan Frikis up the ctmntry, soon rises, 
and fimu it may be .seen a munlu'r of small valleys, 
converjrin^ towards tla* little {)ort, and all cultivated. 
To the. rijrht is a wide openin<jf, terminating^ in the 
llay of Atfalis to the north; and a considerable }>ro- 
montory, of no jjreat elevation, extt'iids in this direc- 
tion. The village of (.).\oi stands on the hill opposite, 
and like Friki.s, consists of very dijcent, ch-an-lookin^ 
house.s. 

^ly object in lamlin/j at Frikis was to examine om* 
of the curious remains of ancient times, existing near 
that place. It is called the School of Homer; though 
what connection it can have had with a scIkm)!, or Avhy 
the old poet should liave "one there t<)r instruction, 
it would be difficult to .say. The way to it lies up the 
little valley fin* some distance, and the ruins are on a 
plateau immediately below tin; last rise of the hill. 
They overlook the Hay <d’ Affidis, which lies imnu;- 
diately ])elow; and in tin; immediate nei"hbourho<Kl 
of it are two stroii" .springs risiii" within a distance of 
tw(!nty f(;et, bnt not comujcted. Both smell of sul- 
])huretted hydrogen, but one of them moi’e strongly 
than th(! other. The spriupfs both rise at the l(K>t of a 
low inland cliff, covered with rich trailiii" vcftetation. 
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over which fresh >vatcr drips into a small pool close to 
one of the springs. The watei’, thus falling, mixing 
with the waters of the sprijigs, runs domi the valley 
over a broken ixicky bed, and joins the someAvhat larger 
stream below. A little further on we come suddenly 
to the ruins. 



(jliUUM) rLAJf OP TIIK SCHOOL OF IIOMEll. 


A. A imuloni sIuhI, built on tho olrt Cjcloiwan foim-Wions. 

11. Tbr priui-iiml buililiiig, now in nuns. («) ‘loor, (A) wiuaou. 

C. Tositioii ol tlio Htair down to tin* lower terrace. 

These fnigments of antiquity occupy a kind of plateau, 
terminating abimptly Avitli a steep face of rock. Just 
at the extremity, and communicating with a lower 
jilateau by a number of steps cut in the solid iwh, are 
the foundations of a somewluit extensive group of 
buildmgs, all of which are constructed of large, squared 
bltxiks, closely htted, but not tastened with inoitai. 
Some of these are rectangular and some polygonal. 
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For the most part they are very carefully squaml, and 
fit closely, without mortar or comeiit. 

Some idea of the outline of the jiruicipal I’emains will 
be obtained by reterring to the annex t^d ground plan 
and the sketches of the walls (see pp. 241, 243). These 
diagRuus are not strictly accunite, the measurements 
having been taken roughly ; but the chief featuros arc 
preserved. The parts left wthout shade are those 
when* only single stones lie. on the ground. t)f the 
enclosure IJ, in the plan, the walls are toleRd)ly regular, 
and are all from five to seven feet from the ground. 
FRigments of the fallen stones lie about. Near the 
entrance (a), and at the point marke<l (b), when* a 
window appears to have existed, these are sonu^wliat 
higher. From the appearance on the north side, it 
seems not unlikely that the ground has been raised, 
perhaps by the fallen stones; so that the blocks, of 
which only one course is now seen, may |)ossibly re- 
pose on another, which was really the foundation ; and 
the walls may have one course of these large blocks 
more than can be seen. In that case, assuming that 
the whole height was at least that of the pn!sent 
highest stone, this gigantic architecturo must have 
been fifteen feet alx)ve the ground. Almve the large 
blocks, if the wall ^va.s required to be higher, smaller 
stones fastened with metal were jmduibly used. There 
are not many of the largest stones on the ground, in 
this place. 

The structure of the walls is simple, but belongs, 
probably, to a comparatively late period of Cyclopean 
work, — rather, indeed, to Hellenic than true Cyclo- 
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pcnn. The largest stones are not more than five feet 
loii", and probtibly none weighs so much as three tons. 
Sevenil, however, cei’tainly exceed two tons, and some 
of tlie largest stones are those that must have been 
lifbid. Most of them are squared, and tbe angle 
stones arc particularly Avell cut. Some of the middle 
stones of the Avail are, however, irregular. The fol- 
loAving diagi‘}»m of the north Avtdl Avill shoAv the method 
of construction. A sketch of the south Avail is given 
in p. 243. There, ai’e no uncut stones in the building. 
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At the furthest point to the north, marked C in the 
plan, there is a descent by a number of steep stcj)8 cut 
in the rock to a teiTace about twenty feet beloAv. On 
this terrace, there are ruined fragments of smaller Avails 
and a large ixjck which, so lately as the time at which 
Sir W. Cell visited the ishmd (in 1806), seems to have 
been the part called Homer’s School. All the remains 
described by that eminent antiquary cannot now be 
traced, but there are still some of the niches Avliich 
attracted his attention. I observed a small caA^em to 
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which ho has made no allusion, and in this there Is 
said to be a well, hut it is now choked up and ditlictdt 
of access. 

The condition of these ruins seems to difter soim*- 
what from that which they presented halt-a-ctaitury 
ago. The land ai’ound is under cultivation; and tlie 
ciops cultivated, being corn and fruit, involve a cer- 
tain amount of digging and dressing. Few of tin; 
trees described by Gell now remain; nor did I ob- 
serve the base of the column he alludes to. 

That the construction is the remains either c)f a 
temple or fortified dwelling, or, perhaps, was a di*- 
fended look-out, commanding the Hay of Attidis, 
attached to a small temple, seems tlui most pi*obabl(! 
explanation of its history and meaning. At any rate, 
it is one of the very small number of well-marked 
Cyclopean structures, of which there remains a 
definite part of a building in tolerable preseiwation. 
It }X)ssesses considered )le interest. In the cas<^ of the 
towns of Samos and C'ranea in Cephalonia, and Leucjis 
in Santa !Maura, little or nothing but the outer walls 
of the town remain; and in Aitos, in Ithaca, although 
there are clear indications of a dwelling, there is no 
such complete fragment as here. I have, for this 
reason, dwelt ujwn the details at .some length; and 
I have done so the more, because Gell, in his admir- 
able and detailed account of the island, does not seem 
to me to have done it full justice. 

The following woodcut and that in pige 241 will 
help to give an idea of the two principal walls. 
They fiice the north and south respectively; mid tlie 
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latter is within three fiiet of a wall, also Cyclopejui, 
Jiow iriude use of as part of a shed, occupied by a 
fiinner. A narrow passjige is thus left between the 
two old walls, and, oddly enough, it must have been 
into this darkened and shaded passage that the window 
opened. The aperture for the window is, hoAvever, 
only conjectural. The wall of the shed is perfectly 
preserved and very regularly built. The south wall 
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of the principsd building, except the two angle stones, is 
constructed of courses, each consisting of throe smooth, 
well-proportioned, and carefully-squarod blocks, five 
feet long by thirty inches high, and of about the same 
thickness. Four veiy large stones appear to have been 
originally placed as the foundation of the wall, and 
these four must have had a total length of eighteen 
feet. Only two of them, however, remain, — the others 
having apparently been injured. The stones of the 
upper course in this south wall arc not large. The 
north wall is built of less regular stones but the upper 
course — the fourth course, measured from the earth, 
contains one stone of extraordinaiy size. This is. 
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iiidl'cd, the hrf^vst of jiII; siiul its exjMiscd fnee is 
alH)ut five feet scj'.ian*. It must l)e reiuemhen'd that, 
these ave the walls of a single apartment and not of a 
city, and therelln’e the dimeii.sions are j)ro})ortional)ly 
extivine, thoni;h many of the individual stones of 
Ciimea and Samos are far larjjer. 

The sulphur springs already alluded to are situated 
a few hundred yards tt» the south of the ruins. The 
little village of Oxoi is alnnit half a mile to the north, 
'file fonner are e.xceedin^ly interesting; Ix'causi! there 
is still a tnulitiou that Homer came to bathe in the 
minend springs, by which liis sight was restored. 
'Phat the waters are calculated to have a ])owerliil 
effect there can be little doubt; and it is Avithin the 
range of ^wssibility that they may influence chronic 
ophthalmia, suppo.sing that common oriental calamity 
to have been the disea.se tlie blind poet suffered from. 
The .sj^ring, like the rivm* that floAvs from it, is called 
3f«Ja-nudm.s, and for the same rea.son, namel}', tin? 
black sediment it leuA’cs. 

Oxoi, or Exoi, for the name is sj)elt both ways, is a 
small but clean and pretty village, with sevend go(Kl 
house.s, situated on the hill side above; the Hay of 
Affalis. Leaving the. so-call(;d .school of Homer and 
entering the village, the first sound I heard Avas the 
monotonous hum of boys learning their le.s.sons, and 
the first sight Avas the nuKlern school-house*. It 
afforded a curious contrast to the ruin. Jt is a 
Avedl-sized, AveU-built room, in Avhich Avas a much 
larger young population than I should have thought 
could have been obtained from the village; and all 
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were engaged in shouting aloud at the full pitch of 
their voices. 1 have noticed the same curious mode 
of conducting schools among the Arabs, and it seems 
tlKjroughly orientsil. 1 am not able to give an opinion 
us tt> the degree of success it obtains, but it certainly 
does not at all accord with our western mode of learn- 
ing. I went into the school, and the noise was hushed 
for an instant, for the presence of an Englishman ^vas 
(juite an event in tlie neighbourhood. Very soon, 
however, the work went on again in the same style. 

It is right to mention that there exists in this part 
of the island, not far from the school of Homer, a 
fountain and rcjck, rc'garded by some as the fountiiin 
of Ai’etlmsa and the rock Corax. The folloAving is 
the descri[)tion of this locality by Mr. Mure, who 
visited it in 1838: — 

Immediately belo^ the school, in the fei*tile land 
ainon<; the olive trees, are traces of tombs discovei*ed 
by the peasantry in the course of their lalnjurs. Ei*om 
thence Ave proceeded upwaiils of a mile northward to 
another rock knoAvn at the present day by the name 
of Cora.x. lieneath the rock springs a fountam jk)S- 
sessing pretensions to be that of Arethusa. The 
Avholc grt>up of objects otters a countei'pai’t in minia- 
ture of their name-felloAvs m Amarathia — a bluff cliff 
with a flat summit — beloAV, a spring, fTOin Avhence a 
rivulet flows thixnigh a little valley into the sea. 
There is this difference, hoAVcver, tluit the sides of the 
valley, instead of fonning a precipitous glen, are here 
a gentle slope, mid the ground toAvards the sea, in 
place of a rugged, bushy heath, is fertile and avcU 
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planttul. T1 k‘ tountain is also fill’ nioro oo(iious, and 
has lately been aiUa’ued with a show}’ architectural 
front in a ven' barbarons style of art, with copious 
troughs for washing clothes and watering cattle. It 
is said that there tbrinerly stiMul on the ground above 
a villasxe called t’orakini, the inhabitants of which 
have removed to Oxoi. llowevi'r this may be, the 
general sense of all those who have expressi’d an 
opinion of late years has been I’ather in fiivonr of fla; 
southern than the northern position of th«-Sf localities.” 

We shall see in the next chapter how tiir the former 
answers to tlu* description that remains, and what are 
the independent proofs of its being the C'onix in- 
tended by Homer. 

llelow Oxoi, on the west .side of the island, is a 
little port called J’olis; from its name, the site of an 
ancient village. Xear it are thecruins of a tower, and 
there is also a Avell. Two chajiels ai’e close b}’, whose 
construction is ancient; they are ]>robal)ly Ivoman, 
and are built of brick. Xot far off, and on the rise of 
the hill, is the village of Stavros; alawe which are 
other anthpiities. Stavros is a small group of neat 
houses, less important than Oxoi; it is on the road 
leading from Oxoi to Hatlii. 

Although I did not know any one in Oxoi, I found 
that I was expected to call at the house of the pri- 
mate, or princi|»al inhabitant, and I did so accord- 
ingly. As I went along and passed the open houses 
of the villagers, T Avas invited by more than one to 
enter and take refreshment. The house of the pri- 
mate was a very comfortabl<! villa residence, well 
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Imilt, convenient, clejin, and well furnished. It might 
have Ixicn transplanted to the outskirts of a country 
town in England without exciting much remark. It 
had a long frontage, and only one storey above the 
ground floor. The rooms were well-projwrtioned aud 
convenient. IVfy host spoke a little Italian, and intro- 
duced me to his wife, whose Christian name by the 
way was liasilike, or Koyal. She was a simjde-man- 
nertid, pleasant, and thoroughly friendly person. As 
soon as she could j)repare it, a glass of lenmnade Avas 
pres(.‘nted me, and it was Avith difiiculty that I es- 
caped sAveetmeats, coffee, and ])iscuits. She expressed 
her great regret that she coidd not talk to me, and 
1 AV'on golden opinions, both from hus])aud and Avife, 
1)}’ noticing their little girl — a sAV’eet child, just three 
years ol<l, and one of the })rettiest specimens of Gi'eek 
girlhood I had seen since I came to the islands. 1 
could hardly esca[)e from these kind friends, and iny 
lK)st acctnnpjinied me Inick the AAdiole distance to 
Erikis. On reaching there I aa^is agsun offeiH’d ct)flee; 
but this time by the oflicer of the health depirtment, 
Avho had been deputed to act as my guide ; I did not 
rtifuse it, supposing that I could offer some return; 
but AAdien I Avent on botird the boat and endeaA’’ouTOd 
to induce him to accept a trifling gratuity for his ser- 
vice, I met Avith a pointetl and absolute refusal; he 
only desired to have the honour of slmking hands with 
me, and I need not say hoAv cheerfully I recognised 
the gentlemaidy feeling thus expressed. This Avas by 
no means the only occasion on Avhich I met delicacy 
and hospitality of that kind. 
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Lfavinij I'rikis, I loiiiul (In.* wind, ot wdiiidi llii'n* 
liiiil boon |)lt‘ntv on tlio hill. iii>nflii‘i«-nt in <|n!nitity 
and nnsitislia'torv in iliroolion. \\ t* wm* lliort lin'i* 
ohli^jfi'd oiK'i* nioi\“ t«> tako to «)nr t>ai‘s. iind, passini; 
tho hoadland of St. JUias, wo soon oiilorod the ;rnlf of 
Mt)lo. A hay opons at ri^lit an^dos to tlio .south<‘ni 
shore of the ^nlf ahont tltree miles from St. Klias, and 
entoriu" this sheltered nook, whieh is further defended 
from weatlua* hy a rocky island near its mouth, wt; 
are immediately in si^dit of Inithi. or N'athi, the eapitad 
of modern Ithaca. 

1‘\av towns are more pleasiintly situated. It spreads 
out in a h»nir, nearly semi-cireidar line close to the 
water’s edjre at the head «»f the little Iand-loeke<| hav, 
which when entered has the apjM-aranee of a lake. The 
town consists of aiunnherof white houses, all clean and 
neat, and either n(.-wly-painte«l or freshly whitewa>he<l. 
Ih-tweeii the houses and the water is a fine <pi:iy. and, 
the water hein^ deep, a few hriirs, ami .schooners, and 
.smaller cndt in lar;.fe inimher.s, come close up and 
dischar;re, or loiid, their caro’«ies aIon;.<-side, elo.se to the 
houses and offices of the merchants. Ithaca is a place 
of some traffic, and supplies sailors to inanv i.slands 
as well a.s to the mainland of (Jreece, l)esides doiii"- 
some business of its own. 

fn the middle of tin; bay or [)ool of Jiathi (pro- 
nounced Vathi) is a small rocky island now shorn 
.smooth, and covered entirely by a circuhtr buihlin;^. 
This buildiri" contains the Health office, the Jai/a- 
retto. and tlu* prison. It. looks dull suid melsincholy 
eno»io;h, and from a distance secans a sort of e.\- 
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ci-cscciicc? stuck afplinst the whit(! houses, although 
l•(‘i»lIy sepiinitc'd ironi tin-in liy fit lesist a hundred 
yards of Avsitcr. A siiniliir island fihout the same size, 
hut ill its tint iintl. state and crowned with a cone of an- 
gular fnigiuents of weathered limestone, is juissed to 
the right on entering the harlxmr. It lies between 
the hiirlxiurs of Bathi and Dexia. I was told, and 
fully believe, that the lazaretto island was once as 
rocky and lofty as this, and a small fingment of 
rock in the middle of the court-yai*d of the prison 
has been left as fi sort of pi-oof of this former con- 
dition. Certfiinly, whatever mfiy be gained by the 
exchaugt*, there is no improvement in the pic- 
turesijue. Kxcept round the little island there is 
deep water not only throughout the pool, but in 
siliiiost all ])arts of the gidf of ]Molo. In this respect 
the harbour differs much from many of those in 
the Ionian islands, Avhere the gradual silting up is 
the cause of much m.-daria. Jt is s.nid that Batlii 
is particularly healthy and free from fever, and this 
is likely enough, since there are no strcjiins to Cfirry 
into the lairbour decomposing vegotfible or animal 
naitter, find no shallows Avhose evaponition’ lays bfU’c 
large tracts of sAvamp. The harbour, though gene- 
rfilly safe and perfectly sheltered, is natundly subject 
to flinvs of Avind coming doAvn fi*oni the mountains 
around, and these in summer are dangerous to the 
smaller shipping. The anchor.ige, Iicaataxt, is veiy 
giKid. Immedifitely fitter r.iin heuAy torrents pour 
doAA'u into the bay and gidf from the moiAutains 
fii-ountl, especially from Nei’itos, Avhose steej) sides 



aiv di*i“j>lv aiul |H’nu!HU‘utly fiii"n»wc(l with th»‘ rrc'ioii 
of tlu’st* wuliT-ntUfsi's; hut i‘xri‘[it tluif u( iiit»'r\':ils 
U talus of aii^iiuhir stones is to hi‘ s<*eu tlanl.iiii; 

the iiunuitain. one miirlit su|)i»«»se .the result to !«• 
uiulistiuiiuishahle. I’eyoiitl a douht it is lai’"[e aiul 
important; hut, of whatever extent, it is ([uiekly 
buried under deep water. 

Besides the principsd harknir, round a lar^e jMivt of 
which tlie town of Bathi is built, then? is another 
smaller liarlMnir a little beyond, oidy sj'panited by 
a headland and narrow isthmus. It is the port of 
Bexia, with deep water and a shin.irle beach, ami fair 
landine; for small boats. A l^ockI i'ou_;rh road proceinls 
from the tomi aeniss the little isthmus, ami comes 
don*n on this beach, continuiiifr round tlu* shore to the 
end of the main ;rulfand brajichiiifr off to .Vito. Avhetice 
there is a ferry to Samos, in Ci‘phalonia. This is «)m! 
of the princi[«d roads in the island, and is kept in ^^ood 
Condition. The roa<l t«»wards .Vrethusa’s fountain, 
and that bi’anchinir from the .Vitos rojid ti» Staiiros 
and Oxoi, and to Frikis. is almost the onlv «)tlier road 
constructed. 

At the head of the (.!ulf of Molo the water is a little 
more .shallow than el.seAvhere; and no doubt, the de- 
bris and detritus hron;fIit <loAvn after .storm an- here 
chiefly distribut»;d. 'rin* <le|H».sit has not yt-t extended 
far, hut is suflicient to .show the nature of the openi- 
tion froin^ on. A certain bi’eadth of flat ground is 
already fonned; and in pro[)ortion to tlie extent of 
the deposit from the enclosing rmamtains Avill it in- 
crease. The water is, however, too dee|» to allow «»f 
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udvuncc*,; and the deposits coming in from the 
lifiul ol' the };ulf are smaller than those from the moun- 
tain on the north side. JS'o villages have risen alonpf 
this shoi'e, ])ut there are a few detached houses at tluj 
<‘xtreme head of the gulf. On the higher ground, and 
in places out of sight from the sea, are a few villages, 
thinly inhabited ; and perhaps the absence of people is 
due to an old sense of the insecurity of living too 
near a place to which there was easy access by water. 

There is nothing remarkable about the to^vn of 
llathi, beyond the almost uniform neatness and clean- 
ness of the exterior. The principal part is in the 
Strada manna , — the marine iMirade, — a long terrace, 
all the houses of which face the sea. The houses are 
neither regularly built, nor are they at all in the liiie 
of an even curve. Placed by accident or the conve- 
nience of the moment in .some sjx)t by the water side, 
and with no regard to symmetry, they do not even 
I'ace in the sanai direction ; but still the general effect 
is g«)o(l. 'fhere are no public buildings of importance, 
tlu* churches being jKH)r and small, and the municipal 
allowance scarcely sufficient to do more than keep them 
together. A curious fragment of modem architecture, 
now in ruins, faces the sea, near the barracks. It was 
constructed by the Turks, and seems to have been 
meant for an official residence. It was never finished, 
ami now theixi is a disjnitc as to ownci’ship between 
the govennnent and the OAmers of the adjacent huid. 
It looks as desolate as land and buildings in chanceiy 
are apt to do in England. 

In the middh* of the town, close tt) the sea, and with 
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a landing place of its own, is a neat house surrounded 
by a verandah, and easily recognised by a statue }>laced 
on a small jn'destal in front. This is the house of the 
Resident. It is a comfortable, roomy place. All the 
inhabited apartments are on the iKwr alwye the ground, 
those below being stables, tilfices, and stores. Resides 
the residence, tlu*re are several other giuxl privates 
houses, and many more that are occupied entirely f«>r 
business. The mercantile intere.sts in Bathi are evi- 
dently of scane magnitude. 

Rathi is, of com*se, the principal ))oi*t in the ishmd, 
and the number of ships and boats that belong t(. it is 
really very large. Many of the ships are of consider- 
able burthen. The poj)ulation of the town is betwi'cn 
four and live thousand, and of this a large ]»art is en- 
tirely occupied in mutters co7meeted witli shipping. 
This is so much the case, that at certain seasons luirdly 
a man or hoy is to be s<*en. 

As in Santa Mauiti, the pi’csence of strang«‘rs is so 
rart! in Ithaca, that no provision whatever is made 11 »r 
their accomuKxlation. An Knglish visitor is thus 
obliged to claim the hospitality of the Resident, who 
here, as in almost all the islands, exercises the rites 
and vii’tiies of this great [»ublic duty in a manner 
worthy of the country he represents. In Ithaca, as 
in Santa Maura, and as aftenvards in (Jephalonia, no 
limits seem to be set to the attempt to make the 
.stranger at honu*, and provide; eveiy means of assi.st- 
ing him to carry out his iiKjuii'ie.s. 'i’he ])r(;sent Resi- 
dent at Ithaca is one; of the Counts Roma of Zante, — 
an old, important, and wealthy family of tlu; Venetian 
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oli;u;arcliy. Tlicnj is no Englishman in the f^ovorn- 
inont, and hut half-a-dozen foreigners in the Avlade 
island. 

llatlii is entirely a modern town, and is .so called 
fi’om tlie hollow in which it is built. Not many cen- 
turies ago, the whole island of Ithaca was absolutely 
depopulated by the Turks, in a great endeavour they 
made to put a atop to iiiracy. But piracy is a natuml 
occupation of the Gi’ceks in time of trouble and diffi- 
culty. Jt is suggested l)y the numerous facilities 
affoi'ded by tlu; Greek islands generally, which abound 
with Side, sheltered jiorts, into which boats can easily 
rim, and whence their oAvnere are not easily dislodged. 
Besides this, it is difficult to persuade a Greek that 
regular trade is more respectable and profitable than 
irregular and illegal tniffic. The last colonising of 
Ithaca is, therefore, of comjiaratively motlem date, and 
is due to the V(*netians. Doubtless, there is a great 
mixture of race, but it seems a inoi’c favourable mix- 
ture than is to be found elsewhere. l\Iost of the sur- 
rounding islands and the main land, both of Greece 
and Albania, besides some Venetian islands, helped to 
sujiply colonists; but the Greek element prevailed. 
In language anil habits the island thus belongs to 
Greece; but there is sometliing quite distinct in the 
features of the people. They are better looking, better 
dressed, neater, luul altogether in better condition than 
their neighbours. Add to this, that they are far more 
active and laborious, and better governed than the in- 
habitants of the mainland have yet been, and there 
is no difficulty in understanding why they succeed 
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better and arc more respectable than their continental 
neighbours. 

The population of the toAvn of liathi is not larger 
than tluit of the town of Santa IVlauni, but it is dis- 
tributed over a mile and a-l«df of beach ; and looks, 
thci'efore, much moi’e imiwsing. The back stii>ets, 
though less seen, do not contain worse built or pwrer 
houses than the strada marina; and thei’c is in eveiy 
direction an air of life and comfort that is very strik- 
in<y. In all these resiMjcts, no town in the Ionian 
isLinds can compai'c with it. 

The cultivation of Ithaca is not at all inferior to 
that of any of the islands; but, like all of them, the 
population is msufficient. Everywhere the valleys are 
well cultivated, and they are said to yield large supplies. 
The country is partly enclosed ; and in 2)laccs where it 
is important, imgation is not neglected. Even the 
loose stones on the hill sides arc made available for 
vines, and are arranged in step.s, or terrace.s, to a great 
height. But the supply of corn grown is not equal 
to the demand; and Averc it not for the migratoiy 
nature and habits of most of the islanders, tho.se who 
stay at home would come off but badly. As it is, 
Avhat with the fish, which is plentiful and good, and 
the corn and meat imported, there is no Avant of food. 

The fisheries arc large and important, and extend 
for some distance toAvards Greece. They include 
during the summer, besides eatable fish, a consider- 
able fishery for fine sponges, of Avhich many, fully 
equal to fine Turkey sjAenges, come into the market. 

I was fortunate enough, during my short stay, to 
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(jbtniii a specimen of the finest kind, a foot in dia- 
meter and ten inches liigh. Such sponges are raridy 
found ; but the ordinary sizes are very common. The 
price asked me for my sponge was eiglit shillings; 
and it was considered high, the reason being tliat the 
S(>ason was over, and there were none in the market. 
Besides s[x>nges, much valuable red coral is also ob- 
tained in the neighbouring seas ; but it is dived for by 
Neapolitans, avIio come here for the purpose from time 
to time, and carry away the result of their labours to 
(’orfu. 

Like all the islands, Ithaca is not only thinly peopled, 
but the population increases very slowly. It may not 
always have been so, though it is hardly likely that 
the island can ever have been veiy much croAvded, 
except for some spechil reason and for a short time. 
At any rate, the repeated and entire removal of the 
Avholc population, Avhich has taken place several times 
within the lasst tAVO thoussmd years, and the sparse 
lx)pulation of Greece tmd other adjacent countries, 
Avould naturally prevent a rapid advance in modem 
times. Nor is there much prospect of change or 
improvement in this respect in the future. Under 
English protection, there has been some mcreasc, but 
it is useless to speculate on the probable effect of 
union Avith Greece. This may even check the slight 
increase lately noticeable. The men of Ithaca arc 
ccrbiinly active and busy; its Avomen are also active, 
and are comely and clean. The fomilics ainj not 
small. In these important respects, the island of 
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Ulysses is alietul, not only of the hnul of Greece, Imt 
of most of the Ionian Islands. 'I'ho cultivation of 
land for };fitnn crops or fruit is, lK)wever, of lU'cessity 
limited to a small i)art of the island, and is t!ven there 
confined to civps mm; valnable for exportjition than 
food. All the essentials of life, except t)il, have to 
be imported; and shonld the Ga*i‘k government find 
it necessjiry to ta.x imports, the people would piDbably 
rather smuggle and resist than pay. On the otlier 
hand, a heavier export duty would certainly check 
trade. 

A certain amount of iKxit-bnilding is done at Bathi. 
The craft there built, though not very handsome or 
Avith approved lines, arc probably well-enough ada))ted 
for the rougli work to which they are devoted. Tlu'y 
are fishing boats, — rather brosid in the beam, and not 
remarkable either for strengtli or speed. They arc 
cliiefly coastuig vessels. Probably, under less un- 
favourable circumstances than are afforded by the 
presence of British cruisers, and if it were not for 
the outcry raised at the slighte.st appear.mce of such 
a thing, these boats might be found not ill adapted 
for a little piracy. Xot that the Ithacmis are worse 
than their neighbours ; but with such creeks and small 
harbours — such caverns and recesses for storage — such 
weather and such a population on the coast as is found 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, — it really must be dif- 
fiv.ult for Greek nature to resist the forcible appropria- 
tion of property on the high seas. It belongs to their 
history, and is deeply engrained in their nature; and 
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ono cm hardly look on the nigged picturesqucncss of 
thcmaolvcfi and their craft without almost excusing 
them fur following their instincts. 

I could not discover that Ithaca had much opinion 
on the matter of annexation. That the Ithacans wilt 
agree to cast in their lot with Greece when called 
on to give a vote on the subject, is almost certain; 
but tliat they may regret it afterwards and be throrvn 
twk in their advance to wealth is also very probable. 
I imagine, too, that some of the merchants who arc 
interested in the materiid prosperity of the island 
already see that they at least will not gain by the 
claingc of govenuneut. 



CHAPTER IX. 


EXCURSIONS FROM BATHI — CAVE OF DEXIA -^ANCIENT AND 
MODERN GROTTOES OF THE NAIDS— THE PRINCE’s PONY- 
VISIT TO CORAX AND THE FOUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA— THE 
CLIFF AT ARETHUSA’s FOUNTAIN— WATER AND FERNS OVER- 
HANGING THE SOURCE— CATIIARA AND THE ANCIENT NE- 
RITOS— VIEW FROM THE MOUNTAIN TOP— HOSPITALITY OF 
THE SUPERIOR AT CATHARA — LENTEN REPAST PROVIDED 
FOR THE TRAVELLER— AIT08, OR THE EAGLE’s CLIFF— 
CASTLE OF ULYSSES^GREAT EXTENT OF THE RUINS— STYLE 
OF ARCHITECTURE— THE ACROPOLIS— VIEW FROM AITO&— 
LAERTES* FARM- homer’s POETICAL USE OF ITHACA AND 
ITS BUILDINGS DEFENDED — CALAMOS, PETAU AND THE 
ECHINADES. 

The cluef excursions from Bathi are four,— all more 
or less connected with the classical interest with which 
the island is so completely surrounded. It is as diffi- 
cult to forget Ulysses and Homer in Ithaca as it would 
be to forget Shaispeare in Stratford-on-Avon. They 
meet us at every turn. True or ffilse, the stories of 
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the island all hang upon them. It would be difficult 
to resist the conclusion that much of the description by 
Homer in the Odyssey really is, and was meant to be, 
an account of what the poet had seen in Ithaca, even 
were the question to be calmly and dispassionately 
discussed by the stay-at-home critic in his easy chair; 
but when the decision has to be arrived at by the 
traveller visiting the spot, to doubt the identity is 
simply impossible. The Ithaca of our day is, and 
must ever remain, the Ithaca of Homer. 


“ Sunny Ithaca 

Where rises clear with woods of quivering leaves 
Mount Neritos ; and many isles lie round 
Full close together, — Samos and Dulicliium 
And forest-crowned Zacynthus. Towards the West 
With peaks overtopping all, lies in the sea 
My low-delled Ithaca, while to the East 
And mid-day sun lie the others all aloof. 

'Tis rugged, but a kindly nursing-mother ; 

And nothing sweeter, to my sight at least, 

Can I behold.” 

Odyss. ix. 22, et seq. 


Taking a boat and rowing out from the little bay, 
or port, of Bathi to the larger Gulf of Molo, into which 
it opens. Mount Neritos is seen directly before us, 
rising boldly and almost vertically fix)m the water’s 
edge. Towards the top is seen the Monastery of Ca* 
thara, and in the sides are the deep furrows made by 
the rushing waters of many a year’s storm and rain. 
To the left is the extremity of the gulf closed in by 
the mountain of Aitos, crowned by its castnm^ the 
site of the ancient palace of Ulysses. 
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On the same side of the gulf and immediately to 
the left in coming out from Jiathi is seen the pictu- 
resque and quiet little recess of Dexia, — a pretty, 
sheltered cove, like the Hay of Bathi, but much 
smaller. Hence Ulysses took his departui*e. Ilei-e 
he was bi’ought when hxided with the treasures of 
Alcimius. The cavern into Avliich he was received 
was on the further side of the cove. It is, indeed, 
now almost oblitcrsited, having been greatly altered 
in makuig the excellent roiid which skirts the shore 
and is continued through the north-west of the island 
to Oxoi and Frikis, branching to Aito and Cathara. 
That this is the real cavern alluded to by Homer, and 
his grotto of the nym[)hs, is at least highly prol)able. 
It is thus described by Gell in his “ Geognqdiy Jind 
Anti(juities of Ithaca,” jaddished in 1807. 

“ The jjrqjecting n>ck on the north of the entnmeo 
exhibits the vesti<>:es of a cave of considemble mji;;ni- 
tude, in the formation of which ait has been called in 
to assist the ordinaiy operations of nature. Fnirn this 
cave, the interior of the jmit of Dexia pivseuts a beacli 
consisting of sand and |K‘bbles, and sloping so gradu- 
ally into the sea, that boats may be drawn ujion the 
land without difficulty, a circumstance the more re- 
markable as a sandy shore is r.irely to be found in 
Ithaca. At the head of the port are a few cultivated 
terraces and vineyards, sjiotted with olive and almond 
trees. The cave has now lost its covering, the stone 
lying conveniently for the u.se of the masons employed 
in building the town, and I should have quitted the 
island mthout seeing it, as no one imagined we could 
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wish to see its remains, if one of the persons who had 
been active in its demolition had not fortunately heard 
of our anxiety to discover a cavern near Bathi. 

“ The old people recollect the roof perfect, and 
many about the age of twenty-five remember it only 
half-destroyed. 

“The rubbish occasioned by the removal of the 
covering has overspread and filled up the whole area 
of the cave to such a degree that its depth cannot 
be ascertained without digging; but the pavement 
must have been nearly on a level mth the surfiice 
of the sea. Its length is at least sixty feet, and its 
breadth exceeds thirty. The sides have been hewn 
and rendered perpendicular with some labour. It 
is close to the sea, being only separated by that 
|)ortiou of rock which served to support the roof 
wlien it was entire. On the left of the entrance from 
the south, at Avhich commences the stmdy beach, is 
a niche, which, on being cleared from the soil and 
stones, presented a species of basin rosembluig those 
which are usually found in the walls of old churches 
ill Englsind. There is another of similar construction 
near the centre of the same side, and above both 
arc certain small channels cut in the rock which 
have served tor the passage of water into the basms, 
and some are in consequence encrusted with stalac- 
tites, while others, where the Avater no longer trickles, 
are tenanted by bees. 

“ The cave has been entered from the north as Avell 
as fi'oin the southern extremity; the fonner Avas, hoAV- 
ever, smaller than the latter, and must have afforded 
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rather mi inconvenient descent to the cavern. It is 
now called by the people of the island ti;? Ae^ia^ to 
o^Xoloi*, or the Cave of Dexia. They are entirely unable 
to account for its fomiation, and the destruction of its 
roof by the Greeks, who entertain the most profound 
veneration even for the vestiges of a church, is a most 
decisive proof that it never served for the celebration 
of Christian ceremonies.” 

I have quoted this extract from the valuable little 
tmitise of Sir W. Cell, because, at the present da}-, 
another caveni, much higher up on the hill side and 
much less accessible, is 8ho^vn as the grotto of the 
nymphs alluded to in the Odyssey. 

Ulysses, exhausted with fatigue and in profound 
sleep, is brought by the Plucacians at dawq of day to 
the sandy shore of a port in Ithaca. Being impelled 
ivith force by the rowers, the ship grounded on the 
sand, mid the hero, reposing on a kind of carpet in 
the boat such as is commonly used to this da3', 
was lifted and carried into the cave without beinjr 
awakened. The treasures given to Ulysses by his 
father-in-law Alcinous, consisting of tripods and other 
articles of metal, cci-taudy of considerable weight, 
Avere also hidden in the recesses of the cavern. The 
fblloAving is the description of the |)ort and cavern as 
given by the poet : — 

There is a port sacred in Itliaca ' 

To Pliorcys, hoary ancient of the deep. 

Formed by converf^ing shores, prominent both 
And both abrupt, ^'hich from the spacious bay 
Exclude all boist'rous winds ; within it, ships 
(The port once gain’d) uncablcd ride secure. 
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An olive, at the haven's head, expands 
Her branches wide, near to a pleasant cave 
Umbrageous, to the nymphs devoted named 
The Haiads. In that cave beakers of stone 
And jars are seen; bees lodge their honey there ; 

And there, on slender spindles of the rock 
The nymphs of rivers weave their wond'rous robes. 
Perennial springs water it, and it shows 
A twofold entrance ; ingress one affords 
To mortal man, which northward looks direct, 

But holier is the southern face ; by that 
Ho mortal enters, but the gods alone. 

Familiar with tliat port before, they pushed 
The vessel in ; she, rapid, plough'd the sands 
With half her keel, such rowers urged her on. 

Descending from the wcll-bench'd bark ashore, 

They lifted forth Ulysses first, with all 

His splendid couch complete, then laid him down 

StiU wrapt in balmy slumber on the sands. 

His treasures next, by the Phscacian chiefs 
* At his departure given him as the meed 
Due to his wisdom, at the olive’s foot 
They heap'd, without the road, lest, while he slept, 

Some passing traveller should rifle them." 

Cowpeb’s Odyssey, xiii., 1. Ill, et set/. 

Although the existing cavern was, half a century 
ago, several yards fi’om the sea, it is more than pro- 
bable that since the time of Homer the natural wear- 
ing away of the rock and accumulation of detritus in 
a simdl hmd-locked cove would tend to remove the 
water-line to a little distance, as well as modify the 
interior of the cavern, which in other respects seems 
to have ansAvei’cd admirably to the description. 

The modem grotto of the Naiads opens from the 
hill-side above the licjid of the little cove of Dexia at a 
height of nesirly 180 feet above the sea, being acces- 
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sible only by u roii^h and voiy steep uiid ivcky path 
among the vineyards. It could not at any time, (»r 
by any conceivable change of circumstances, have 
been more accessible in the days of Homer; nor can 
one imagine how any one in a sleep short of that 
of death could be tnmsj)orted up these piths Avithout 
being aivakened. This caveni has one very small 
opening only large enough for a man to creep 
through, and a much smaller opening, or chimney, 
above. The prhicipd opening Ihces the west north- 
west, and the other is almost vertical ; adapted, it may 
be, for the gods, l)ut not when they adopted the tr.un- 
mels of moi’tal fonn. The interior is partly natund 
and partly artificial. It measures about forty fe(*t by 
tliirty, and is about ten or twelve feet high. 'J’lie 
Avails and jiart of the roof arc coated AArith stalagmite, 
and there is also a small quantity of stalactite; but 
there is nothing beautiful in their fonns. The cave 
has probably been used as a receptacle of treasure 
and A’aluables of various kinds at the time Avhen 
Ithaca Avas the resort of pinites; and for this jnir- 
jx>se it is Avell adapted, as nothing could be easier 
than to conceal the entiy by loose stones in such 
a Avay that no one who had not the clue could dis- 
cover it. It is clear that the account of this cavern 
in no Avay agrees Avith that given by Homer, Avhilc 
the shore cavern, iioav destroyed, seems to have done 
so in all essential jwints. 

I was amused to find that the Prince of Wales, dur- 
ing his very short visit to Ithaca, had been taken to 
this cavern, as one of the most convenient and most 
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(juickly visited of the lions of the island. He had 
ridden up on a horse, whose reputation in the island 
was thus for ever secured. 1 had the honour of 
mounting the same pony on several of my excursions, 
and certainly found him both docife and sure-footed. 
The owner was very proud of his achievements, and 
told sundry tales of rapid journeys performed by him. 
It occurred to me that, considering the size of Ithaca, 
the speed was rather thrown away; but the temper at 
any mte is useful. 

There are but two valleys in Ithaca. One, that I 
have already alluded to, runs up from Frilds towards 
Oxoi, and the school of Homer. The other opens 
from the head of Bathi l)ay, behind the town, and runs 
nearly south till closed in by the high, rocky hills, that 
hmu the continuation of Mount Stephanos, and termi- 
nate in the clifl’ and rock of Coinx, beneath which is 
the fountain of Arethusa. This is the most TOmantic 
and beautiful part of the island ; and at every turn it 
pivsents something fresh, intei’esting and delightful. 
It can haidly be said to be watered by any stream, 
though a small rill tRiverees a part of it, supplied partly 
by a sjrt’ing and psuTly by min water from the neigh- 
bouring hills, when any min falls. But the chief in- 
teiest is concentrated on the fountain at the extremitj’’, 
and in the narrow but most picturesque gorge, opening 
to the sea from beneath a vertical cliff. The hill top, 
in the time of Homer, was doubtless covered tliickly 
with oak forests, which would still grow and add much 
to the resources of the island, if, as anciently, swine 
were encoumged tuid goats checked. There cannot 
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be a doubt, tliat the multiplication of goats and the 
corresponding destruction of forests, have be»'U in 
the highest degree injurious to Itlmca and others of 
the islands. The goat, of all domesticated luiimals, is 
the one that is most mischievous to growing wood; 
and indeed, in small districts, where they ai*e encou- • 
raged and allowed to multiply, they end by entirely 
destroying timber and reducing it to brushwood. 

But to return to the fountain of Arethusa and the 
rock Corax, w'hich are beyond the extmnity of the 
valley, south of Bathi. It was to this spot tbit Ulysses 
was instructed by Minerva to repair, on his return to 
his countiy, when he desiivd to unmask the numerous 
and troublesome suitors of Penelope. Disguised, and 
rendered unrecognisable by the goddess, the hero is 
told — 


“ First and foremost go thou to tho swine herd, 
Him who is chief custodian of thy hogs, 

And has at once for thee all kindly tlioughts. 

And loTcs thy son and shrewd Penelope. 

Him shalt thou find abiding with the swine. 

Along the cliff of Corax unto the spring 
Of Arethusa are they driven for pasture.” 

Odyss. xiii. 4()3, et seq. 


Without being tmnsfonned us Ulysses reejuired to 
be, or “cloth’d with the hide deform’d of wrinkled 
age,” but seeking the spot where the respectable and 
trusty Eumaeus once dwelt, the progress is so accu- 
rately marked by the poet tliat no difficulty will be 
experienced. Proceeding from Bathi, however, it now 
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involves only an hour’s easy ride over a tolerable road, 
instead of the 


** Suggcd path, which, over hills 
Mantled with trees, led him to the abode, 
By Pallas mentioned, of his noble friend 
The swine herd." 


Once arrived at the top of the hill, near the fountain, 
the path soon becomes rugged and troublesome enough, 
and winding round over rough, ground offers nothing 
worthy of remark till the fountain is reached. A 
transverse crevice, produced either by some disloca- 
tion or by a natural crack enlarged by water, crosses 
the direction of some thinly laminated limestones with 
a considerable dip, and a little stream coming out firom 
the rock into a small niche, perhaps artMcial, is first 
received into a small rock basin, and the overplus, 
once collected into a second basin, nms now into 
the gorge. Nothing can be more simple in de- 
scription — few things are more ckirming in I’eality. 
The quiuitity of water is small, but constant. As 
soon as the Avater entera the gorge below, it produces 
a vegetation so luxuriant, that it is im}X)S8ible to trace 
more tlian the result. Down the narrow cleft, the 
eye is guided by this exubeimit growth to the sea; 
and just opposite are the beautiful and finely-situated 
islands, which so wonderfully improve the scenery of 
the Ionian archipelago. Like gems set in the blue 
sea, the islands positively sparkle in the sunshine ; and 
one of the headlands of Ithaca projects boldly in front 
of them, looking almost detached. Parepagada, the 
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luune of a rocky islet close to the iiarrow Kiviiie, and 
Atoko, a larger islimd, much more distant, api)ear 
near. Ilex and ferns, imd innumemblc beautiful ever- 
gi’eens, overhang the walls of the ravine. 



SECTION OP THE CLIFF AT AUETHUSa’s FOUNTAIN. 

a. The scooped rock imniedhitcly above the shales. 

b. Position of the fountains of Arethusa. 

c. Sea line. 


While the view towards the sea is thus beautiful, a 
view, very little inferior in beauty or grandeur, is 
obtained by looking upwards and behind to the cliff 
of Coiux above. The annexed dkgrammatic sketch 
may help the reader to uiidei’stand the reason of this, 
though all attempt at picturesque effect is hojx'less. 
The curious prominent and overhanging cliff of compact 
limestone, capping the fissile beds of which the greater 
j)art is made up, cannot be seen without a long and 
rather troublesome climb through the shrubs, trees. 
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imcl thick brusliwood that cover the cliff wherever 
there is foothold. This climb accomplished, however, 
the tsujk is fully repaid both by the peculiar appear- 
ance of the scooped-out rock, the increased extent of 
the landscape, and the observation of a singular echo, 
the reflection of sound from the shell-like surfece of 
the water-Avom rock which is there covered with 
stalagmite. Small springs burst forth near the bottom 
of this rock. Many of them are so exceedingly small 
that they merely fill little hollows in the limestone, 
holding less than a pint of water, and escaping so gently 
over the edge that one hardly notices them, except as 
keeping moist the surface of the rock below. Several 
of these occur, and they greatly help the vegetation 
on the fiice of the steep cliff. 

A magnificent ti’cc of ivy covera a large space of 
the rock above the fountain. The trunk rises tAvelve 
or fourteen feet, clinging quite closely to the vertical 
face of the rock by the aid of a small crack, and then 
it branches out, and is covered with leaves of the 
most intense and brilliant green. The trunk of this 
tree is larger than the thigh of a powerful man. The 
jHJsition of the tree is almost vertically above the 
fountain, and it is by no means easy of access. 

The total height of the cliff in this part of the coast 
of Ithaca is about 800 feet. A huge detached frag- 
ment of rock stands ready to fall near the foot of the 
vertical part, and to this, iwrhaps, the name of “ the 
rock Comx” may feirly be given. It has certainly 
fidlen from above. 
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There was no quantity of water falling from the 
hiffher crround, over or near the fountain of Arethusa 
at the time of my visit (shortly after heavy spring 
rains), nor could I learn that a cascade was often 
formed. It is cei'tainly possible, but cannot be fre- 
quent, as the wear and destruction of the cliff above 
would have been much greater than it has been if 
this additional eause of disturbanee had existed. The 
fountain itself is so simple in its construction and in 
everything belonging to it, that it might be of any 
age. There is nothing to mark either antiquity or 
modem change; but the place is so little accessible, 
any reason for making alteration is so wanting, 
and the population is so little interested in the 
whole matter, that one cannot imagine much to have 
been done. There are on a small artificiiil terrace in 
front of the fountain the mins of a small building — 
possibly a mill — overhanging the precipitous gorge 
that goes down to the sea. 

The little recess into which the water is ever hill- 
ing from the rock above, and which is believed to 
be the ancient fountain, is entirely lined with a rich 
covering of maiden-hair ferns. It is curious to watch 
and pleasant to listen to the perpetual drip. The 
memory wanders back in spite of all that has crowded 
it for years; it will sun itself once more with those 
old stories that are as pleasant now to our schoolboys 
as they were once to the unlettered and child-like 
people of the clastic times, and we almost see the 
nymph Arethusa on the rocky crags of the Aero- 
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ccraunian mountains, “shepherding her bright foun- 
tains,” pursued by Alphcus, the river god, and only 
saved by being swallowed up by old Ocean. 

Deep scientific as well as moral truth is involved, 
too, in this and in so many of the beautiful legends 
and stories of early days. This is alluded to by our 
own great poet, Shelley, ^vith that wealth of imagery 
and fine taste which is so characteristic of many of 
his smaller works. He tells us how the rough, dark, 
mountain torrent rushes after the pure little rill into 
the ocean, whence, under the bowers of coral and over 
the unvalued stones — ^through the dark caves and be- 
neath the ocean foam — the united streams rose 


“ Up through the rifts 
Of the mountain clifts, 

And passed to their Dorian home/' 

The conclusion of this poem, “ The fountain of 
Arethusa,” gives so admirable a picture of the whole 
matter, that it would be as difficult to be more accu- 
rate as to find language and imagery more exquisite. 

And now from their fountains 
In Enna’s mountains, 

Down one yalc where the morning basks 
Like friends once parted 
Grown single-hearted 
They ply their watery tasks. 

At sunrise they leap 
From their cradles steep 
In the cave of the shelving hill ; 

At noontide they flow 
Through the woods below 
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And the meadow’s of Asphodel; 
And at iiijj;ht they sleep 
In the roeking deep 
Boiieath the Ortygiaii shore; — 
Like spirits that lie 
In the azure sky 

Wien they love but live no more.” 


There sooins little doubt that the detached iwlc 
already alluded to, jind the small caverns adjacent, as 
Avcll as the peculiar scooped-out condition of the rock, 
atfoi’ding admirable shelter from the noonday and 
afternoon svui (the I’ock facing the east), arc alluded 
to in Homer’s description of the meeting of Ulysses 
and Eumajus. The rock is less than a hiuidred feet 
from the top of the cliff, and the path to it is one that 
swineherds and s>vine would find perfectly easy. All 
around, in ancient time, there were, no doubt, exten- 
sive forests of ilex, affording both food and shelter 
for the herd, and the position was one of great secu- 
rity; for, except by the narrow gorge, there is hardly 
access from the sea. So complete is the evidence on 
this head that there exists at this day a pastoral fold, 
or rather the stones of which such a shelter was built, 
on the summit of the hill adjacent. These ruins cor- 
respond well with the account of the stathmos, or 
dwelling, of Eunueus, and they include sm ancient 
cistern and some ancient habitations. 

From the entrance to the little harbour of Bathi, 
and the yet smaller and more retired port of Dexia 
immediately beyond, there is a noble view of the 
monastery of Cathara and the summit of Neritos. 
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“ This (Dexia) is the port of Phoreys, 
Tlmt, the huge olive at the haven’s head ; 

Fast by it, thou bchold’st the pleasant cove 
TTrnbrageous, to the nymphs devoted, named 
The Naiads; — this the broad-arched cavern is 
Where* tliou wast wont to offer to the nymphs 
Many a whole hecatomb ; and yonder stands 
The mountain Neritus with forests cloth’d.” 


It is impossible to mistake the description. The 
forests of Ncritos are indeed sadly diminished in 
grandeur and extent, but parts of them still remain; 
goats, however, are now encouraged instead of swine, 
and there is no present prospect of increase or im- 
provement in the timber. This is greatly to be re- 
gretted, and not very likely to be remedied, as no 
other animal than the goat is so convenient to supply 
milk, butter, imd cheese, and these have become 
necessities of all classes. 

One cannot look at Neritos without desiring to 
reach the summit, and it is a Avish not difficult to 
gratify, for a very good mule path conducts to the 
monastery of Cathara, a height of about 1,250 feet, 
and thence it is a walk of less than an hour enables 
us to reach the summit, nearly 800 feet higher. Not 
thus was it in the time of Sir W. Gell, who describes 
the ascent as commencing from the west coast of the 
island, and as being “most laborious and difficult,” 
even to the monastery. Hd also speaks of the moun- 
tain-side as being then covered with thick forest of 
arbutus and ilex. Little of this now remains, but a 
good road has been constructed all the way from 
Bathi chiefly round the shore of the Gulf of Molo, 


T 
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and then rising gradually, and cut in zigzag, on the 
mountain side. TJie views are very tine, and range; 
over the whole of the channel of Cephalonia and the 
eastern shore of that large island. 

As a visitor of distinction, whose coming had been 
announced, I was received by the superior at the gate; 
^NTth the greatest courtesy. At the present time, 
owing to the long-continued bad management of his 
jH’cdecessors, the estates of the monasteiy hardly yield 
enough to supjwrt an establishment; but they are 
improving rapidly. The present superior is a Wal- 
lachiau, and has been tor some time at Mount Athos. 
He is remarkably intelligent, very handsome, ‘e.\- 
tremely active, and in the prime of life. He was veiy 
strongly recommended to the government, and has 
fully answered to his reputation. The monasteiy is 
not large, but it is well-built and in good condition. 
It contains a guest chamber, thoroughly comfortable 
and well funiished. The chapel is handsome, and 
abounds ivith votive ofleiings, many of them of con- 
siderable value. All the lamps (and they are nu- 
merous) are of silver , and handsomely cluised, and the 
floor is jiaved ■with Spanish tiles. 

Immediately on entering the walls of the convent, 
I and the gentlemen who had been kind enough to 
accompany and take charge of me from Ilathi, wore 
served -with delicious quince jelly, coffee, and biscuits, 
■with lemonade. After partaking of this preliminary 
refreshment, the monk and I, but not my companions, 
went out to visit the neighbourhood of the monastery, 
and climb to the top of the mountain. This is some 
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distfuice to the nortli. Cell does not seem to have 
reacJied the summit; but it is well worthy of a visit. 
The path lies along the east slope of the mountain, 
Avhich is very steep, mid continues for more than a 
mile, rising gnidually over very rough ground. There 
is little cultivation or vegetation on this .side; but the 
natural groAVth of scent<*d herbs affoixls pasture for 
goats, of which there lU’e large flocks belonging to the 
monastci’y. There is also a cistern mid spring of 
water, a matter of no small importance in such a 
locality. 

My companion, the good abliot, or ‘ Ilegiunenos,’ 
rivalled the goats in his activity, and leaped from 
rock to rock in a singularly excited state. Our com- 
munication was scanty, for he knew but one word of 
Italian, hnono, and I almost as little of the modern 
Greek, or Romaic, which is the universal language of 
the country. Pausing every now and then at the 
most beautiful points of vieAV, he uttered a tremen- 
dous Ha! and, rubbing his hands, shouted at the full 
pitch of his voice, Buono! Buono! This happened 
several times, both during the ascent and on our 
return. 

On the ascent all the views are towards the oast, 
and include the lumwellously beautiful archipelago 
comprising the islmids Cahunos, Meganisi, Arkudi, 
Atoko, the Echinados, and a number of other groups 
that leave but narrow slips of blue water between 
Ithaca and Greece, and are backed by lofty snow- 
covered mountains. Every fresh elevation gives a 
better and clearer view of these high and picturesque 
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islands. ^riu*y arc iiult'ctl like the spines ol the 
hedgehog (Eehinns) bristling through the clear s<‘a 
Avaves. 

Once at the top, Avhich is marked by a small caini, 
the A-iew includes the furthest e.xtremities of Ithaca 
and Cephalonia and the tine mountain of Stavnita in 
Santa Mauni. The latter closes in the landsca|M^ to 
the north. The channel of (\>phalonia and tin* gulf 
of Samos are Avell seen, and the cloud-capped summit 
of the lilack Mountain of Cephalonia Avas sutHcimitly 
ban‘d to exhibit a large surface of snow at the end 
of March. 

A curious instance of the raj)id groAVth of tradition 
in a country like Itluica is ex(“mplitied on the snnnnit 
of A'eritos. .A small fragment of a toAV'cr of stones, 
not remarkably largo and not cemented, is seen at the 
highest jx)int, and I was informed that at this place 
tlu* moth<!r of Ulysses is supposed to Inm^ re])aired, 
and that OAving to some fright or sudden accident she 
Avas here deliA'ered of her Aviso son. Subseiiuently, 
I met a person Avho had himself been present Avhen 
some engineer.s, engiiged in surv(?}’ing tin; island fin* 
the French Ciovernment, had erected the little tower 
as a shelter and landmark. Still, although there may 
be much of this kind of gi’owth, therif is a reality 
about mo.st of the traditions of Ithaca that connect 
them Avitli Homer, if not Avith his hero. 

The highest j>art of Neritos is a ridge of stane 
length, from Avhich I descended rapidly enough to 
the plateau on the AA'osteni side, jumping fmin rock 
to n)ck. By degrees the clouds lifted, and the Black 
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Mountuiu became clear, but 1 was disappomted with 
its effect. As seen from Ithaca it is a meaningless 
and unpicturesque mountain. 

Once more at the monastery, we found that a noble 
luncheon was awaiting us. The table was already 
laid, and soon a whole kid, served like a sucking pig 
with hetid and legs not removed, was seen smoking 
before us. This kid was twenty days old and disap- 
j>cared ifipidly under the attacks of my two compa- 
nions and }nysclf. Being travellers, they were at 
liberty to oat meat, and on me, as a heretic, there 
was of course no obbgiition to refrain; but as we 
Avere in the middle of the great fast of Lent, neither 
tlie priest nor any of the attendants would touch it. 
Our host fed on a kind of vegetable soup and bread 
Avith caviare ; but he must have looked ivith longing 
ey(!S, .Ml id his mouth must have watered at the scene 
before him. The kid was admirably roasted, and was 
exceedingly succulent and delicious. It Avas served 
Avitli Avild asjiaVagus, of Avhich large quantities are 
picked on the mountains, and Avhich, though bitter, is 
an excellent vegetable. 

After the meat came cheese, of which three kinds 
Avere offered, all made from goats’ mUk. One Avas 
salted and in a state for keeping some time ; but this 
Avas not particularly good. Of the others, one Avas 
pressed curds from milk, and the other from cream, 
both fresh. They Avere delicious; the latter being 
very rich and Iiigh-flavoui’cd, and the other also 
g(X)d, though less rich. They had evidently been 
simply squeezed in a cloth, as they Averc round, like 
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|m(UUn};s, and tlu* marks and folds of tho cloth in 
wh’u'li thov hajl boon st]noozod woro still ft) be soon. 

When Avo bad dia\o jnstioo. to this ro[)ast, Avasliod 
doAA'u by a nloasi\ut and not very light Aviiio, nnule on 
the bill-sido, aa'c bad our horses sjxldlcd, and soon 
timnd our A\’ay ag*ain doAvn the bill to liathi. The air 
Avas cleai’er than on our ascent, and the Avbole Kingc 
of the Coplialonian cosist lay stretched out before us. 
It l(X)ked black, and bare, and sombre. 

An excursion to Aitos, the Eagle’s Cliff, and the 
site of the ancient castle of Ulysses completes the 
cycle of Ithaca cA'cnts. It is also in some respects 
the most intci’osting of all, for it brings one fiice to 
fiico Avith sonio of the earliest • results of a 2>ecnliar 
and A'ery incomprehensible exercise of human labour 
and ingenuity. Certainly, AAdiether tlie remains of 
Avails and foundations here traceable really belonged 
to Ulysses or not, Avhether such a chii'f as Clysses, or 
such a blind poet as avo call Homer, n'ally existed, 
there cannot be a doubt that Ave have befln’o us in this 
place the accumulated labour of some intelligent in- 
habitants of Ithaca at a tune when civilization AA'as 
adA'anced enough to render stout Avails necessiuy to 
perceive some cherished jiropert}', or a still dearin* 
liberty, and Avhen habitations Avere st) colossid and 
so niiissiA'c as to require an exorcise of strength and 
ingcamity to construct that .seems utterly beyond the 
<h‘grce. of civiliziition Ave are in the habit of attri- 
buting to such ancient rsices. 

'fhe so-called Castle of Ulysses is proludjly the 
building that Homer had in his eye Avhen he imagined 
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his chanicter Penelope, and pictured the place where 
she was subject to the annoyance of her suitors, and 
from which his hero drove his enemies. It has cer- 
tainly been a very strong place, too large for an ordi- 
nary habitation, and too small for a town. The space 
enclosed is a triangular area on a steej) hiU-.side, the 
horizontal Iwise being about 600 paces in length, and 
the length of the 'walls, from the extremities of this 
iKise to the Acropolis at the top of the hill, about 
800. The whole sjmce enclosed may amount to about 
forty Jicres ; but the whole area, with the exception only 
of some terraces artificially cut near the base and at the 
Acro^iolis, is noAV one confused mass of huge blocks of 
stone, betAvceii Avhicb, overgrown as they arc with brush- 
wood, it is exceedingly difficult to naike one’s Avay. 

’fhe ruins are situated on the south face of the 
mountain of Aitos, “ the Eagle’s cliffy” a hill of mode- 
r.ite elevation, to the north of the nsirroAv and com- 
panitively Ioav neck of land that separates the head 
of the Gulf of Molo from the Channel of Cephalonia. 
It is detached from Neritos by a Ioav and not very ac- 
cessible neck of rocky ground. A few tombs, some 
Avclls, and a surface spring, are to be seen near the 
road Avhich crosses the valley to the ferry that coimects 
Itluica Avith the gulf and modem village of Samos, in 
Cephalonia. At and near Samos are the remains, on 
a gi'eatly enlarged scale, of another ancient city. The 
citadel and Acropolis of Aitos are so placed as to ■watch 
every movement in the Bay of Samos opposite ; and, 
according to the practice of ancient warfare, the en- 
closure must have been absolutely impregnable when 
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the walls werc in a ^ockI state. It may be that the 
grtvater pirt of tlic spjce enclosed was a refuge for the 
inhabitants of a town below, for the soil is there mixed 
with great quantities of broken tiles juid jxjttery, and 
this method was quite consonant ■\\'ith the habits of the 
ancient Greeks. It is the more likely that such wis the 
case, becjuise a well and fountain exist at least three hun- 
dred yards below the jnnncipd line of the fortress, an<l 
both apjjear to be \’eiy ancient. A tower and ancient 
wdl, not of the oldest construction, are also indicated 
near the sources of water, as if the outer enclosure 
had also been to some extent defi'iisiblc. 

The principd walls comiiKaice about half way up 
the hill, and are continued, rising on rocky crests, to 
the summit. As is so often the case in the Ionian 
ishinds, they ])roscnt in different pai*ts styles of building 
so different, that many ages prolwbly elapsed during 
which they were from time to time repiired in the 
gradually improving methods of the day. Thus there 
is real Cyclopean work in sonic |iarts, consisting of 
huge blocks, pirtly fitted but not shaped, and with 
small stones in the interstices.* Elsewhere the stones 

* I liarc retained, as convenient and as expressing something of a 
historical fact, the distinction usually drawn between Cyclopean, Poly- 
gonal and ilellenic architecture. That the former is generally tlic 
most ancient, there can bo little doubt : — that it is the w ork of a people 
with the fewest resources is also highly probable ; but it should not bo 
forgotten, that great need may have induced the adoption of a similar 
style at a much later period. Cyclopean walls arc those in which all 
shapes and sizes of material arc worked in as well as circumstances 
admit, only those blocks being chiselled that require fitting. Polygonal 
work includes the specimens in which each stone is accurately cut and 
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ure cut, though into the most convenient form their 
original shape and dimensions suggested; while here 
and there are portions of which the stones are equally 
gigfintic, but as perfectly squared and I’egular as it 
would be possible to obttun at the present day with 
all kinds of modern appliiuices. All agree, however, 
in the stones being us large and heavy as possible. 
None seem to have been too large to work or too 
heavy to lift. 

What struck me as most interesting in the ruins 
now under consideration, was the distinct outline of a 
house of large size, which seems to have occupied the 
whole length of the frontage. Nam)w, but very re- 
gular, terraces have here been prepared, evidently with 
a view to the construction of the dwelling; and in 
miiny cases the foundations .and parts of the inner walls 
or ]Mirtitions are to be recognised. The various ajiart- 
inents as marked out by the remsiins of the walls still 
in ffitu, seem to h.av'e formed a continuous line of about 
130 feet, occupying irregular terraces about 10 feet 
wide. One space is clear for 60 feet in length. Ad- 
jacent. to this, on one side, is a hind of apartment, 20 
feet by 9 feet; and on the other side a passage,* 10 feet 
wide. Beyond the latter are the walls of a room, 

fitted, but the angles are not all right angles, nor are the stones all 
six-sided. The latest work is called Hellenic, as introducing Greek 
symmetry. In tlie walls of this construction each stone is perfectly 
squared and generally bevelled. The ground is prepared so that the 
lowest course is laid horizontally ; and of the upper courses, each stone 
rests partly on two that are below', and is covered by parts of two 
above. All the surfaces in contact are so perfectly fitted that nothing 
could be introduced between them. 
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measuring 27 feet by 12 feet, and then, after an in- 
terval of 12 feet, an outer wall. The hinder apirt- 
ments are gencndly on a level, 5 feet or more below 
the others; but the hill side being natundly very steej), 
and entirely covered with large stones, the clcjired 
terraces are easily distinguishable and would seem 
never to have been distm*bed. The details of these 
curious and interesting ruins have been carefully given 
by Sir W. Gell, and a coiupirison established by him 
■\vith the c-jistle of Ulysses, as described by Momer. 
Perhaps it may be considered that he carries the 
identification somewhat further than circumstances 
Avarrant; but it is difficult, in spite of Gennan scep- 
ticism on the subject, to doubt that Ilomer at least 
must have been familiar with these ruins, when he not 
only selected an island like Ithaca as the home of his 
hero, but described minutely a structure so closely 
represented here. Allowing that all details of the 
hero Avere derived from legendary traditions, handed 
doAvn in ballads, except Avhen for the sake of hannony 
or completeness he drcAV upon the resources of his 
OAvn imagination ; — iissumnig, also, Avhich is very pro- 
bable, that the account of Ulysses’ habitation is but 
the magniloquent and poetical exaggeration of the ap- 
pearance of the much inferior ruins with which alone 
the poet was probably acquainted, — ^there yet stands 
this great ruin unaccounted for. The description 
is hardly exaggerated, so far as dimensions arc con- 
cerned; the place is alluded to in language hardly ob- 
scure ; and the remains are such as must, so far as Ave 
can tell, be far more ancient than the time of Homer. 
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For the walls of this defended hill of Aitos are 
jKii'tly of the earliest type, though mixed with various 
siimples of the later and even most modern forms of 
tluit gigsmtesque construction, called Cyclojjcan. Of 
the Cyclops we knoAV nothing, except from poetry; of 
the Pclasgi, to whom it is the fashion to attribute 
much of this gigjintic architecture, we know hardly 
more. But we do know that, in various places in 
Greece and the islands adjacent, thci’e are works that 
must have required grcjit skill and ingenuity to design, 
and an amount of mechanical force to ciirry uito execu- 
tion, that would be inconceivable, were not the e^^- 
dence before our eyes. Let no one Judge of Cyclopean 
architecture without having seen and studied it. The 
specimens in Ithaca arc not to be comj)ared in grandeur 
and difficulty of execution with those of the cities of 
Ccphalonia, of which I shall speak in another chiipter, 
but they are quite enough to challenge attention and 
in(]uiry, and they are stubboni facts; provmg the oc- 
cufKition of Ithaca by the earliest chiliscd races of 
whom we have any records. 

Another imitter ds worthy of recollection. In the 
far wc.st of Europe, as well in our own ishind as in 
the .smaller islands adjacent, and in Britany, are nu- 
merous cxsimples of a similar style of architecture: 
similar, at least, as indicating the power of lifting 
gigantic blocks of stone, and placing them in some 
way or other so as to form enclosures, and even afford 
shelter. It is true these stones are not chiselled; 
they are for the most part of a material so unmanage- 
able, that even the perseverance of these indefetigsible 
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tribes was unable to aeeomplish tliis. Tliey also 
belong, however, to nices of Avhoin there is lu) recoinl, 
and perliaps indicate a jwrt of human history unde- 
scribcd in tmy other way. 

Besides the foundation stones of the main build- 
ings of the Castle of Ulysses, two grand fragments of 
Cyclopean wall nm up to meet at the top of the hill, 
wliere they form an Acropolis of the recognised kind, 
the ground being levelled, and large cisterns and 
stores excavated in the solid rock. A tower in the 
Acropolis is apparently of Liter Avork, though cer- 
tainly A'ery ancient ; but the outer Avail of the Acro- 
polis is in the cosirsest and least artificial style of 
Cyclopean architecture, though some of the stones 
CA'cn in the upper courses are not loss than seven feet 
in length, and betAveen three and four ftiet aci’oss. 
They are, however, less regularly placed than is usual, 
and in many cases are set one aboA'e another Avithout 
bonding, so that the strength is \'ciy inferior to that 
of the better and later built walls. The height, Iioav- 
cver, is gi’eat, and it is clear that the Avails, Avhen in 
good condition, Avould ha\'c been absolutely inacces- 
sible Avithout scaling ladders. 

The slope of the hill is very steep, but the Avails 
follow the slope eAmi Avhen steepest. No doubt, at 
present, the pirts that have fallen doAvn and decayed 
greatly increase the difficulty of getting over the 
ground; but it is difficult to conceive that it could 
ever have been an easy task. Perhaps, hoAvever, the 
spice between the Acropolis and the buildings at the 
bottom of the Avail was partly under cultivation, and 
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wsis terraced for this pmiiose. The destruction of 
t(‘rr.ic(>s once carefully formed on a large scale, on a 
st(!e]) liill, would no doubt obliterate and confuse every 
mark of former occuimtion more completely than, any 
other cause, and perhaps render the hill less accessible 
than it would otherwise have been. 

The levelled spice at the top occupies about an 
acre, and has evidently been very strong. It has 
probably served an important purpose as a look- 
out, up to a much later period than that at which the 
I’cst of the building remained defensible. No account 
so(!ms to exist of it, and as the whole island of Ithaca 
has certainly been dejxipulatcd and i*e-peoplcd many 
times, and as the re-peopling has taken place some- 
times from Cephalonia and .sometimes from the opposite 
shores of the main land, there cannot exist any pir- 
ticle of evidence in legends or traditions on the sjiot. 
Such things, or the semblances of them, exist in abun- 
dance ; but if taken at their value, they can only be 
regsirded as countciiiarts of the ingenious modem an- 
ti((ucs so commonly sold at Athens and Corinth. Of 
these it is well knoim that there exists a manufactory 
at Home large enough to supjdy all the private collec- 
tions in Europe and America with false antiquities. 

Within the Acropolis are two Lu’gc rock cisterns, 
both still in tolcniblc condition. The larger appeal’s 
to be cylindrical, and is probably deep. It is, how- 
ever, partly filled up "with rock and soil, and a large 
tree has grown out of the mbbish thus accumulated. 
The other cistern is of the shape so often seen else- 
where in the old Giv.ck cities. It is pear-shaped. 
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swelling out rapidly ns it descends, suid is certainly 
deep, though also i^vtly filled up with rubbish. 

The view from this cro-wning ]ioint of Aitos is ex- 
ceedingly fine. Though very much below Neritos, 
and even far below the convent of Cathara, it com- 
mands the whole of the west coiist of Ithaca, and the 
east coast of Ceplialonia, hardly a nook being con- 
cealed. Then; is, hoAvever, but little eultivation, for 
the mountain sides are steep qtiite down to the water’s 
edge, and are only covered at present with brush- 
wood. That they woidd bear a growth of forest trees 
is more than probable, for l)oth the ilex and the pine 
flourish in all this district if encounjged. 

On the Ithaca side the view includes the village of 
Lcuca, consisting of a few houses on a little plait;, 
richly cultivated with com, and well supjtlicd with 
water. GcU ingeniously suggests that it represents 
the garden of Laertes, to which the father of Ulysses 
retired during the absence of his heroic son. 


“ The delightful farm, 

Which old Laertes had with strenuous toil 
Himself long since acquired. There stood his house, 
Encircled hy a line of huts, in which the hinds 
Who served and pleased him, ate, and sat, and slept.” 

Odyss. xxiv. 204. 

However this may be, there are not only rock cis- 
terns, but some remains of ancient dwellings in the 
neighbourhood. 

But whilst the exact identification of these subordi- 
nate localities is more than doubtful, and there is cer- 
tainly no assistance given by any local tradition.s, it must 
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not be forgotten how important and suggestive must 
be tlie cjireful study of all objects of antiquity on the 
S]K)t, and how valuable impressions thus made on 
intelligent persons refdly is. No one Avill certainly 
tTOublc himself to imitate Cyclopean architecture, and 
Ithjica is far too rarely visited to make the office of 
cicerone a l«iying one. One may find by chance a 
lad who will drag the unlucky traveller through the 
thickest brushwood and over the sharpest and largest 
blocks of loose stone to a castro^ but of anything else 
he knows nothing. The stones, once the foundation- 
stones of Isirge buildings — the Avide terraces — the 
fi(!lds recently turned up, shoAving more fragments of 
brick and tile than of the common limestone of the 
district — these arc facts that cannot be contradicted. 
They speak of former inliabitants, of inhabitants who 
required strong places to protect themselves and their 
treasure ; of men AA^ho built houses, and con- 
structed walls to surround and defend them, so diffi- 
cult to put together that it Avould need all our me- 
chanical appliances to produce the like, and we feel 
sure that such men liad an early civilization, of Avhich 
it is equally certain that there are no Avritten records. 

Tt is, no doubt, of grcjit Amine to obtain the careful 
opinion of the verbal critic and mitravcUed classical 
scholar as to the exact Avords and literal meaning 
of ancient vniters; but this is not the oidy problem 
to be solved. The poet probably aimed only at pro- 
ducuig general impressions, tmd provided his descrip- 
tions agree reasonably well with the actual appear- 
ances of the localities described, no one is justified 
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ill denying that they arc intentional. But there is 
also the ethnological problem, and that is more ditfi- 
cnlt, because fiir more obscimi. The Cyclopean work 
was old in Homer’s time, and we must conclude as 
we besran that the Itliaea of the last two thousiind 

"c? 

years ivas also in its day the Ithaca of Homer; that 
Homer knew the island well from actual personal 
experience, and that in describing tlie history of 
Ulysses he had special reference to this jiarticular 
island, and the remains of very ancient but sug- 
gestive buildings existing upon it even at that dis- 
tant time. He exercised the privilege of the poet, 
rendering subservient to his pu^iosc all that he saw, 
and all that his mental vision suggested, not allowing 
himself to be tied doAvn by a slavish adherence to 
detail in his descriptions of places and scenery, but 
still so far making use of the facts as to enable the 
traveller {iftcr the lapse of ages to follow his descrip- 
tions, and recognise not only the same natural features 
but the artistic modification of them. 

CALAMOS. 

This large island, situated on the western cojist of 
Acarnania, and several smaller islands between the 
coast and Santa Maura, or Ithaca, are politically 
united to the latter government in order to average 
in some measure the populations of the various divi- 
sions of the republic. Calainos, formerly Camus, is 
lofty, and is a prominent and picturesfjue object from 
the heights both of Santa Maura and Ithaca, it was 
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in anciont times inhabited by a pimtical mce, de- 
scribed by Homer, and called Taphians, or Telebooe; 
and even so ktoly as the middle of this century the 
tendency remained, until finally put a stop to by Sir 
Thomas Maitland and Ali Pasha of Joannina. Gala- 
mos contains about a hundred families, Avho grow 
chiefly corn. During the Greek war of independ- 
ence, Calamos was a favourite resort for the families 
of those who had made themselves too notorious to 
be sjifc away from British protection. 

Castus, Atoko, Arcudi, and the Echmades, are 
other insular appendages of Ithaca. I'licy iirc of little 
value, and* rnmiy of them mere iwks; but they add 
groiitly to the picturesque beauty of this part of the 
Ionian sea. Petala, one of the Echinades, the Largest 
of the group, and having two harbours, is identified 
with the ancient Dulichium. It is tme that Homer 
alludes to Dulichium as cultivated, whereas now it is 
barren; but this may be merely another of the many 
examples of permissible poetical licence in a small 
matter of detail. 
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The beating storm and erer restless waves ; 

Tn awful state erects her rugged brow, 

Where mountain plants in wild profusion grow. 

* * * * 

Sami, that long the Roman power defied, 

In min’d state o’erhangs the western tide. 

On tlie eastern shore 

We mark the elifis where distant Cranca stood, 

Or nearer, Proni overlook’d the flood. 

Wright’s Hor,k Ioxicj:, p. 35. 




CHAPTER X. 


CEPHALONIA—ITS POSITION AND THE ORIGIN OP ITS NAME— 
COMMUNICATION WITH ITHACA— GULP OP SAMOS— THE OLD 
CITY OP SAMOS— CYCLOPEAN WALLS— ROMAN REMAINS AND 
ROMAN CONQUEST OP SAMOS— CONSTRUCTION OP THE WALLS 
—POLYGONAL AND HELLENIC STYLES— GATE AND TOWERS— 
THE ACROPOLIS— ACCOMMODATION AT THE MODERN TOWN- 
ANTIQUITIES POUND NEAR THE SEA— VASES— JOURNEY TO 
ARGOSTOLI— SIR C. NAPIER AND THE RO^VDS- THE TOWN OP 
AROOSTOLI— HOTEL— WINE MANUPACTURE. 

Cepiialonia, the KeifaUijw/ of Herodotus, derives its 
name from Cephalus, who is said to have fled there 
for refuge after the death of his wife Procris, acci- 
dentally slain by an arrow from his bow. It is called 
Sa/iti, or Samos, by Homer; but the people are called 
It is the largest island of the Ionian 
group, having a greater area than Corfu, though a 
shorter coast line. Parts of it are Avithin five miles 
of Ithaca; other parts Avithin six miles from Santa 
Maura. Others, again, aro Avithin eight miles of 
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Zaiito. It contains a loftier nioiintain chain and more 
perfect and intei’csting antifjnities than have else- 
whtn-e been met nltli. Not less than four ancient 
fortified cities are recorded to have belonged to it, 
and of these the remains of two, Samos and Cninea, 
are of cxtuiordinaiy interest. Homer describes it as 
subject to his hero, Ulysses. The early inliabitants 
were of the nice of Taphians, the pinitical inhabit- 
ants of the Echiiuides. Later it joined Athens, but 
was ultimately Corinthian. 

This large island, though more conuxict than Corfu, 
is indented by several very deep and open bays, and 
has also scvenil veiy prominent heiullands. The gulf 
of Samos on the east side and the bay of Argostoli 
on the west (the latter entering from the south) are 
noble and striking natural basins. There are in this 
island fewer of those singular kettle-shaped valleys 
than have been described as common in adjacent 
islands, but the scenery is not wanting in character- 
istic features. On the flanks of Mount Enos, or the 
Black Mountain, as well as in other parts of the 
island, there are fine points of view. 

Cephalonia is a large rocky island, well placed for 
trade and conquest, and tolerably supplied with navi- 
gators; its ancient history and early growth have 
been lost sight of in some measure of late yeara, 
comparatively modem events having attracted more 
attention; but there is no doubt that the inhabit- 
ants have frequently fiillen under foreign dominion 
in spite of their" fenced cities. 

Between Ithaca and Cephalonia there is regular com- 
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muiiication by a feriy-boat, the distance from port to 
port being about nine miles. I was fortunate enough 
to have a very rapid and pleasant run ; but this is by 
no means always the case, for the winds are generally 
either violent or calm, and blow, if at all, either up 
or doAvn the narrow channel. They aie also accom- 
panied by powerful currents, so that the crossing is 
often tedious and disagreeable. Half the distance, 
however, is within the Gulf of Samos. The views of 
Ithaca, looking back from the water, are interesting; 
and Aitos, especially, seems to lift itself like a pyramid 
of rock, almost detached from the ^vater, the Acropolis 
crwvning the hill. 

The Gulf of Samos is the only deep inlet on the east- 
ern coast of Cephalonia. It is a noble sheet of water, 
sheltered from almost every quarter. Its brejidth, 
from Pilaro to Port Kelia is more than three miles; 
mid the distance from Port Kelia to Samos, being the 
length of the gulfj is four miles. Samos at jiresent 
consists of a few modern houses built close to a mole, 
and provided with a small but convenient harbour, 
near a stream coming dmvn from the interior of the 
island. By the exei’tions of the kite resident, the 
Baron d’Everton, now stationed at Santa Maura, the 
marshy land near the mole, formerly undrained, and 
the source of much malaria, has been greatly improved, 
and the place, though small, is tolerably healthy. 

Neither the scenery, on approaching nor on landing, 
is very remarkable ; and the little port of Pilaros oppo- 
site has more appearance of beauty than the head of 
the gulf. 
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The whole uiterest of Smnos is derived from the 
ancient city of tlie ssimc name on the hills adjacent. 
The position of this city is well marked, and the re- 
naiins are marvellously interesting. The chief ruins 
occuj)y two liills to the cast of the ]»rescnt Anllago, and 
pirt of the low ground close to the sea. The latter 
part is chiefly the Roman city, founded on, and partly 
constnicted of, the material of an early Corinthian city. 
The date of the oldest jMirt cannot be detennined, — 
that of the Corinthian colony is probably a thoussmd 
years before Christ; and that of the Roman establish- 
ment is between two and three centuries before Christ. 

The remains of the old citv consist almost exclu- 

•/ 

sively of broken pottery in the soil, and walls of (Cyclo- 
pean architecture znuming up from the sea to meet at 
the Acropolis on the hill top. The adjoining hill pii;- 
sents remains of monumental works, and the contents 
of tombs. Over the whole of the hill, wthin the walls, 
and also between the west wall and the cemeteiy, the 
surtiice of the ground is so thickly strewn Avith frag- 
ments of brick tile and coarae pottery, that in many 
pii’ts these arc actually more abundant tluin the stones. 
When it is considered, that in all this part of the 
countiy the surface is almost exclusively composed of 
loose fragments of limestone, Avith a thin sprinkling of 
soil, the vast abundance of these indications of the 
ancient population AA'ill be duly appi’cciated. 

It is a serious and irnpres-siA'C thing to stroll among 
these remains of the mighty past. It is the more .so, 
Avhen Ave endeavour to trace back any accurate history, 
.and endeaA’our to define the state of our knoAvledge of 
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the people, — Pelasgians, or by whatever name we call 
them who built these walls. We ask in vain for such 
knowledge, and know neither the habits nor resources 
of this people. Nor can we guess what influence they 
exerted on their contemporaries — what effect they had 
on those who came after them — who were the enemies 
against whom these mighty walls were intended to act 
as a defence — who were the recipients of that accurate 
jiractical engineering knowledge they j)o.ssessed. We 
know only that they used vast blocks of solid and 
Aveighty stone us the Romans used bricks, and handled 
them with as much freedom as Ave noAv, in the pleni- 
tude of our strength and by a combination of various 
mechanical })OAvers, manage to move our heaAnest 
Aveights, Avhether of stone, metal or machinery'. 

For it is no light problem tliat is presented for our 
solution in Samos and the other ancient cities of Cepha- 
lonia. I'he bare facts are apparently fcAv and simple ; 
but both the tacts tmd the inferences are really very 
importiuit. We knoAV what the Greeks did in their 
day; and avc knoAV, that before them there Avere an- 
cient people Avho they superseded. We haA'^e a few 
names and a feAv doubtful dates; but really Ave have 
no clear evidence of jmy history that can at all include 
the original construction of these monuments; — ^little 
that explains CA’en the latest modifications of the struc- 
ture of these walls. That it must have been neces- 
sary to constmet them at all in localities imturally 
A'eiy strong and not A'eiy accessible, is one fact; — that 
they should’ be so large and numerous, is another ; — 
that they should exhibit Successive systems, gradually 
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advancing towards a more finislied style, but all equally 
efficacious against certain attacks, is a third. It would 
be unreasonable in the highest degree, to suppose that 
protection would have been secured at such cnoimous 
cost of labour, if there weiv not something ^'aIual)le to 
protect, and sonu powerful and ever-watchful encinies 
to attack. Such w irk as the construction of the great 
walls of Samos and the other towns, must have t.nki'U, 
under any circumstances, a numlwr of years to execute, 
even if we assume, which is prohable, that the origiiml 
work was companitively rough, and that a really large 
population could be collected, employed and fed, for 
the required time, in such a place, on kbour so utterly 
unproductive. However this may be, the works are 
there still standing to speak for themselves ; they were 
certainly constructed with an object, and we cannot 
but conclude that there were enemies of corrcsjKinding 
strength who would at least try to overthrow them. 
These enemies, if they came from the main land, must 
have had poiverful means of transport. Let me en- 
deavour to communicate to the reader who has not 
visited Greece, and who is not familiar with the ac- 
counts of similar works by other writers, a notion of 
the state of the ruuis of ancient Samos. 

From the present clump of modern houses by the 
mole towards the east, a narrow space of level knd 
from the sea to the foot of the hills, is covered 
almost entirely with remains of Eoman houses and 
other buildings. These are constructed of flat bricks, 
and often yield fragments of pottery, coins, household 
utensils in metal, mosaic pavements, and works of 
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art of* poor and inferior style. Several common mo- 
saics have been laid bare, and some of them cover a 
large area. The sea appears to have encroached and 
carried away many of the houses; those that remain 
being often cut in half by the same agency. Thus 
are laid bare some curious points of detail in the 
construction. Drain pipes conducting, perhaps, from 
a bath, open out downwards from some of the houses ; 
and in one case I noticed that a perfectly good drain 
of al)out one and a-half inch diameter had been 
built into a stout wall: not in this case the outer 
wall of the house. Many other curious illustrations 
of the hiibits of the people might easily be disco- 
vered by a little search. All these houses, how- 
ever, arc quite •without the walls of the more mo- 
dem of the ancient cities, and they mark the occu- 
pation of the Homan colony during a period com- 
mencing al)out two hundred years before Christ. 
Compared with the walls, these parts are exceedingly 
modern; for the walls were in existence as permanent 
defences Avhen the Romans besieged and took the city. 
We have no evidence as to their condition of repair, 
beyond the intimation by Li'vy, that they were very 
troublesome obstacles. They must then have pre- 
sented the same mixed state of very ancient "with 
more modem style, that they do now. 

Besides the Roman remains noAv -visible, the foun- 
dations of some of the old buildings have been traced 
under water to some distance, and they are easily 
followed to positions to where the sea now has per- 
manent access. It would seem, then, prokible tlisit 
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there has been a depression of the hind within the 
last two tliousniul yo!ii*s; hut it would not be easy 
to estimate the amount: imr is it certain that the 
effect is greater than the natunil action «»f‘ tJio waves 
oil an oxjHtsed coast line. 

The date of the Konmn occupation of Samos is 
fixed by Livj’, and the description he gives suffi- 
ciently corresponds with the present state of the 
surrounding country. He describes the attack of 
M. Fulvius on the southern side of tlie city in the 
following tenns : — “ Quatuor menses obsidioncm Same 
sustinuit, quum ex puucis quotidic idiqui eorum cade- 
rent, aut vulncrarcntur, et qui superarent, fessi et 
corporibus, et animis essent; Romani nocte per arcem, 
quam Cyatidem vocant, (nmn urbi, in mare devesa, 
in occidentem vergit) muro superato, in forum supei’- 
venerunt. Samaji, post quam captam urbis partim ab 
hostibus senscnuit, cum conjugibus ac libcias in ma- 
jorem refugenmt arcem, inde postero die dediti, 
ilircpta urbe, sub corona omnes venerunt-” — [T. 
Liv., 1. 38, c. 29.] 

“ Samos supported a siege of four months. At last, 
as some of their small number were daily killed or 
wounded, imd the survivors were, through continual 
fatigues, greatly reduced both in strength and spirits, 
the Romans, one night, scaling the walls of the citadel 
which they call Cyatides, made their way mto the 
forum. The Samians, on discovering that a part of 
the city was taken, fled, with their mves and children, 
into the greater citadel ; but submitting next day, they 
were all sold as slaves, and their city was plundered.” 
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Two hills and a considerable tract of ground are 
included Avithin the walls ; and there is a large outer 
space that has been occupied, but was apparently un- 
protected. The whole, where not now under cultiva- 
tion, is one imiss of broken stones, the fragments of 
wall rising here and there out of the ruins. At the 
highest ix>int of ground is the Acropolis, a wide, 
smooth space, evidently left without much building, 
though surrounded by strojig fortifications. There 
are some few indications of Roman work in some 
of the towers, proving that they repaired parts of 
the wall. 

The old •walls commenced from the sea near the 
first rise of the hill, and were continued in a perfectly 
straight Ime up the steep face of the nearly detached 
hills, towards the keep or Acrapolis, at the summit. 
There, as I have just said, they were made to enclose 
a citadel. lu this respect the description exactly 
agrees with that of all fortified cities, constructed by 
the earlier rjices in this part of the world, both on the 
main land of Gi’cece, and in the islands. It is the 
Castle of Ulysses repeated over again, but on a larger 
scale, and in a more perfect state. 

The walls vary extremely in their style. Some 
parts are so rough and so imperfectly fitted, that they 
ju’e evidently of veiy eai*ly date. These are truly 
Cyclopean, and rarely include many of the largest 
blocks. Of this most ancient style little remains, and 
it has no doubt been gradually replaced by work of a 
later period, where it ■was least effective, or where it 
had fallen down after the lapse of ages. Thus, on the 
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rise of the hill, on the side nearest the village, we have 
a part of the will formed mth the most perfect regu- 
larity, as shoAvn in the subjoined diagi-am. This is one 
of the best specimens in the whole ruin, and is no 
doubt late. Every stone is most carefully squared 
and bevelled, and is perfectly smooth. The founda- 
tion stones are not seen, owing to the accumulation of 
&llen stones and rubbish on the hill side ; but the rest 
is bonded, and the sizes of the stones correspond much 
more regularly than is usual even in Hellenic work. 



ELEVATION OP PAET OP THE GREAT WALL OF SAMOS, IN CEPnALONIA. 
[Hellenic Arehitcetupc — Later Periofl.] 


In this wall, if it were of modciute sized stones, there 
would be nothing whatever to remark ; but when we 
find that each stone measui’es at least two cubic yaitls,* 
that not one is chipped or injured, that they lie one 

on the other so closely, that though there is no mortar 

/ 

* Limestone, of the kind these blocks are built of, weighs about 
150 lbs. the cubic foot. Each block, therefore, weighs in its finished 
state at least 3^ tons. 
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it would be imjxissible to jmss a long thm blade be- 
tween them, and that during the two thousand years 
that have elapsed sinee the town was attaeked and 
taken by the Romans, vegetation has failed to pene- 
trate the narrow crevices in those parts that are still 
perfect : — ^when we further sec that water has failed to 
injure them, and that they remain as they always were, 
we almost doubt whether they will ever change. 

We shall see in another page, while considering 
another specimen of similar kind, what change they 
do undergo; but there is something strange and so- 
lemn in contemplating these works. The specimen 
of Hellenic architecture at Samos, to which 1 am now 
moi*e especially alluding, is in no way remarkable for 
the large size of the blocks, but rather for their ex- 
treme regularity. It belongs, no doubt, to the very 
latest period at which work of this kind wis constructed, 
and was a partial restoration made in a weak place of 
the old ■wall. In this ■wall it is decidedly the outsides 
of the stones that are the most perfectly ■worked. 
Their faces are all carefully bevelled, and the planes 
in contact smoothed. The insides of the block are 
left roughly hewn, and it is clear that what we see 
■was only the facing, the ■wall being veiy much thicker 
than the thickness of one stone, and having an inside 
face, generally of smaller but smoothed stones. The 
interspace "was filled up with rabbish, or roughly 
built. 

But these delicate and finished portions of the wall 
are not of great length, and seem to have been inter- 
polated only where absolutely necessary, and the great 
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labour requh’ed to projKiro aiul place the stones, will 
fully account for this. We often come to an isolated 
fr.i«rmcnt of this finished work which has been scarcely 
injured, while the i-onghcr and less pm-fect joints left 
by the. older people have givi*n way, and the stones 
lie on the ground a mass i>f confused blocks. 

It is not easy to estimate, and it would take much 
time and trouble to measure the actual dimensions of 
the e.nclosui’e at Samos, nor would such mejisurement 
give an idea of the size and population of the town, 
for there is no doubt that a large part of the inhabited 
portion was outside the enclosure. This is evident, 
because all over tln^ hill, and on the ground adjacent, 
to some distance, are the red fiugmcnts of brick and 
tile, and pottery, which so clearly mark the place as 
the habitation of the ancient people. Except a veiy 
few coin.s, little in the way of antiquities has hero 
been obteimed ; nor is it, perhaps, very likely that 
there will be much found at any future period. 

Near the Acropolis, on a broad and large terrace 
artificially cut, not much below the top of the hill, a 
small tower may be seen in the wall overlooking the 
adjacent valley. It is higher than the rest of the wall, 
and is evidently part of the Roman additions to the 
defence built during their occupation. It is con- 
structed partly of moderately large stones, and jjartly 
of alternate courses of brick and stone. It is very 
clear from it that the Romans, during the time they 
held possession, did not imitate their predecessors in 
the construction of public works involving the ex- 
penditure of so much labour. Here, as elsewhere. 
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they built with bricks and mortar, and trusted more 
to their own activity than to the mere dimensions of 
their walls. 

An interesting gate is seen on the side of the hill, 
feeing about due east. At this part the walls are in 
iiidifferent preservation, and consist largely of the 
intermediate or polygonal work, much of which has 
fallen. They are built of huge blocks, cut into a 
definite shape, with smooth surfeces; but the angles 
are not nuide right angles. The ingenious fitting of 
stones to make a compact ^vall of this kind, Avith such 
huge blocks, is a very interesting study. The gate in 
question is of the simplest kind. It is composed of a 
cap stone, measuring not less than seven feet square, 
luid thirty inches thick (weighing, therefore, about 
eight tons), carefully supix>rted on columiis, each con- 
sisting of two four feet cubes. The support stones, 
•and the under suifiice of the sLib, are perfectly smooth. 
The width of the entry is about three feet six, and 
the whole thickness of the wall at this part was at 
least twelve feet. The ground has here risen about 
four feet, owing to the accumulation of felleii and 
broken stones, and thus the gate is now nearly buried. 
Immediately beyond the gate is a noble specimen of 
wall of squared blocks of a kite period, but of gigantic 
dimensions. Parts of this wall that remain tolerably 
perfect are at least twenty feet in height, and are 
composed of regular courses fix)m the foimdation. 
Many of these stones are eight or nine feet long. 

The top of the hill is levelled, and consists of a large, 
irregular, oval space, measuring about a hundred paces 

• X 
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by fifty. Fine sollf turf covers this surfiico, from wliich 
all stones have been removed ; and tluav are no marks 
on it of buildings or constructions of any kind. At 
the extremities there are fragments of walls, and many 
squared stones of vsirious dimensions lying about. It 
is chiefly on the north side tliat these are seen. The 
strength of this part was no doubt very great, owing 
to the gi’eat difficulty of access up the precipitous form 
of the rock, which has been carefully scarped to add 
to its natiual strength. A rock cistern, of large size, 
occurs on the east side, and there are indications of 
other similar cisterns. 

At the south end of the level summit there is a 
lower terrace, covered %vith blocks of stone. Ancient 
towers or other defences, tmd the entry to the Acropolis, 
were probably here. 

A lai’ge and magnificent specimen of Hellenic wall, 
consisting of perfectly squared stones, of variable but 
gigsintic pro])ortions, and in courses absolutely regular, 
is still to be seen on the north side of the liill, below 
the Acropolis. This wall consists of eight courses, 
each of blocks of various length, but all about 3 feet 
in thickness. The wall was thus about 24 feet in 
height. Of the single blocks, one has originally been 
about 16 feet in length, and could not possibly have 
contained less than 6 cubic yards of stone when, after 
being perfectly squared, it was lifted into its place. 
To move this vast and cumbrous weight of about twelve 
tons Avithout injuiy, over ground so rough as that 
which must abvays have characterised these hills ; — to 
place it so candiilly on tAVo other stones that it should 
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bear the dead pressure of a heavy wall of almost equally 
massive stones above it; — ^that there should be no 
chi])ping, no injury of any kind, to the equally well- 
chiselled blocks below ; — and that all this should have 
been done to form part of a wall of defence, cannot be 
too often pointed out as a miracle of ingenuity and in- 
dustry on the part of any people; and as a feat fully 
equalling, if not altogether exceeding, an3dhing re- 
corded in Egypt, or gigantic works in other countries, 
Avhere human labour has been ruthlessly employed to 
accomplish useless objects. 

Ccrtsiinly, the pyi’amids have long stood, and still 
rcrmiin; but they are monuments of folly and tyranny. 
These walls involve at least equal ingenuity in their 
construction, greater power of combination, and had a 
much more definite object than the pyramids; and 
thus the Pelasgians, or whoever else invented and kept 
them up, were at least as intelligent, and probably a 
more practical people, than the Egyptians, if we are 
to judge of them by such of their works as are handed 
down to us in a perfect state. 

The gigantic stone just alluded to is not alone, nor 
is it on the bottom course, — ^there are several others 
almost as large close by, and in the second or thu’d 
coxu’se from the bottom. Some are partially broken 
by the heavy, crushing weight, to which they have so 
long been exposed; nor is this surprising, when the 
extreme difficulty is considered, of obtaining a per- 
fectly level surface for the two or more underlying 
stones on which the large block is to be placed, and 
the necessity of a foundation that shall be preeisely 
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the Siimc for each of those tAVO. Without this pei*f«M;t 
foundjition, one of the stones Avould sink and the over- 
lying block be imperfectly supiKjrfcd. It needs some 
thought to perceive the mechanical difficulties that 
must Imve been met and overcome in bringing to per- 
fection the art of constructing massive Avails, — a perfec- 
tion AA'hich had certainly been attained at lejjst 2500 
years ago, and AA’hich had probably been A'ciy nearly 
reached a thousand years earlier. 

Since the time of the Komans the island of Cepha- 
lonui, luid especially this i>art of it, has been often and 
severely slnikcn l)y carthqujikes. It docs not appear, 
hoAA'cver, that the eartliqiuikes, though destroying cities, 
have been sufficient to .shake the foundations, or even 
overtliroAV any important jmrt, of these Avails. The 
destruction that has fallen ujK)n them is from another 
less jxiroxysnuil, but more constant and insidious an 
enemy, to Avhich I shall allude more particukrly in 
another chapter. 

The history of the construction of Cyclopean Avails 
has long interested and puzzled the mitiquai'y, the 
historian and the traveller. And it is not alone the 
modem histomn Avho finds this difficulty. Thucy- 
dides, in describing the Availing of the Piraeus, alludes 
to its a])pearance in his day, as indicating haste in con- 
struction ; but he also sjjcaks of the inner lining Avail 
as being fomied of squiired stones. “Within, there 
AA'as neither rubble nor clay ” (no small stones throAvn 
in to fill up s|Mice) ; “ but the stones Averc large and 
hcAAm square ’• (ev Tofifj eyydpiot, square in tJie cutting)^ 

“ fitted together in building, and those on the outside 
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bound together with iron and lead.” — Thucyd. i. 93. 
Now, this construction of squared stones is beyond all 
question the very latest form of the defending wall; 
and the lining of the wall is a luxury also of modem 
date. The walls of the Piraeus, therefore, are of late 
construction, and refer to a period long subsequent to 
that in which Cyclopean or polygonal work was com- 
mon. It is true, as Mr. W. 6. Clark observes, that 
neither Pausanias, ^vriting seventeen centuries ago on 
the subject of Mycenae, nor those authors from whom 
he quoted — ^writing six centuries earlier — recognised 
the distinction noAV made between Cyclopean, poly- 
gonal, and Hellenic styles; but this only proves that 
the whole question had ceased to attmet much atten- 
tion, that it was a familiar antiquity, and was accepted 
Avithout discussion. 

Myceme I have not myself seen. It includes, ac- 
cording to Mr. W. G. CL‘u*k, both Cyclopean and po- 
lygonal styles, and is certainly of gresit age. Euripides 
alludes to it, as in his time already &bulous. In the 
play, “Hercules furens,” the messenger, threatening 
to go to Mycenaj, remarks, that id! the known appli- 
ances of that day of the nature of siege appiratus 
would be required for the attack; and he adds — 

KVKXdnrtov fidOpa 

^oiviKl KOVOVl KCU TVKOK ^p/uxTfiipa. 

[Heb. bub. 1. 944.] 

From their deep base I’ll heare 
The well compacted ramparts, thongh by hands 
Cyclopean built. 
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This reforciico to t’yclopwni jmiwoi* is at Icasl a siiiHi 
sign, that five huiulred years In'tore the Christian era 
there existed as much mystoi’y concerning this remark- 
able style of building as there does now ; and that, in 
the utter inability to suggest any means of construc- 
tion, the works were then referred to a fabulous race. 
It is not surprising that, at the present day, we are 
now obliged to leave the inquiry incomplete. 

There is no place for a stnmger to resort to for 
a night’s lodging at Samos wthout taking advantage 
of prirate hospitality. The Health Officei*, who is an 
official of considci-able importance in all ports of the 
Ionian islands, was kmd enough to admit me to his 
house. So much has been suffered from league and 
eholera, and such extreme inconveniences would ensue 
from any carelessness in carrying out the regular aial 
prescribed forms of inquiry in the event of contagious 
diseases, that every one acknowledges the necessity of 
a staff of careful, intelligent men to occupy the post of 
deputy of hejdth. I was fortunate enough to find mi 
excellent siiecimen at Samos. Provided with letters 
from Ithaca, I presented myself at his house. He was 
absent taking an afternoon walk, but his wife was at 
home, and she spoke admirable English, having asso- 
ciated much a few years before with the family of the 
late Resident at Argostoli. Nothing could exceed 
the friendly attention paid me. Every effort was 
made to obtain a meal suited to the appetite of a mmi 
who had had a hard day’s work on the hills since 
breakfast; but such efforts were in vain, as nothing 
but a few eggs could be found in the whole place. 
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With t)i(;se .md bread I rnsina^ed to get on, and a bed 
was inside up for mo on the sofa of the sitting-room, 
where X slept very comfortably. The Christian nsuiie 
of my hostess was Diamantino, and I think she really 
deserved it. 


Besides the ruins of the ancient city - 
several tombs have been opened in the 
adjacent hill, and some objects of con- ^||K 
sidcrable interest obtained from them. 

These are all more or less monumen- 
tal, except a few coins. Some glass 
lachrymatories and a few vases are 
worthy of notice. One of them is re- 
presented in the amiexed cut. It is 
broken at the lip and the side. It is . 

somewhat coarsely made, but is co- uunHnifWABB tabs 
loured red, and partly glazed. The from Samos. 

o • 1 1 X X • (Height 4 inches.) 

form IS good, but not m any ivay mi- 
common. The hill where it Avas found appears to have 
been systematically made use of us a cemetery, and 
Avhenever one tomb is opened, it is certahi that 
others may be found immediately adjacent. Various 
small objects in metal have been found in the same 


spot. 

Very few inscriptions of ancient date have been 
discovered at or near Samos; nor arc any of those that 
have been deciphered of much interest. The history of 
the earlier city is very imperfectly given; nor is there 
anything by which we can determine the exact date of 
any epoch in the history of the toAvn until its final 
capture by Fulvius as already described. 
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From Samos 1 went on the baek of a mule to Ar- 
gostoli, a morning’s ride that would be plesissmt 
enough on horseback, or in a carruige, and a distance 
(about fifteen miles) that one might Avalk without 
inconvenience, but hot a pleasant exeiu’sion seated 
sideways on an obstinate brute with one’s bag as a 
cushion and a piece of cord as a stirnip. However, 
■without sending a messenger to the town for a con- 
veyance, by which a day would have been lost, there 
Av.is nothing better to be got than the mule, and I 
took it accordingly. My animal was not one of those 
that would steadily and actively do its Avork for the 
love of work; there are such mules, but 1 have rarely 
fallen in Avith them, and my experience of the race 
is not pleasant. A stimulus aaus required in the pre- 
sent case that could only be given by the muleteer, a 
young lad, chiefly communicative to his animal, and 
fond of amusing himself, wandeiing from the path 
to cut a tAvig, or merely to loiter. Immedmtely the 
mule Avould obey the signal, and not hesiring his 
master’s footstep Avould stop, munch at some of the 
hedges by the Avayside, or go in search of Awiter. Soon 
a loud Ui Avould be heard ; the mule Avould prick up 
her ears; but move no further. Then Avould come a 
heavy thwack on the back. This Avas understood, and 
the animal Avould go on for a few yanls to be treated 
again presently to a repetition of the same argument. 
It may be supposed that the journey Avas tiresome 
enough, and the more so a.s, from the omnibus fiishion 
in Avhich I was sesited, one-half of the landscape was 
ahvays hidden, and I was constantly tAvisting my neck 
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and straining myself to find out the unknovm beauties 
of the concealed moiety. 

The road lies at first up the valley of the Samos, 
which is watered by a considerable and perennial 
stream. At intervals, however, parts of the stream 
are swallowed up, so that little, if any, water reaches 
the sea. This swallowing up is a phenomenon not 
very rare in limestone districts, especially where ca- 
verns aboimd, as is the case here. The quantity of 
water that comes dow is very considerable, being 
supjdied during the spring and summer months, and, 
indeed, during a great part of the year, by the melting 
of the snows on the east and north sides of the Black 
Mountain. The stream runs between this mountain 
and a much lower coast range to the vale of Samos, 
pissing through part of the vale of Rakli. All along 
these valleys there is much fine scenery. The land is 
tolcKibly cultivated, and the climate appears to be 
warm, for in the opening of the valley may be observed 
numerous aloes and other plants which are compara- 
tively rare in Corfu and even in Santa Maura, though 
common enough in the south of Spain, Sicily, and 
other Mediterranean coasts and islands. In this part 
of Ccphalonia the climate seems indeed milder, and 
more fitted for sub-tropical vegcfcition than on the 
other side of the same island. 

After crossing the valley, the road to Argostoli 
winds up the sides of the high central moimtain range 
and crosses a pass probably about 2000 feet above the 
sea. This range is the continuation northward of the 
gi’eat chain which culminates in the Black Moiuitain, 
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the highest point of laud in any of the islands off the 
coast of Greece, and not much inferior to some of 
the iknks of Pmdua. The road over the mountaui is 
one of those for which the isbmd of Ccphalonia is 
indebted to Sir C. Napier, who, with all his eccen- 
tricity and in spite of his peculuir temper, did gi-eut 
good, and wis thoroughly appreciated in this island. 
He has the ci*edit of having originated all useful 
measures, and there can be no doubt that his energy 
and great talent were fully exercised during his go- 
vernment of the island. That he ruled with a rod 
of iron, ackiiowledging no law but that which seemed 
to him good for the occasion; tbit he went about 
armed Avith a Avalking-stick, Avhich he freely used on 
the backs of those who offended him, though probibly 
never without reason; all these anomalies Avere rather 
reasons for popularity than the contrary Avith a people 
like the Greeks, and at a time like that during which 
he Avas chief. The anecdotes about him are veiy nu- 
merous, and all smack of the same peculiarity. He 
Avas a tyrant; but he Avas strictly just even against 
himself as Avell as agiiinst all evil doers. He insisted 
on every one about him doing his Avill, but his will 
rarely exceeded that Avhich ought also to have been 
the desire and intention of every one. 

Of all things road-making seems to have been his 
hobby, and his chief employment Avhile in the island. 
Quarrelling Avith the Lord High Commissioner Avas an 
amusing relaxation he alloAved himself in large mea- 
sure. The road-making, however, he attended to 
thomughly and unceasingly. Emjdoying forced la- 
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hour, raising such hinds as he thought fit, and seeing 
after their expenditure with his own eyes, he suc- 
ceeded thoroughly, and managed to construct about 
an hundred and thirty miles of carriageable rood over 
extremely difiieult ground. So well was his work 
done that it still remains, and must long remain avail- 
able, although since his time almost every kind of 
carelessness and wanton mischief has been allowed to 
go on, while nothing has been attempted in the way 
of preservsition and renovation. As an example of 
the habits of the people, and their appreciation of these 
roads, it may be enough to say that for a long while it 
wis the custom in descending one of the steep zig- 
aigs across the mountains, to employ as the drag or 
slipper of the country carts, part of the trunk of a 
tree trailing on the road. Wherever by this treat- 
ment, or by toiTcnts rushing over them, the road is 
injured, it is simply let alone, and naturally tends to 
become rapidly worse. A fine is now imposed on this 
sluxmeful and wilful destruction ; but constant watch- 
fulness and severe punishment are necessary to pre- 
vent those for whom the roads were made from de- 
stroying them by •wilful mischief and neglect. 

The road from Samos to tA-rgostoli, after ^vinding 
up through a deep and enclosed valley, with barren 
limestone rock on each side, descends again into a 
wider and more broken ■valley, cultivated in every 
part, fror.^ one end to the other, from the bottom of 
the valley to the summit of the hills. Here the cur- 
rant vine flourishes remarkably well. The grape vine 
also grows very fi'eely. The latter occupies the low 
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grounds and hollows, and the former is planted quite 
up to the tops of the hills, generally in loose stones, 
and on the barest limestone rock. In the early spring, 
befoi'e the leaves are out,, the countiy' thus looks veiy 
naked; but no doubt the effect is gmitly improved as 
summer advances. Even then the drought is gene- 
rally so gresit as to parch up all vegetation, except the 
vines, so that there is only a transfer; half the countiy 
still looking desohite, though all yields crops. 

The view of the Gulf and town of Argostoli, ob- 
tained from the high ground, after pissing the crest 
of the mountain cluiin is very fine, and the form of 
the country decidedly picturesque. A deep and wide 
inlet, not unlike the Gulf of Molo in Ithaca, pene- 
trates the land for a distance of more than ten miles, 
hanng a width of two and a-half miles. A small 
harbour, opening from the east side of the gidf, con- 
tains the towi of Argostoli, and nearly opposite the 
opening of this inlet is the tow of Lixuri. These 
’two are the towns of Cephalonia. Both are large ; 
but Argostoli is the principal one, and is the reputed 
capital. The road dow to it is pleasant, and in good 
condition, and pisses entirely through cultivated land, 
till the final descent through a rocky hill brings us 
opposite the town, at a point where the head of the 
harbour is crossed, partly by a long causeway, and 
partly by a bridge. The water is here shallow, and 
there is no iwin for shipping above the biidge. A 
little below, however, there is water enough to float 
large ships. 

The head of the harbour has been, and must remain 
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marshy and malarious; but much has been done of 
late years by the present Resident to diminish the 
evil, and great success has been the result. There 
cannot be a doubt that the whole of the shallow part 
of the harbour will ultimately be filled up, and that 
during the process great care will be required to drain 
the port occasionally flooded. This being done, the 
danger from malaria is greatly diminished. 

The causeway and bridge form one curved line of 
carriage road across the harbour, and lead into the 
upper part of the town. There are here some good 
streets; one especially, that Avas commenced by Sir C. 
Napier, and unluckily stopi>ed, because of the deter- 
mination of the landowners not to sell their sites, ex- 
cept at prices utterly imreasonable. This street, if 
completed, would have been a great improvement. 

Argostoli is a long toAvn, consisting of several pretty 
good streets, jmniUcl to the quay, and a multitude of 
others of all kinds crossing them at right angles. The 
chief street is the Stradsi Marina, which extends from 
the commencement of the town at the bridge, and is 
ncsirly a mile long, fiicing the harbour for the whole 
distance, and terminating with the parade ground. 
An excellent quay has been constructed here, of course 
by Sir Charles Napier, whose residence was originally 
a snuill house in the ternice. The present Residence 
is a little behind, and out of sight, but is roomy and 
convenient. All along the Strada Marina are open 
shops or stalls, and the market is held there every day. 
The scene is very lively, but the variety of food du- 
ring Lent T found very small. Long rows of small 
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loaves, of many shades of colour, were undergoing a 
second baking in the sun from morning till night. 
Vast heaps of oranges, like so many golden cannon 
balls covered the pavement, and the usual admixture 
of slippers and old iren, linen imd books, anns and 
figs, so common in markets, were displayed in every 
dii'ection. 

AiTi\ing in Argostoli in the morning, before I had 
bmikfiisted, and having had but a few eggs tor dinner 
the day before, I natuRiUy hoped to find shelter and a 
meal at a place apparently so promising. 1 was the 
more led to expect accommodation, as I had been told 
at Samos that there were two Locandas, to one of 
which I was specially recommended. After marching 
past half the stalls on the quay, we — ^my mule driver, 
mule, and I — turned down an exceedingly narrow 
passage, barely allowing the mule and a man to piss 
each other, and presently stopped at a doorway, fully 
occupied by a cobbler’s stall, at which sat the OAvner 
at full Avork. This I found Avas the model locsmda — 
the Hotel of Argostoli. There Avas nothing for it but 
to get off the mule, and mount in seiirch of accommo- 
dation. In a small hole on the third floor I found 
tAvo old women sitting and spinning. When infonned 
that rooms Avere Avanted, one of them preceded me up 
another flight of rickety steps, and shoAved me a small 
ajiartment, nearly filled Avith a bed, one chair, and a 
minute Avashing appai’atus. This Avas the nature of 
the accommodation, and certainly it promised more 
fleas, and fcAver comforts, than I had been led to anti- 
cipite. However, I Avas too anxious to be settled to 
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make much objection, and wanted to know if I could 
breuk^t. This was out of the question; and, in 
fiict, tlie locanda was merely a lodging house; but I 
was directed to a place at some distance for a meal. 
Moreover, nobody could speak more than a few 
words of Italian, and I could speak no Romaic. My 
wants, few as they were, would hardly have been 
much attended to. 

Under these circumstances I thought it the best 
thing to appeal to the Resident. Inquiring my •way 
to his house, I found when I reiiched it that my trou- 
bles were over. A room -was at my service imme- 
dijitely; my luggage was sent for, a meal was pro- 
vided, and before half an hour had elapsed I was 
comfortably and luxuriously established, and ready 
to set out on my explomtions of the lions of Ar- 
gostoli. 

Resides the Strada Maiina there are several good 
streets and some very respectable buildings in this 
town. It is also well paved, and the newer streets 
are wide and even handsome. The parade ground at 
the end of the to^vn is a large open space, admirably 
.adapted for its purpose ; and there are convenient bar- 
rsicks and hospitals at no great tlistance. Among the 
public buildings is a respectable theatre, where ope- 
ratic pcrfoianjinccs take place in the season to crowded 
audiences. 

Just outside the town a handsome building is noAV 
rising, intended as the store of a French company, 
established to manufacture and export wines from the 
(^/eplialoniau grapes. The wines hitherto miide arc 
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varied iii qiuility, and some of them are very gocxl, 
though genemlly hejidy. It is projwsod, by improving 
the treatment, to bring out the higher qualities, and 
it is hoped that a large and profitable trade nuiy be 
formed. There is no doubt that the climate and soil 
are well adapted to the culture of the gi’apc ; but it 
is equally cerbiiu that the quality wll be peculisir. 
A mistake was at first made by the Comjjany, who 
pretended to identify the wines they imidc with fa- 
miliar qualities — ns port, sherry, claret and Burgundy. 
It would be simjily impossible to produce imitative 
wines of the smallest value, whcrcjis, if contented 
to work with and devclopc the full ([uality of the 
grapes giwvn, new varieties might be introduced 
that would be valued. Wines are made occasioiailly 
of the currant grape, and some of them arc much 
liked. The currant contains a large qmintity of sac- 
charine matter; but up to the present time it has 
been better worth while to dry and export the cur- 
rants than convert them into wine. Should the 
threatened supplies fi’om Patras and other pirts of 
the Greek mainland completely glut the market, and 
carry the price too low, or should the Greek Govern- 
ment after annexation be foolish enough to lay on 
currants an export duty large enough to affect the 
j)rice in Europe, it is not unlikely that -wine-making 
from this fruit may assume imjMjrtance. The cli- 
mate of the islands is, however, peculiar, and fine 
weather is by no means to be depended on at ripen- 
ing time. This "and the fiict that the currant rq)ens 
much earlier than the grope, so that the fermen- 
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tiition would hiive to bo conducted in hotter weather, 
would certainly influence the result. 

It is fortunate tliat cjipital is employed in the busi- 
ness, and that intelligent and instructed laljour may 
be obtained when needed. 

It is only within the last two or three yeai’s that the 
market for currants in England has b(;en iii any sense 
in .‘i nonnal state, for till then it had been interfered 
with |)artly by a heavy import duty and partly by the 
ternble results of the disease. It is, theixifore, not easy 
to sjiy what will be the result of the large increase of 
imports that we may now look for. Judging frail 
ex|)ei‘i(.'nc(* and fix)m the nature of the case, it may be 
concluded that the demand will increase wth the sup- 
ply of good, cheap fruit; and it is imixissible to limit 
the iiici'ease, jirovided hlngland remains in its state of 
rapidly-advancing pros[)erity. Thus, the time when 
the currant Avill be used for manulacturmg wine to 
any large extent is probably far distiuit. 
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MILLS AT ARGOSTOLI DKIVEM BY SEA WATER RUNNING INTO 
THE EARTH—EXrLANATION OP THE PHENOMENON-TIDE AT 
ARGOSTOLI— ANCIENT CITY OP CRANEA— WALL-MASONRY— 
PLAN OP WALLS AND GATES— STATE OP PRESERVATION OP 
THE WALLS— EFFECT OP VEGETATION IN WEARING LIME- 
STONE ROCK — ANTIQUITIES OP CRANEA — MOUNT ENOS — 
ASCENT TO THE BLACK MOUNTAINS— SAN OEROSIMO AND 
ITS CONVENT— MIRACLES PERFOKMEO THERE- FINE FORESTS 
ON THE MOUNTAINS— LEGENDARY LORE— THE DRAGON AND 
THE BROTHERS LUCCIIE8I— MURDERS ON THE MOUNTAINS— 
THE GOATS, AND THE MISCHIEF THEY DO TO TUB YOUNG 
TREES- THE VALE OP HAKLI— CIKCUUR LAKES— RETURN 
TO ARGOSTOLI. 

A CURIOUS natural phenomenon occurs, and is taken 
advantage of, in the neighbourhood of Ai’gostoli. At 
four points on the coast the sea, at its ordinaiy level, 
enters a very narrow creek, or broken, rocky channel; 
and after running somewhat rapidly through this chan- 
nel and among broken fragments of rock for a short 
distance, it gradually becomes sucked into the earth 
and disappears. By conducting the water through an 
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artificial canal for a few yards, and so regulating its 
course, and forcing all tlic water that enters to pass in 
a single stream heuetith an undershot wheel, power 
enough is obtained in two cjises to di’ive a mill. Mills 
have in fiict been placed there by an enter])rising Eng- 
lishimin, and are constantly at work. The stream, 
after being utilized, is allowed to take to its natm’al 
channel, and is lost among the I'ocks. 

It is common enough to drive a wheel by a eurrent 
of wter going fron#the land towards the sea; but it 
is certainly rare, and, as far as I am aAvare, peculiar to 
this locality, to find mills driven by a current of sea 
Avatcr, acting quite independently of tide, the water 
constantly and steadily rushing in over the earth’s 
surface and finally disapj)caring. It is not the river 
god pui*suing the nymi)h, but the great Neptune himself 
iiivadhig the domain of Tellus, No wonder the Cepha- 
lonijuis are proud of their mystery; and it will be inte- 
resting to consider the circumstances connected •with it. 

Apart from the facts that the water sneked into the 
cai’th is soil water, mid that it entci’s below the sea 
level, there is nothing extr.ioixliiuiry or unusual; for 
numerous instances occur in eveiy limestone country 
of streams, often of veiy considerdble dimensions, en- 
tering into open fissures .and disappearing. In Eng- 
hmd there are two or three cases of this kind; and in 
the Ionian ishinds absorption of water into the earth is 
so r.apid, that there is h.oi'dly an instance of any appre- 
ciable quantity of the rain-fidl being rctained long 
enough on the surface to form streams and cany off 
the Avater to the sea. Almost all the lai'm is there 
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absorbed; and this Is certainly the result of the cracked 
and broken nature of the limestone rock — of the nu- 
mei'ous juitiinil caverns jienetr.itiu" every pjirt — of the 
constiuit enlargement of fissures into caverns in one 
place, and the chokin" up of caverns by stalagmite 
and stalactite in another — and of the especially fissured 
and eavcnious nature of certain kinds of limestone, of 
which the rocks tbuiid in the Ionian ishuuls and Greece 
afti)i-d notable examples. 

But it is certainly veiy seldonmthat we are able to 
sfitisfy ourselves of the empty state of the limestone 
caverns close to the sea and below the sea level, as we 
can at Ai'gostoli ; and tor this reason, if for no other, 
the jtheiionuMia are woi*thy of particular notice. 

The gt'ucnd condition of the surface is as follows. 
The small harlH)ur of .^Vrgostoli is enclosed on both 
sides by the hal'd, broken limestone rock, so common 
in the islands. On the east side it rises immediately 
into hills of moderate elevation; and on the west sidi*, 
liehind the town, there is a plateau, scarcely above the 
usual level of the Avater,. nsing about two or three 
hundred vards from the shore into a Ioav ridw, Avhich 
in fact, by its ])rqjection into the gulf, makes the har- 
bour. Between the shore line and this loAV ridge there 
is an evident de[)res.sion of the surface in all that part 
over which the sea, Avhen it enters, is sucked in. There 
is evidently, beneath this part, an extensive cavernous 
tract, which may avoII hold much more water than 
during any ordinary season or succession of seasons 
can di'aiii natUndly into it, iu consequence of the 
i-ain-lall at the surface. 
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GUOTTNS-FLAN 

OJf Tll£ COUUSJi: OF THE GUEEEXT OF SEA-WATEK DRIVING 
THE ARGOSTOLl MILLS. 

Meferences. 

• a , — Tlio course of the entering current. 

b, — The water-wheel. 

c. — The bifurcation of the clefts. 

e. — The points at which the water disappears in tlic earth. 

But what, it will be asked, becomes of tlie waters of 
the sea thus pouring iu continually to fill the cavern? 
Certainly, in time, any cavity must be filled, if it has 
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no natural outlet, suul it’ witer is constantly enterin*; it. 
How, also, cmi the water run otF, if its level in the 
cavcni is nlmuly lM‘h)w the si'a level? It is not, per- 
haps, so diliicult as may he thou^rht to answer the.se 
queries. 

The water tlint eveiywhere cntei*s the earth is always 
circulating. It not only |):is.sos down, into, and amongst 
all rooh.s, but it is afterwards lifted, and tlu- level of thes^ 
subterranean stores is greatly lowered by opcritions 
going on at the surface, often at a great distance above. 

The cause of this is evaporation, which proceeds in- 
cessantly fi’om the surface of all rocks, but esj)ecially 
fi’om limestones. The narrow crevices, common in 
limestone rocks, act as capillary tubes. AVhen water 
falls on the surface of such rock, it finds its Avay down 
readily, and this seems quite natural; but when, in 
hot countries, where th(;re is a long summer season of 
great drought, the surface becomes dry and hot, mois- 
ture rises in steam from below; and, as the heat and 
dryness increase, the accumuhited stores become more 
and more exhausted. All this goes on without refer- 
ence to the actual level of the water line within the 
earth, which may be far beneath the level of the sea. 

That this is the case in the softer limcstoim rocks, 
even wh(m not cmcked, has been proved by actual 
experiment. That it takes place to an enormous ex- 
tent in the limestones of the eastern Slediterrancan, 
is proved, if in no other way, by the fact, that vines, 
planted among bare .stones, without soil, obtain an 
ample supply of moisture from the earth, and ripen 
their fruit to jKjrfection in the hottest and driest 
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seasons. No doubt the earth and rocks are hot, and 
appear dry; but so long as there remains any water 
below that has passed down during the rainy season, 
so long \vill a part of that water be given back to the 
dry and thirsty soil above. 

If, then, as is probably the case, there is so large an 
evaporation from the part of the surfiice of the island 
of Cephalonia, within range of this district, as to keep 
the water level of the year below the sea level, in spite 
of the joint supply of rain and sea water, it is clear 
that the water may run in for ever at the same rate 
without filling up tlie space. And this, I believe, to 
bo the correct explanation of the phenomenon. 

The influx of water, however, is not small. It 
amounts, as for as I could make out, to more than half 
a million of gallons per diem, for the two mills toge- 
thei’. The fall of ^vater from the sea level into the 
cavities, where it disappears, seems to be little more 
than a foot or eighteen inches. 

There appears to be something like a lunar tide in 
the hai'bour and gulf of Argostoli, the water entering 
and flowing out twice a day, and the level of the water 
varjnng about six inches in ordinaiy weather, and 
when there ai’e no disturbing influences. Any wind 
blowing stetidily for some time, and all stonns, whether 
at a moderate distance or near, affect the avater level 
in a marked degree, and complicate the apparent tide. 
In one of the cavities where the avater disappears 
from the surfiice, the level of the surfiice of water 
below may always be reached, and it is said to rise and 
fiill with that of the sea, even when the influx of the 
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wiiti'i* is st(>[>|>i’il. 'rills is i|uitt* |M)ssll>I(>, witlioiil 
{issuiiiiiiji Ji fiv'i* (‘oiiiinuiiii’.’itioii, u'liicli would oi I'oiirsf 
at oiK’o till till' I'livi'i’ii tu till' li'Vi'l. 

'riuTi' is a I'oiistant tciidi'iii-y to cliokc u|) ilu* rn - 
vii'i's tlirouirh wliii'li tin* watiT ilisaiipfars. Ii\ a sca- 
wi'i'il vi'i'v I'omiiion on this coast. I his and ihc sill 
would proltalilv soon intcrrcrc irrcatly with the rnrreni 
that enters the crevices, if the’channel were n >1 kept 
artillcially clear. The water, liowever, is ^leedily 
and i-aitidly ahsorhed hy the whole surliice of I'l'oken 
eround near the sea, hetween the two mills. 

It will he evident that if sea water finds its way 
into .‘iiiy lar<re natural cavity, from which it is a Iter- 
wards evaporated, a dcjKisit of salt mii.st he t;ikin«v 
place in this cavity, or in the rocks adjacent and con- 
nected with it. Assumin" the influx to he at the rate 
jilrcady mentioned, this may he estimated rou^ddy as 
about equivalent to an area of ten or twehe acres of 
.solid matter, one foot thick, accumulated each year. 
It is an interestinir question to eonsider where this 
deposit i.s ^ointr on, and whether saline sprinifs may 
not he thus fed. There are no known sprinirs in the 
island of Cephalonia that present any lar^^i^ quantity 
of .saline matter.* 

. Situated on a hill, placed, in reference to the shore, 
somcwlait like that on which the anciiait city of Samos 
was hullt, and a little hehin<l and to the .south east 

* Xot harini; tlie means of ai-cnralo m(‘aRiironi(<nt, and not being 
atdo to learn that tlio quantity of ivater l•ntl•^ing tlie land lias ever 
ovon boon cstiinatoif by tlio mill owners, I can only give thesu quan- 
tities as rough approximations to the trntli. 
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of' tli(! lijirliour, was tlic old fortified city of Cninea,* 
lai’^(5r ill dinioiisioiis tlian Samos, and containing finer 
and more perfect specimens of ('yclo|)ean work, but 
little noticed by travcllei's. It is, indeed, well known, 
that in this important island of Cepbalonia, there Avere 
from tlio ('arliest times not less than four fortified 
eitii's,— Samos, (h’anea, Ihnnos, aiwl Pala?. Of these, 
the I'einains of the two latter — one near the Anle of 
Makli and th(i other near Lixuri — ^ai’c inconsiderable; 
but the others are equal in many respects to tlie best 
specimens of (>arly constnictive art. 

jMuch of the Avork of Cmnea is polygonal, and the 
i*cst Hellenic. There is very little of tlie older or strictly 
Cyclopean style. The Avails Avould seem to have been 
commenced therefore at a later date than those of 
Samos and the Castle of Uh’^sses, in both of Avhich 
there are specimens of the latter. It is, hoAve\nr, 
jK).ssible that the older Avork may haA^e been replaced. 
In Cranea the most jH;i*fect remams are those that ran 
doAvn the side of one hill, and up another, on the cast 
side ; and of these, the Avails at the southern end are 
the most modem, and in best condition. All this wall is 
V(‘ry remarkable for the nuiul>er of projections or toAvers 
AA’ith Avhich it is defended. The foundations of many 

* Herodotus, ill describing the early history of the Athenians, de- 
scribes them as a Pelasgiau race, which had been settled in Attica from 
the earliest times, and had undergone no change, except in name and 
language. “ The Athenians,” ho says, “when tho Pelasgians were in 
possession of tho country now called Hollas, were Pelasgians named 
CrauaL — See Thirlwall’s History of Greece, vol. i. p. 37. AVhat the 
Pelasgians were no one Icnows : but this notice by tho Pather of His- 
tory is interesting in reference to the name of Cranea. 
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of these are in gowl condition, and they seem to show 
that the lino of fortification consisted of a number of 
towers, about eight yai-ds squsu-e, coimected by a strong 
wall, and was not merely a continuous wall. It is 
tdso clear that this part of the wall Avas extremely 
thick. 
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FOBTION OF A WALL OF POLYGONAL MABONBY AT CBANBA, 
NEAB ABGOSTOLI. 


The polygonal work in Cranea is, perhaps, more 
perfect and more gigantic than in any part of the 
lomon Islands. I noticed, especially, one group of 
particularly Avell-fitted stones, of Avhich I took a rough 
sketch. The annexed wood-cut is dniAvn to scale, to 
exhibit the singular proportions and forms of some of 
the stones; but the figure represented on the wall is 
much too small, except for a young lad. Another 
single stone, not veiy for from this part of the wall, 
was much larger tlian any of those represented. It 
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OBOUND FLAN 

01 FABT OF THB ANCIENT WALLS OF 
CBANEA, 

SHOWING ONE OF THE OATES AND FART OF A 
SMALL TOWER. 



was certainly upwjirds of sixteen feet long, and mea- 
sured six feet in height as it stood in the wall. The 
thickness was irregular, but could not have averaged 
less than a yard, and was probably much more. The 
weight of this block, which was admirably smoothed 
and squared to a right angle, could not have been less 
than twenty tons. The old question recurs, Avhen and 
how have these vast works been executed? 
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A rciuai'kablo and most interesting gsiteway, en- 
tirely of polygonal woi‘k, but pmbably late, may be 
seen in the Ju)llow between the two hills on which the 
city sttx)d. I give a sketch i)lan of this gateway, 
which is somewhat different in princi[>le from those of 
the Greek cities. A deep recess, consisting of a rect- 
angnhir spice measuring forty yards by twenty, and 
therefore an exact double square, lias been formed by 
a return of the walls inwards towards the city ; where 
these end there is a massive tower, the base measuring 
24 feet by 16, placed exactly midway between tlui 
walls, projecting partly towards the town and partly 
into the recess. The actual entry is thus narrow aird 
strongly defended. All the stones of the walls ai'e 
large and carefully fitted. 

Not far from the city, and a little way up the hill 
to the .south, there is a good and very marked transi- 
tion from the jwlygonal to the late, or Hellenic, style 
of wall building. The polygonal stones arc remark- 
ably fine, but have evidently been in a falling state. 
During the latter period of Hellenic wall architectun*, 
the old work has b(>en replaced by some of the fiiK'st 
rectangular blocks, finished with bevelled (!dges, that 
could anywhere be found. This continui's to thi‘ 
Acropolis, which is, however, very imperfectly pre- 
served. 

The state of preservation of these walls was to me a 
subject of great interest. Of all hard limestones, I 
knoAV none that more readily .shoAV the action of vc^fe- 
tation and the change produced by weathering than 
those of the Greek islands. Very hard and brittle. 
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they arc often almost like imperfect marble in every- 
thing but the texture; and the surface, if not the 
whole of the rock, is natumlly split up, and abounds 
with almost innumerable crevices. Wherever there is 
a crevice and where moisture can be sucked in, there 
is sure to be some kind of vegetation, and each gro’svth 
enlarges the si«ict;, and leaves fresh material for a 
future plant. Thus it is tluit over a wide space the 
actual rock in s'ltu is never seen at the surface, which 
is covered with a great thickness of loose angular 
stoni's. Jiut these stones are only the unbroken rock 
of a few years ago; the largest have been the most 
1‘eeently (hitached, and by degrees each large block is 
convertcid by the same process of desti'uction firet into 
smaller Ibiginents and so into small stones, which 
ultimately jiass into menj |)owder and mud. 

The peculiar physical features of Greece and the 
Ionian islands are not a little due to this condition, 
and even the habits of tin; peo])le are connected with 
it. Thus there is at all times at hand, an ample 
supply of ammunition of angular stones, Avhich ai’e so 
useful against the dogs : and, on a larger scale, these 
stones have been found available in time of war. 
On the one side, as related by liUy, in his account of 
the siege of Samos, the attack was greatly facilitated 
by the slingers, Avho kept up a ceaseless shoAver of 
stones — ^no doAibt of large size and very destnictive; 
and on the. other sid(! the defence AA^as prolonged by 
the Ki[)idit}' Avith Avhich inner Avails were run up m 
soon as the battering machines had produced a breach 
at any point. It does not appear that the city Avould 
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have been taken if it laid not been for the smallness of 
the garrison, insufficient to defend so great a length of 
wall as enclosed the towi. 

Something of this kind no doubt goes on in most 
countries ; but here, in the Ionian isliuids, the results 
arc so cuiious, and have such imixn’tant bearing on 
the habits of the people, and even on their political 
condition, that one is specially attrsicted by the pheno- 
menon, and more mcliiied to think seriously of it tlmu 
elsewhere. 

There is no doubt that the action of water, es])e- 
cially of min -water, on limestones is very great. It eats 
away a certain portion of the rock each time it comes 
in contact with an undefended surface; and hi this 
way the direct result on eveiy exposed siu'face is very 
great, especially where the bare rock is much exj)osed, 
and vegetation chiefly takes place hi crevices. 

But this direct action is trifling compared with the 
efiect of vegetation itself. In certaui parts of all the 
Ionian ishuids, out of a hundred detached stones on 
the surface it would hardly be possible to select a 
score of which the geologist could not at once read 
the history. A large majority would tell their oivn 
tale to any intelligeut person, whether geologist or 
not. Riddled through and through with holes of all 
sizes, from the diameter of a quarter of an inch to 
more than a foot, there are also numerous pits, still 
incomplete, that help to illustz’atc what has been the 
Qourse of procedure. In each of such pits is some 
vegetable matter, some plant, or even a group of 
plants. Fi’om the smallest lichen, or stone-crop, we 
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pass through a long series terminating only with 
aetual trees, for so large sometimes are the pits, and 
so roomy the space at the bottom, that there is abund- 
ant soil for tlie seeds of the ordinary forest trees of 
the country to germinate. The swelling roots of the 
])hints enter the minute cracks and doubtless help to 
split up the stone; but the actual drillmg performed 
in the course of time, is often completed without other 
help than moisture and the natural groAvth of small 
plants. 

To this slow, but incessant destruction, must be 
attributed much of the decay of the Cyclopean, poly- 
gonal, and Hellenic walls. Far too massive and too re- 
gularly built to have suffered from any ordinary decay, 
it would seem that nothing but an earthquake would 
disturb them. Doubtless, earthquakes, which have 
been very conunon in the islands, may occasionally 
have thrown do^vn portions of these massive walls, 
though the style of building is such as to keep them 
pretty well together. Doubtless, also, the hand of 
man lias attempted, not always without success, to 
destroy what must have cost so much hmnan labour 
to construct; for it is certain that in aU cases they 
have seiwed as quarries to succeeding generations. 
But I am quite satisfied, from the results of my own 
observation in Cephalonia and Ithaca, that vegetation 
has had much more to do in ovei*setting these gigantic 
blocks than cither man or accident. Theii’ founda- 
tions may often be traced now, much beloiv the sur- 
face ; and the line of wall is clearly marked along its 
whole extent. But even where the wall itself is hardly 
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tniccablo, it is nirc to find uninjuml squarod stones 
on the ground ailjacent. Wliatever cause has tended 
to destroy the Lir<5e blocks, and break them up into 
shapeless lh»^mi'nts, has clearly acted lirst on the np- 
penuost stones, and least on those covered ‘Nvith regular 
squared blocks, — only, in fi»ct, allecting them when 
they became exposed. Foundations below the actual 
surface of the rock are clearly unnecesssu’}', nor are 
the}' likely to Iiave been attempt(?d; but the rock 
must have l)eeu very carefully squared to receive the 
first course of blocks, which arc by no means always 
the largest. That all exposed stones have been sub- 
ject to the destruction caused by vegetation, is certain ; 
jind that se) many have- escai)e!d, wliile otliers aeljacent 
have be.-en pe-netrateel, may be e)wing pai-tly te) the- 
harele-r nature and cleeser texture- ed'siich stone-s, partly 
te) the jibsence of e-racks on the- e-xposed surface-, and 
partly, to the nenver and compact work e)f the- llelle.-nic 
type being better aelapted tei resist tlum the old i)oly- 
geaial, or still moi’e?, the; (,'yclope-an. 

The ve-getation, that ele-stre»ys the- stone-s by piercieig 
he)le-s through them, makes its wsiy in ahne)St evei-y 
direction. The holes are never fe)unel cennmencing em 
tlee unele.-r side of he)rizontal steaies, but the-}- are ^'e-r}' 
fre-epiently slanting, and e)ften nearly he)ri/.e»iital. I have- 
even se en r(K)ts wen-king the-ir way iq)warels, timugh e)f 
ceeiirse commencing sielewa}'s. * 

]>e;.sie.Ie.-s this drilling aele)pted by vegetatiem 

to overthroAV the walls ejf the,-se* ancient eatiew, a ver\' 
e;fre e:tive- leive-rage; has bejeai exerrte-el by gre)wing treies. 
A wilel e>live tree?, ejr an ilex, planting itself in seaue 
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cavity or recess, near a large block, will soon throw 
its roots into every crevice and convenient corner. 
Should there be the slightest space between tAvo stones, 
a root will inevitably pass in. In the course of years, 
the root constantly expanding, this force is capable of 
uplifting, and even overthrowing, a weight of many 
tons. Numerous instances of this might be quoted; 
and there cannot be a doubt that stones have been 


pushed over in this mamier, although so large that no 
ordinary combined efforts of any number of the human 
beings in the neighbourhood could move them. I 
have noticed stones moved by the roots of trees and 
placed in such a position by this cause, that the slight- 
est sliakc must upset them; and Avhere earthquakes 
ai’e so common, it is impossible that they should not, 
in th(! course of many centuries, produce some result. 
At any rate, it may be regsirded as more extraordinary 
that there yet remain indications of walls after so long 
an interval, than that so much of them has been thrown 
doAvn and destroyed. 

The ground, Avithin the Avails of Cranea, is not so 
thickly strewn Avith bro- 


ken brick and pottery as 
that of ancient Samos. 
Neither have the tombs 
that have been rifled 
yielded results so impor- 
tant. There are not 



Avanting, however, some 
jai*s and vases; and, on 


A CUP, OF COARSE POTTERY, FROH 
THE CEMETERY NEAR CRANEA. 


one occasion, a fcAV coins and medals, and some pieces 


z 
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of metal Avcrc found. It is worthy of remark, that the 
ground within the walls is higher than that outside; 
and that the large .stones bearing the marks of the 
tool are almost entirely beyond, and not within, th(^ 
walls. It is clear that the walls were veiy thick and 
were taced within the city by stones of comparatively 
small dimensions; and it is jaDlwble that they were 
only built of finished and j>erfectly-fitting gigantic 
stones for a portion of their height, the rest being of 
lighter and easier construction. 

It is a pleasjuit but fiitiguing walk from Argostoli 
to the walls of ancient Cranea ; and among these most 
ancient and singular works of a lost people, one is 
struck by the contrast between a jwople who were 
capable of constructing such vast works in defence 
of their altars and hearths, and the race who, for cen- 
turies past, have dwelt in Gephalonia. These latter, 
indeed, under guidance, and with the help of that 
civilisation which belongs to the west rather than the 
east, have obtained good roads in the place of unas- 
sailable walls, Init having got them, they hardly can 
be said to know their value; and certainly they show 
no great inclination to keep them in repair. 

A modem, or at least, a mediieval fortress wjis con- 
structed by the Venetians, on a hill behind that of 
Cranea. It is a picturesque object enough, and is 
tolerably extensive, but offers nothing worthy of spe- 
cial remark. For many reasons Cephalonia seems 
always to have been appraciated as a convenient re- 
sort, and Argostoli as a good neighbourhood, till the 
use of heavy artillery rendered all its strong places 
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initonable. It possesses now a comparatively large 
rnuritirne population, and a small labouring class. But 
the people are active jmd energetic, and repair to their 
homes when the state of the crops requires it. 

From Argostoli, the roads to the principal valle 3 's of 
the island on the west side of the Black Mountains 
are good, J)ut beyond that they are only indicated; 
Avith the exception, indeed, of that one "Nyhich con- 
nects the capitsil with Samos, and so by the feny with 
Ithaca. That jiortion of the carriage imd which is 
completed towards the vale of Kakli, reaches the sum- 
mit of the pass through the principil mountain range 
of the island, and there stops; there being no access 
at present except for mules and horses, Avithout mak- 
ing ji veiy long detour. This is much to be regrotted, 
as the vale in question is rich and cultivated. 

Cephalonia contiuns the principal mountain chain of 
the Ionian Islands, culminating in the Momit Enos of 
antiquity. The chain extends for a distance of nearly • 
fifteen miles, in a line nearly straight, and veiy nar- 
roAV, running from north west to south cast. It pre- 
sents a long succession of lofty ridges, nearly of the 
same height, and all more than five thousand feet 
above the sea. The summit is near the south eastern 
extremity of the range, and appem’s, Avhen seen fix)m 
a distance, veiy little alwve the general ridge. 

The mountain chain rises very rapidly, both firom 
east and west; commencing on the west side from the 
valley of St. Gerosimo, about 1,400 feet above the 
sea, and on the east side fi'om the vale of Rakli, whose 
elevation is even less considerable. It is possible to 



ri'iU’h tilt' fitj) of (Ilf inomif.iiti I'V :i vi rv stccn juitli, 
a little Im'VoiuI (lif foiivciit i‘l St. (n'ro-siino, thf me, 
which ivs theiv nearly fiair thoii.sjmtl iwt, In'ing made 
without a single iinjxirtaiit termce or break of* any 
kind. 

The most usual way of visiting the lllaek ^fouii- 
tain is by taking the ctiiTingeable wad from Argtistoli, 
across the hill and {ilateau of Kasata, rich in currant 
and grape vines, and so to the first ridge sepaniting 
ilasata fwni the valley of San Gewsiino. Tlui whole 
of this hill, which nVes lutire than a thousand feet 
above the ])latetin, is well cultivated, and from it there 
is a de.scont to a i)ictures(|ue valley, the mountain 
rising beyond. After a descent to Frangata (alK)ut 
four hundred feet below the hill toj)), we enter this 
valh'y, wliich recei\-es its name from the* coin’ent ^)f 
San Gerosimo. The valley is wide and long, and like 
most other level tracts, i.s richly cultivated, though 
not veiy beautiful. A steep zigzag naid, still car- 
riageable, but daily becoming mow and more dan- 
gerous, conducts u[» the mountain .side to the jiass of 
Liberale, the lowest gap in the lllack Moiintain chain, 
and abo\it 2,200 feet above the sea. From this point 
there is a branch road towards the mountain to|>, and 
here the real a.sccmt may be sjiid to begin. 

At first, and for a long disfemce, the road winds 
along, rising slowly but steadily, until we rejich a 
region of pines, where in the early jiart of March in 
this year (1863) I found the snow still recent and 
thick, at a height of about 3,800 feet. A little beyond, 
buried among the pine trees, is a comfortable cottage. 
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built by the kte Resident, the Baron d’Everton, and 
adapted to the requirements of summer visitors, besides 
giving permanent shelter to the forest guardians. 

The whole of the western feee of the Black Moun- 
tain, from the valley of San Gerosimo to the summit, 
is interesting. In the valley is the convent, also dedi- 
cated to San Gerosimo, and not long ago the scene of 
events scandalous enough to all concerned. Miracles 
— ^rnore especially miraculous cures of maniacs and 
pez’sons supposed to suffer from demoniacal posses- 
sion, Avere here so common, that the place became in 
the highest degree attmetive. Lazy scoundrels, simu- 
lating madness, Avere allowed to come and feed for 
aAvhile at the expense of the establishment, and when 
tired of this kind of life, they Avould pretend to become 
cured by the interposition of the saint. Women also 
took up their abode ui the principal apartments, and 
there separated from their husbands and friends, re- 
ceived some favoured suitor, cither lay or clerical. At 
length the affair became notorious, and the Resident 
thought it necessary to interfere. He paid a visit one 
day unexpectedly, perfonned a series of unexpected 
mii’acles on the sham maniacs, and made a clearance 
of the whole establishment. It is noAv respectable 
enough. 

The Greek convents and monasteries, like those of 
Roman Catholic cotmtries, are hablc to occasional 
abuses, and they necessarily act as inducements to an 
idle, useless life; but, as fer as I could learn, these 
cases of open and notoidous scandal are rare, and in- 
deed, generally, the properties of the religious houses 
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are too small, and tlieir position loo little aeci ssilde, 
to admit t»t‘ mneh misehiei’ ••iMifinatino in them, 'i he 
women are hardly nu>re KH’ke«l np than the men, imd 
for the most iKirt they mv not younj?, and art; more 
devoted to oharitjdde deeds tlum to the bud habits in- 
duced by idleness. 

The western slopes of the Black Mountain, dotted 
over as they still are with the remains of the ma^nili- 
cent j)ino iinvsts that once covered tlft*m, afford many 
line views. Tiny seem also to be connected with the 
legends and stii)erstitions of the j)eople, although, as 
the popnlatu»n of the island is comparatively modern, 
tliesc do not date back very fiir. 'J’hn.s the time «)f 
^'enetian occupation may almost be regaiiliMl as be- 
longing to the antiqtiity of the comitry, siml it refer- 
ence to it is ecjuivalent to giving no <lelinite date lor 
the event alluded to. .Vmong the current legends of 
the country is one relating to two l)rothers nanu'd 
Lucchesi, ■who in those old times ac(pnred a large 
pmperty on the mountain side. A fierce dragon then 
occupied a cavern in the mountains, and, as is usual 
wth dnigons, prowled about at night, retiring by day 
to his don. Each night he recpiireil some wretched 
victim to satisfy his hoirible apjMftite. No village 
w'us sale from the attacks of this monster; but hfc was 
too |)Owerful imd too cunning to be laid hold of. No 
oixlinary person dared undertake to meet Jiim in the 
open field, or heal’d him in his cavei’u ; for, according 
to all experience in similar cases, it needed a hero, 
and a clever one, to outwit and master him. At 
length two bi'othei’s named Lucchesi, at that time 
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«;hiircoiil burners, or following some similar occupa- 
tion, undertook, on certain terms, to destixjy him. 
The lu’others, after discovering the direct path from 
his den, prepared duiing the day two pits, each large 
enough and deep enough to hold a man and allow him 
to conceal his presence by heaping boughs and twigs 
over him. These pits were some distance apart, 
though witliin call. When all was ready, and the 
plan agreed on, the brothers stoutly prepared for the 
encounter. Each being armed with such Aveapon as 
he could use, they entered the pits they had dug, and, 
covering themselves carefully up out of sight, Avaited 
jMitiently till sunset. Soon the dragon came out for 
his evening AViilk and dinner, and on passmg near the 
pits, one of the brothers, as agreed, made a noise. 
Th(5 dragon, pricking up his cars, believing that his 
prey is at hand and his necessity for a Avalk jdrcady 
at an end, proceeds at once in the direction of the 
sound. As he appixwichcs the place Avhence it came, 
juid is looking about for the victim, the other brother 
makes a similar noise. Oho! says Mr. Draco, to him- 
self, T’ve made a mistake, and my dinner is over 
there instead of here. Off he trots toAvards the other 
pit, the tenant of Avhich keeps still after making the 
signal. By the time he has got toAvards this ncAv 
attraction, our friend in pit number one gi\’es the 
signal again; and so the poor beast Avas inveigled 
backAvards and fonvards, like the ass betAveen two 
bundles of hay, or like the lover who exclaimed, 

“ How happy could I be with either, 

Were t* other dear charmer away.” 
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until ho was so oxhnusto*! with tho oxoroiso, takon, 
t»H), on an empty stoinaoli, that hi- lay <lowii tiiirly 
beaten. 'I'hen out oaine tlio two brotluTs, and attaek- 
in**- him tb'>‘ether at this disnlvantaw, ho Toll a vietiin 
to the trick, and the victoiy was secured. Thojc is lu) 
record of his having left any issue, and the countiy 
has since Ih'oii quiet, the brothers Lucchesi receiving 
for their rewaitl a valuable tract of hmd on the moun- 
tiun side. * 

A fitting place for legendary lore is the groat pine 
fore.st on the lilaok Mountain. Glorious old trees 
' shoot up their straight stems to the clouds, and tlie 
rich foliage covers the ground witli its shadow and 
rustles siidly in the air as the winds, whic-h arc; rari-ly 
absent, SAveep across the ridges. Often brok<‘n near 
the mountain-top by the weight of snow that accumu- 
lates on their broad, flat branches and .sjn’eading tops, 
these trees yet attain admindde pro[M)rtion.s Avhere 
they have not been injured l)y the gosits during their 
early growth. TJiese animals, Jiowever, arc; very mis- 
chievous, and intei’fere Avltli the increase of tin* for<*st. 
They are kept UAvay as much as possible, and tlieir 
owners ara subject to a penalty if any of them are 
caught tres|)assing, or are even within half a inih; of 
the nearest trees; but it is very difficult to prevent 
encroachment on so large a boundaiy, particularly 
Avhen there are no fences to keep out any kind of 
cattle. 

The Cephalonian pine is a noble tree, and though 
apparently only indigenous in the ishuid, it gi’ows 
freely in hingland from the seed. It is rather a 
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c|iilck-^iO'wing but very serviceable timber, and is 
vulual)l<! for ship’s spars, sticks of almost any size and 
])ei’fectly straight being veiy plentiful. 

Through a couple of miles of forest of these noble 
trees, through two or three miles also of hard, granu- 
lated snow and some snow recently Mien and very 
sofb, I made my way from the cottage to the top 
of the mountain. The path is long, but nowhere 
steep. It conducts by a succession of slopes and ter- 
races to the culminating ridge, which is itself of con- 
siderable length, and comprises at least half a dozen 
points of rock, all within riventy feet of the highest 
point. There is a cairn of stones at the last of these, 
and the remains of an altar dalicated to Jupiter Enos. 
Numerous fragments of calcined bones have been 
tiiken from the ground at the foot of the altar, where 
there seems to bo a large dejwsit. This point is not 
really the highest, being a little to the cast of it and 
ten or fifteen feet lower; the culminating point is 
about 5,400 feet above the sea. 

The view from this smnmit when eveiything is 
favourable must be exceedingly grand, as, except the 
Pindus range which is distant, there is nothing to 
intercept the view. AU around is a rich panorama of 
islands : Zante at one’s feet in all its elegant beauty 
of form; Ithaca to the east; beyond it a silver 
strip of ocean, and then the gulf of Patras, which is 
seen in all its length to the bay of Lcpanto, in the 
vicinity of Corinth. Athens is not much further in 
the same direction. A noble chaiu of snowy moun- 
tains shuts in this view towards the south east. Look- 
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iiig dow7\ in the direction of Arijostoli h ininnt(‘ sju'ck 
is seen in the wsitor. On the island called ^lo? ( Thios), 
that looks so small, was once a tcm])lc to the fittluM* of 
the gods, and when sacritice was otfia’cd and the 
smoke "was seen by the priests stationed at the altar 
on this summit, another sacritice was here made, mid 
the curling incense insing from this lofty [mint in the 
thin air was a sign, far and ivide, of the comi»h!tion 
of the offering. Here almve rianain the stones of the 
altar and tlu* biinit bones of the bulls and the goats; 
there below, at a distance of several miles, the more 
solid and beautiful temple is gone — not one stone 
remains upon another, and there is nothing but the 
stoiy, probable enough for that matter, to connect the 
two localities. The permanent construction, carefully 
built to last for ever, has vanished! the few I’ongh 
stones lieajied together for a tem|X)rary purjiose re- 
main. So it often will be in this world of ours. 

It is a pleasant though fatiguing trip to the summit 
of the Black mountains; but the descent to the Cot- 
tage, especially over the snow, I found rapid enough. 
The quantity of snow was unusually large, considermg 
the advanced state of the season ; but it seemed to me 
stiU more remarkable that the snow should be so hard 
and granular. A few mules and their drivers, both 
men and Avomen, Avere on the mountain, removing the 
snow to the ice liouses for the benefit of the Resident 
and the mess. Cephalonia supplies all the neighbour- 
ing islands, especially Zante, Avith this substance. 
There are some natural and some artificial ice cavcnis, 
Avhere there is ahvays a supply till very late in autumn. 
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'riu! first heavy snows rarely fall before November; 
but after tliat the mountain is never uncovered till 
towards April. 

There are gloomy j)assages of history connected with 
this })art of Cephalonia, for the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict are a wild race, having little respect for law, and 
none for human life. There has long been a contest 
between the government and the neighbouring vil- 
higers, the former naturally desiring that so valuable 
a pn)pei*ty should bo preseiwed and its gi’owth en- 
couniged, and having also some regard to the game, 
of whicli there is a good supply. The forest was partly 
burnt, ajid Ijirge parts of it destroyed, some years ago, 
whether mischievously or by accident, did not seem 
quite clear; but aftenvards officers were appointed to 
watcli over the remains, and see that the trees were 
not wilfully destroyed. The punishment infficted, 
either for destruction of trees or permitting the goats 
to approach them, was a fine — small for a first offence, 
but increasing in amount after a first conviction. At 
that time, also, the whole of the fine was given to the 
infonnei’. The forest I’anger was an active, intelligent 
nuui, and not a native, and veiy properly took advan- 
tsige of this law. He rapidly became rich, and was 
buying laud and prepu’ing for a settlement, either in 
the isbmd or at his own place, when, on one occasion, 
being out at night, he never returned; and his body 
was found after a time with a ball through the lungs. 

A still more stid tragedy was performed some years 
attenvai*d8. The I’anger then was an English gentle- 
man, who hud previously been in the army. He lived 
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with his wife, a Gix'ck woman of the island, in the 
Resident’s cottage, and wis active imd earnest in the 
perfonnance of his duties. He was not othenvise un- 
popular; but the repressive mejisures thought neces- 
sarj' Avith rogsuxl to the forest, iuterfered with Avhat 
the 2>eopIe aivimd chose to consider their right of ob- 
taining fuel. After several years, during which he 
continued to perform the duties of his office, he Avas 
on one occasion Avalking out in the CA^ening after din- 
ner, his Avife by his side, along the road leading doAvu 
fmm the cottage to the outskirts of the forest. A few 
hundred yards from the cottage is a Isirge, detached 
rock, tluit has fallen down from abov’e. This rock is 
as large as a small house, and is jjartly coA’^ered Avith 
ti’ees and thick vegetation. Behind it crouched half-a- 
dozen murelerers, Avith guns loaded. As .soon as tlie 
poor man had passed the rock a shot wns fired, which 
broke his leg at the knee. Tlu; AAnfe, Avith one loud 
scream, ran doAvn the mountain side at full sjjeed, and 
is said not to have stoj)ped till she arrived at the con- 
vent of St. Gerosimo, in the valley beloAV. The bri- 
gands emerguig from their shelter Avhen their Anctim 
Avas disabled, rushed at him and beat out his brains 
Avith the ends of their guns. They then decampt‘d; 
but most of them Avere afterwards tiikcn and executed. 

Since that time the forest has been quiet enough; 
but there is still a good deal of difficulty in preventing 
damage. The fines are no longer paid to the infoiTner ; 
but there are tAvo excellent guardian.s, Avho do not 
allow the goats to come too near. For this, some in- 
genuity is required ; for goats are clever animals, and 
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ai’c trained by their goat herds to return rapidly, or 
escape pursuit in some direction or other at the sound- 
ing of a certain peculiar note — a kind of half shout, 
half whistle — ^which may, perhaps, have some proper 
use when wolves are in the neighbourhood, but at any 
Tfite enables them to escape from the guardians. Not 
long ago one of the forest guards saw a flock of goats, 
certainly within the prohibited distance. Knowing 
his game, he rushed at once towards the goat herd, 
and with one blow threw him on the ground, and 
there nearly strangled him, to prevent his making the 
Avell known call. During this time the brother guar- 
dian was quietly counting the goats and making ar- 
rangements to secure the fine. The fine is still heavy, 
amounting to sixpence per head for the first offence, 
and a sliilling for the second. The number of goats 
in a flock being large and the value of the animals not 
veiy great, this is suflicient, and even ruinous, if the 
flock is either neglected, as is generally the case, or is 
left in charge of children Avhose eye is not accustomed 
to measure distances. No doubt it would be much 
better that the forest lands belonging to the mmiici- 
pdity should be enclosed; but there is little chance of 
this being effected, public money being more frequently 
and more readily granted for jobbing than for good 
pmctical improvements, or for preserving public pro- 
perty. There should be no complaint noAV about the 
want of fuel, as the present Resident has arranged 
that the thinnings of the forest should be sold for the 
cost of cutting. This supply, for years to come, will 
be large, as there is a vast quantify of young, groAving 
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wood, that ou^ht to be removed ; and as the wood is col- 
lected and has only to be carried away by the peaaints, 
they certainly ought to be satisfied. If they are 
not, or if in any way the iiuiuagemeut of the forest 
is unpopular, this great source of national wealth 
will almost to a certainty he destroyed once more by 
fire. 

There cannot be a doubt that the encourageiiKait of 
gojxts in the Ionian Islands has been the cause of great 
injury to all kinds of tree vegetation, and that no- 
thing short of destroying the race, will bring back tlu; 
ancient, and pi\)bably much more profitable, condition 
of the country. 

With the removal of the tree vegetation the climate 
must inevitobly have undergone great change, and the 
diyiaess of the surface, now so remarkable, lias in- 
creased very considerably. It takes away much from 
the picturesque beauty of the islands also, to see large 
tracts of country naked during the greater part of the 
year, and burnt ujj by the hot summer sun. At the 
same time it is only fair to sjiy, that though for many 
crops, important elsewhere, the climate must liave 
changed for the worse; yet for the piesent staples, 
the grape vine and the currant vine, it is more likely 
to have been improved. The effect of large forests on 
the mountains, would probably be to increase the per- 
manent supiily of water in the rock by checking 
evaporation, and to attract clouds and increase the 
rain fall during the season of autumn, when the grapes 
are being sun-dried, or require the full rays of the 
sun to develope th<*ir flavour. Much heat, and gi’cat 
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dryness, in July and August, are necessary for the 
vines. 

The goats arc at present the only sources of the 
supply of milk and cheese used in the islands. No 
doubt a few cows would yield enough for the tmvns, 
and could be kept without difficulty in the swampy 
tracts. But in the countiy this would be impossible. 
The ground is too hopelessly arid during summer to 
enable them to live. 

The Black Mountain, near the top, rises in succes- 
sive steps, there being on the mountain side an alter- 
nation of steep faces, and slopes which are almost 
gentle. This is, however, especially remarkable to- 
wards the north-west, where the terraces are very 
narrow, and the descent precipitous. The cottage is 
placed on one of the slopes, at between three and four 
thoussind feet elevation, and near it there are several 
hollows or small kettle-shaped valleys, containing 
water immediately after rain, but losing it afterwards 
by evajx)ration. These are no doubt connected with 
natural cavenis, whose roofs have fallen in, and they 
are interestmg, as connecting Cephalonia in this re- 
spect with the other islands. The larger valleys are 
not of this kind ; the vale of Rakli for example, 
which is one of the richest and most important, being 
connected with Samos on the north, and with the sea, 
with little interruption on the south. It contains, 
however, some natural curiosities, and amongst them 
are deep pools always filled ■with water. Some of 
these pools are of considerable size; and the following 
description of one of them, from Dr. Davy’s account 
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of the Ionian Islands, will be i-ead with pleasure. I 
was not myself able to visit the s|)()t. 

“ In a wild valley, coiiti<rnous to that of Samos, at 
a higher level, is a small hike, knoAvn by the name of 
Abatho, signifying bottomless, which it is supposed to 
be by the natives. It is circular, about two hundri'd 
yards in circumference, and is surrounded b)' nigged 
liills, composed chi(*fly of chiy, conglomenite, and 
sandstone. A small stream constantl}' floivs from it, 
most copious in winter, wdiich joins another small 
stream, flowing from a similar little lake, st'parat(‘d by 
an intervening hill, and these tw'o sti’eams joining 
fonn the river of Kakli, the principal perennial stream 
of Cephalonia.” — Vol. i. p. 1G2. 

T heard of another of these lakes alxmt fbi'ty yards 
across, and thei’e appear to be several on the hills on 
the east side of Rakb valley. Tliis valley itself is widl 
worth}’' of a visit, and may be conveniently ivached 
from Samos. The upper part of the valley of Samos 
is veiy richly cultivated, iKslonging chiefly to .small, 
but not impoverished farmers. Much fruit of various 
kinds is giwvn there, including, of course, grapes and 
currants. Beyond the valley of Samos the scenery 
becomes wdld, shut in by mural prrcipices, but still 
luxuriously wooded. The distant views, too, are .su- 
perb, and the Black Mountain rises rapidly at a very 
short distance, producing a fine contrast between its 
wild grandeur, and the soft venlurc of the low 
grounds. In the early months of spring, when snow 
still covers a large part of the Black Mountain, this 
part of the island is especially interesting. 
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The return from the Black Mountain to Argostoli 
is an easy task, and is very rapidly performed. We 
soon reach the valley of San Gerosimo, and then on 
rising to the hill beyond, the h^bour lies at our feet. 
The whole trip is a very pleasant one, especially when 
the traveller is fortunate enough to secure for his 
travelling companion so intelligent a man, and so 
good a mountaineer as the present Resident, who 
was kind enough to accompany me on the occasion 
of my visit. 



AN KARTHEN VESSKIi, WITH HANJ)LB AND SPOUT, 
PKOM THE CEMETERY BEHIND CRANEA. 
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Although the inhabitants of Ccphalonia devote them- 
selves greatly to the sea, and make excellent sailors 
and boatmen, they are also good cultivators of the 
soil; and the island is not without some few manufac- 
tures that should not be passed over without notice, 
since they seem capable of expansion. The countiy, 
like that in all the islands, is thinly peopled, and does 
not increase rapidly. It is in this respect soinewluit 
superior to Corfu, but not much. Thus the country 
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popuktion of Corfu in 1857 was 42,576, and that of 
Cephalonia 55,770, the area of the islands being re- 
spectively 227 and 311 square miles. 

The chief manufacture of Cephalonia at present 
may be Siiid to be Avine, and I employ the term manu- 
factured instead of grown with intention, inasmuch as 
there is at Ar^ostoli a company, chiefly of French 
shareholders, wo established themselves Avith the 
vicAv of immufacturing all kinds of Avines in the island, 
and exporting them as representing the various groAvths 
of France, Spain, Portugal, and the Khine. 'This 
first intention has been, I believe, modified, and an 
effort will be made to create a taste for the genuine 
produce of the vines of the country. There is no 
reason Avhy this should not succeed, for the soil and 
climate arc certainly not unfavourable. Being very 
different, hoAvever, from those of any of the great Avine- 
groAving countries, it is in the highest degree uidikely 
that the quality of the produce should be the same. 

A hirge breadth of laud is under Arine cultivation in 
this island, and the returns do not seriously vary, 
though since the bidium established itself, there has 
been alAvays more or less disease. The process of 
sulphuring is largely adopted, and the success is said 
to be complete. I observed that the grape "vine gene- 
rally occupies the higher parts of the hills and the less 
fovourable soils, the better aspects and richer soils 
being retained for tlie currant crop. Probably the 
Avant of a south aspect may prevent either grapes 
from attaining full flavour; but, at any rate, there is 
no want of saccharine matter in the ripened firuit if 
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one may jml^e by the body aiul flavour of the wine 
that is inud(! for common drinkinjr in tbe cotmtry. 
This wine is lieatlv, and tlu^ better kinds mix well 
with w'ater as a table wine. By imi>roved methods of 
maimtiiefurci ami attendin^f carefully to the fernuaitsi- 
tion, it is quite possible that the peculiar and slightly 
disagreeable flavour th(* Ionian wines wnendly j)ossess 
may be avoided ; and if so, they w<mld perhaps suit 
the English market better than some of the French 
wines, owing to their greater body. 

The culture ofthegraiK* vine in Cephalonia, and genc- 
ndly in the Ionian islands, is gcHxl and sensibl(>, w'ell 
adapted to the climatt* and .soil, and on the whole 
successful. The vines are pruned in Febrmuy and 
March, at wiiich time, ora little later, the grouml or 
the stones arouml them is moved with the hoe, and 
rai.sed in heaps; sometimes the heaps are round the 
roots and trunk of the vine, sometimes betw'«-('n tin; 
vines, leaving the roots bare : this is according to cir- 
cumstances. In May the ground is once more levelled, 
wiien the leav'es are out. lu June, the extremities of 
the young sh(x>ts are bi'oken off, and the trees an; 
then left to fruit. When the fruit is ripening, the 
bnmches arc lightly [»ow'dered over with sulphur. 
The grape vintage takes [ilace in Septendjer, genendly 
in the tlniil week. 

Th<; vines ar«; kt*pt very low, and the lower in i)ro- 
|W)rtion as tbe ground is mon; rocky. In some ]»laei‘s 
only two or tbrce buds of om; or tw'o of the last year’.s 
bniuches arc allowed to remain, the pruning being 
carried as far as i^tossible to check the tendency of 
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these almost rootless plants to branch unduly, in 
which case the plant w ll be weakly and the fruit poor. 
There can be little doubt that this rigorous prun- 
ing is absolutely essential, and is the result of long 
experience. It is stimige, however, to ride over the 
country when the vines luive been prepared, for in 
many cases one sees nothing but the merest stumps, 
and the tumed* up ground looks like small gravel 
heaj)s strewed over the coimtry. 

Although the culture of the vine is good, the ma- 
nagement of the ripe grajic for %vine is geneinlly very 
limlty. The grapes are nmghly and caralessly gathered 
by women and children, and carried in baskets to the 
])ress. They are left hea|)ed together for many days, 
and arc then iMpieezcKl with the skins, at first by the 
fe('t of men, and aftenvards by a screw. The must is 
fermented with the old husks of black grapes to deepen 
the colour, lllnck and white grapes are mixed to- 
gether; and little care is taken in any part of the 
manufacture. Systematic treatment seems quite \m- 
knoAvn. 

The must, when obtained, is put iuto pig skins, and 
carried on the backs of mules and donkeys to the 
tomis, where the fermentation is completed, either in 
casks or in vats of masonry. The better wines are, 
no doubt, somewhat more carefully made, and without 
the mixture of wdiite and purple grapes*, and some of 
these superior kinds are really veiy good. Only very 
small quantities, however, ai’e made, and of some kinds, 
of which samples wore sent to London to the Exhibi- 
tion of 1863, not a cask could be found for sale when 
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ordeml. A few years may see a great improvement 
in this mamifactuiv; aiul it would certainly be to the 
advantage of the islands if wine could become tm im- 
portant jirticle of exjwrt. Dr. Davy, ui s|H'aking of 
these wnes, comjMires them with Mai>«»la in its early 
stages; and it is not unlikely that the analogy is chiefly 
witii that growth. They <lo not seem to lie eonnecti’d 
by any [Kiints of ivseinblance either with luirfli Italian 
or S[>anish Avines; and still less do they resemble 
French and Gennan. 

Another product of Cephalonian industr- is a verj' 
pretty fidiric, manufactured by the people in soim* of 
the country A'illages out of the fibre of the alcK*. This 
is Avorked up into a kind of lace; and various articles 
of ladies’ dress, as collars, sleeA'es, &c,, an; the most 
Common and least costl)' manufactures. Larger < ibjects 
of dress, such as the kind of cloak called burnous, 
elegant table or toilet coA'ers, anti-macassars, and a 
fcAV other things, can also be obtained; but there is 
no place in the toAvn of Argostoli A\diere this lace is 
sold, and in order to obtain sjiecimens, notice must be 
sent to the villages in Avhich it is nuwle. Jlany very 
beautiful specimens AA'ere sent to the International 
Exliibition of 18G2, and Averc greatly admired, and 
readily purchased at high prices. Xo impulse seems 
as yet given to the production; but this, like many 
things, may come in time. At present, there i.s gene- 
rally a simple and oriental taste in the designs, Avhich 
adds to the beauty of these specimens of native lace. 
So fur as 1 am uAvare, the muuuhicture is confined to 
Cephalonia, and does not there extend beyond a few 
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villages not for from Argostoli. The ^oe is not much 
encouraged in any of the islands ; but I observed more 
in Ccphalonia than elsewhere. 

An ornamental kind of basket-work, and a consider- 
able variety of basket-work for common purposes, are 
made in many parts of this island ; but I was unable 
to procure specimens of the finer work, as the demand 
is too small to justify its being offered in the shops of 
Argostoli. A carpet, not unlike Turkey carpet, is 
also among the productions of the island. It is made 
in narrow strips, of a peculiarly complicated pattern, 
and is a useful matcml for various purposes. Like 
tli(! baskets, the better specimens of this weaving can 
only bo obtained by ordei’uig them beforehand. They 
are not pai’ticulai’l}’ cheap. 

A considerable number of boats aro built both 'at 
Argostoli, and also at Lixuin, on the opposite side of 
the hai'bour. The larger ships, however, that narigatc 
these waters, although belonging to and manned by 
Cephalouians, are built in Dalmatia. On the whole, 
Argostoli is a busy pkee, and prosperous. The streets 
and marine paiude are gay and lively ; but the shops 
are very poor, and exhibit little that has the smallest 
interest. 

The communication between Argostoli and Lixuri 
is carried on chiefly by feny boats of large size, which 
ar(i generally crowded with people, coming mid going. 
My OAvn trip across was performed in the health boat, 
which the Kesident was kind enough to place at my 
di8]K)sal during my visit. When the wind is fevour- 
able, the transit docs not take more tluui half an hour. 
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the (listjince hi infr between lour iui<l five miles. It is 
a invtty sail enouirli, the eoimtrv b< in;r pleasin;;, fhou^^h 
not strikinirlv beautiful. The harlnnir i*f Aroo-toli is 

1 ft 

closed on the east sitle by hills, which extend round 
to the gulf; and on the opjwsite the hills, though 
lower, are prt'ttilj' broken. After iwssing the low 
ffivund. where the water of the sea enters the earth 
and is utilised at the mills, we soon enter the main gulf, 
and Lixuri is sirti just o|>|)Osite. It is a picturesijue 
looking town enough, with a mole sind cjuay. and se- 
veral respectable juiblic buihlings. ()ne principal stack 
of buildings includes the courts of ju.'^tice, the town 
hall, and the e.xehange, and is handstunely built. It 
is a sort of sjpian" bungalow, with a vi*ry Avide bahauiy 
all round, and a large, centr.d staircase, leading to tlu^ 
various offices. Stairs and balcony 1 found ciDwded 
with jteople of all classes, elbowing each other in a 
friendly manner. Tin? back of this building forms 
one side of the market place, which, on the day of my 
visit, Avas croAvd<‘d Avith people buying and selling. 
Although in the middle of J.ent, I Avas surprised to 
see a fair shoAV of meat. ..Ml kinds of vegetable food, 
both in .season and out of .sea.<on, aa'us abundant ; and 
caviare aa'us equally so. The caviare us(‘d in tlu; islands 
is genei’ally from the Black Sea, and is not vei*}' good, 
being carelessly pre-seiwed. It i.s, Iioavcahm’, a main 
source of nourishment at this .seast)n, and is A ery freely 
eaten. It alAA’ays strikes me a.s curiously chanicteristic 
of the loAver tendencies of human nature, this endeavour 
to cheat oiie’.s-.self in the pgiTorniance of a religious 
ordinance. The injunctions and instructions on the 
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siiljjcrt sc(‘iii clonr onon^li, and simply deny the use 
(if suiiiiial CmkI at certain stiasons. It does not at first 
S(!eiii a very difficult task to define animal food ; but, 
jmictically, it proves to be so. And as wholesome 
food in warm climates is insufficient in cold climates, 
and all constitutions are not alike in this matter of 
food, a church interpretation has become necessary. 
In fact, it has been found in practice, that Europeans, 
at least, who have been accustomed to work on regular 
nourishing food, cannot and Avill not work without it. 
To escape, then, in some measurc, from the dilemma, 
th(; order is held not to be binding on travellers; so 
that a certain quantity of animal fix)d is always in the 
market, lint this is not enough. Thus it has happened 
that eggs are exempt; and in Greece caviare is an 
alhjwed finxl, enonnous quantities of it being eaten. 
Sometimes fish is pennitted, — sometimes forbidden. 
In Gi’eoce, some kinds of shell fish, and those not very 
tempting animals, the sea urchins, are regaided as 
vegetable food. Jt is difficult to say where the line is 
drawn. Certainly, on the whole, the Greeks tiy to be 
conscientious in this matter; but the tendency to self- 
deception is as strong with them as Avith other people ; 
and the detennumtion as to wh.at is animal tbod must 
be a sore subject for consideration. 

The. streets of Lixuri are inferior to those of Argos- 
toli, and the population is much smaller. There seems, 
however, a good deal of business doing, and the people 
look active and industrious. The shipping indicates a 
considerable amount of traffic, wliich must be chiefly 
confined to the pi*oductions of tlic island. The mole, 
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wliu'li is of ivcent constniotioii, hns cfmvcrhil ;i nuTf 
ojH*u roadstead into a <riK)d [Mirf, and rendered Lixuri 
independent i>f Arijostoli, wliieli it lornierly was not. 
As the cotintry around l/ixnri atlonls some of the l»est 
cn)ps of the island, and is highly eultivated, this is a 
matter of no small imjHwtanee; for .ships are aide to 
eome and tyo when* formerly lK»ats oidy eouhl apjiroaeh. 
In conjunetion with the nude is the custom house and 
sanitary estahlishment. 

Alwuit a mile to the north of Li.vuri are a few indi- 
cations of tlu- ancient IVlaseian and Girek city of 
Pale, one of those that sunvndered to Marcus Fid- 
Anus Avhen he attacked the ishuid of Cephalonia and 
besieged Samos. The modem tOAvn has perlmp.s been 
jiartly constructed of the stones used in the walls of 
this old city, and thus the fragments remaining are 
now only a feiA’ scattered bhx’ks. Pah; once .suect-ss- 
fulK' resisted an attack made Iw the JIace<lonian.s, and 
some coins are known Avhieh Avere coined there. J-]x- 
cept by the examination of these fi‘w antiquities 
nothing more can be discoAered of this place than 
may be gleaned by .studj’ing the Avtnks of Lliy, P<dy- 
bius, and Str.ibo; and neither of these .seeiiLS to do 
more tlain allude to its existence. 

X<jt far fmm Lixuri, on the coiist, is a moA’ing 
rock, of Avhich the |»eople are \’ery proial. I difl not 
go to Ansit it, as the trip Avould luiA'e re(juired more 
time than I had to spare; lait I leanu’d tlH^ partienlars 
by inriniry. It is a uia.ss of rock no doubt iidlen fi-om 
a cliff and balanced in the Avater, so that it rocks 
slightly Avith the motion of the water. Except being 
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partly under water, it probably dilFers little from the 
lo;(im stones elscAvIiero. 

The country near Lixuri consists chiefly of gjrpsum 
and gypseous marls, with much srjft chiy easily acted 
on ))y the water. It is intersected very deeply by the 
mins, and retains a grotesfjue appeai’ance during the 
inccssjint and mpid change that is going on. At two 
|X)iuts, one to the north and another to the south 
of Idxuri, there are sulphur springs. The former is 
strong, and has been celebrated for a long time for its 
curative properties. The other is less important ; but 
is occa.sionally resorted to by the Greeks after excesses 
at table. In addition to sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
of which the pcr-centage is small, it contains sul- 
phate of magnesia and a little carbonate of magnesia, 
which will help to account for its reputation. 

The other sulphur spring might be made much 
more imjxjrtant than it now is. It rises in a marly 
hill through highly inclined strata of gypsum mixed 
with black shales in large quantities, alternating with 
the nuirl. The spring is not strong, and no bubbles of 
gas escape; but the smell and taste of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in the water oozing out of the earth are 
veiy poweiTul. The colour of the water is pale- 
yellow, and films of sulphur float on its surfoce, cover- 
ing eveiything that the water lais been long in contact 
with. Dr. Da^'y found in specimens of the water as 
much as 17 cubic inches of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas in each 100 cubic inches of water, and sulphur 
Avas also suspended in it to a marked extent. It 
contains also a little carbonic acid, and both sulphate 
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of injisjnosia and snli»!iato of linn*. Af |m*sfiii tin* 
watfi* is suffoivd to tnlx with tlio niiii and is \v»-ak.‘iu d ; 
but if colli'ctod in a basin un»h>r slultor, it might 
probably Im? bottli*»! and oxportc>l with advantage. 

So strongly i!n[)ix*gnutoil is this wator with sulphur^ 
that its curative powers an> well kno^vu to the na- 
tives; and a church was fonuerly on the spot, where 
many minicles have bi’en performed. 1 his eliurcli is 
now’ in ruins. It is to be regretted tliat measures are 
not taken to make it ax'ailable for cutaneous diseases, 
tor which it is especially adapted. 

A large quantity of gypsum, generally crA’stalline, 
is found throughout the countiy near I.ixuri, and for 
the must part harder rocks are absent. Some of the 
hills are capped with plate.s of i-i-cemented shingle, 
wliich are hard and much cntcked, ami in many cases 
these cracks have become tilled with stalagmitic 
g}’])sum. 

Further to the north, about five miles from the 
tow’ll, are some cjuames of a iieculiarly soft limestone 
used for some of the public buildings in Argostoli, 
and veiy easily and clu-aply worked. A vertical fiice, 
at least 2.5 feet in height, is laid liarc along a length 
of several hundred yards. It is evident that bhaks 
of almost any required size could be obtained very 
clieajdy. It much resembles the [Malta freesttine, but 
is rather hardei’. 

A little further north than this (piarr}’, at the mo- 
nasterj’ of Jaffeo, on the w’est coast of the island, is a 
somewhat remarkable cavern opening from the sea. 
It is not very acces.sible, and is the more talked about 
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|M!)’l):i|)s bcjcjul.so it i.s rsmily visited. What is most 
r(!in:irkal)l(! about tins cavern, which is merely a recess 
in inclined stnita of limestone, about thirty feet high 
and of the same wdth, entering about forty feet, is 
the singularly high temperature of the air in the inte- 
rior. This is, however, probably only a result of its 
sheltered position, and the fiict that it serves as a sort 
of permanent ban^ck for goats and cattle. Its only 
o|)cning is to the south-west and south. 

The southern part of the promontory of Lixuri is 
a constant repetition of low hills of gjrpsum alternat- 
ing with .soft shale and marl. All this district is 
richly cultivated, and is ssiid to yield very fine crops 
of curnints, for although mere gypsum is poor enough 
in itself, the g}’pseous marls and shales decompose 
into rich .soils, and are constantly disturbed by every 
shower. In some phices a good jjotterj^ clay alter- 
nates with these marls, . but this of course does not 
helj) to produce a picturesque effect. On the whole, 
this part of the isliind is wanting in general interest. 

The climate ' of Ceplialonia differs from that of 
Zante, and it is worthy of notice, that although in the 
hirger island the mountain chain is so lofty as to be 
covered ^vith snow always more than half the year, 
there is no api)earnnce of the genersd temjMjrature 
being much affected by it. The currant-grape is 
ssiid always to ripen earlier in Cephalonia than 
Zante by at least a week; the aloe flourishes and 
flowers very early, and the prickly pear, when cul- 
tivated as a hedge, is very rapid in its growth. The 
neijrhbourhood of Argostoli is celebrated for its 
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melons, which "ww to enoinions siz(‘, nml j)oss('>is a 
rich flavour. AVhon k«*pt susjH*mli‘<l in a c<h)1 place, 
they will keep from tlie month of August (the time of 
ripening) to the following March, or ev’en April, with- 
out injury. 

On the other hand, the first snows that fall on the 
Black Mi>untain chill the air in Zante, and affect the 
climate of that island ; and the cold of Avinter is said 
to be more tiying and disagreeable in the smaller 
than in the larger island. 

Ccphalouia is not an unhealthy island. In tin; 
neighbourhood of Samos, the drainage that lias already 
been effected under the superintendence of the late 
Kesident, has so far improved the climate, that agues 
and marsh fevers are comparatively rare. At Argos- 
toli, the large tracts of flat marsh laud at the extre- 
mity of tlie harbour, Avhich at one time must have 
seriously affected tlie .salubrity of the climate, have 
also been greatly impiwed ; being now couvi'rted into 
pastures, separated by deeji drains that are not Ic-lt 
stagnant. No complaints are made of any want of 
health among the troops ; but as they are stationed 
outside the toAA'n, on the side furthest from these 
sAvamps, it might ea.sily be that they would not sufler. 
Lixuri is al.<o free from swamps in the immediate 
neighbourhood, though the villages at the extreme 
end of the gulf may inobably be less fortunate. There 
ai*e few swamps in the principal valleys iwirallel to the 
Black Mountain. 

The summer temperature in Cephalonia is certainly 
high. According to observations taken probably with 
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iinpcrfiict instruments in the year 1830, the mean 
summer heat is said to have been as much as 84'’Fah. 
in the plains; but in the cottage on the mountains, 
atul even in the valleys at the foot of the mountain, 
the air is much cooler. In the year quoted, the dif- 
fei'encc of temperature between the cottage and the 
hospital of Argostoli, averaged 16®. In all the islands 
there is a great difference between the towns and the 
country villages, and the latter, when not rendered 
{Kjisonous by miasma, must be more healthy, as well 
as much more convenient. 

Ce|)halonia is subject occasionally to severe storms, 
esjwcially about the time of the equinox. Shortly 
before my visit, and while I Avas in Santa Maura, 
th(;re had been a hurricane of the nature of a cyclone, 
Avhieli had swi;])t f)ver a part of the town and suburbs 
of Ai’gostoli, doing great damage. One of the bar- 
racks was so shaken and injured, that it was necessary 
to pull down the front AVidl; many roofs had been 
blown away, and upwanls of a hundred olive trees 
had been rooted up and destroyed. Fortunately the 
path of the storm was very narrow, and the duration 
short. On the same day were sevei'al shocks of earth- 
(piake, but they were not serious. Storms of this 
kind are not common ; but the position of the towi, 
near the extremity of a cul-de-sac, with hills on all 
sides, and a lofty mountain-range quite close, must be 
apt to bring high winds occasionally. 

The island also suffers from earthqtiakes; though it 
is generally said that in this respect it is interme- 
diate between Zaiitc and Corfu. As an illustration of 
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the jwrtial anti local natnrt' of tl»e propagation .>f the 
ourthqnake wave fmin islaiul to island, I may mt-ntioM 
that a sharp carthqusike felt in the western pu t of 
Santa Maura, alwut 5^ a.m., on the morning of the 
21st March, 1863, mid at the town tif Santa Maura 
about the same time, was represented at Argt)st«»li by 
two or thi*ee sliot^ks at various times during the day, 
not one of which could be distinctly identified witli 
that of Santa Maui-a. 

Gcncmlly, as tar as I could leani, all earthquakes, 
and not only those of comparatively small im|K>rtanee, 
ai*e propagated in an exceedingly capricious manner 
between the different islands. For a long tinu* Xante 
and Santa Maura were much more remarkalile for 
earthquakes thim Cephalonia; but lathady Ceiihalonia 
seems enjoying its shana 

There arc several interesting observations on record, 
which clearly show that the earthquakes in tin* Ionian 
Islands are not usually coincident in the iliffi'nait 
islands; but that each island is, to a great extiait, 
independent of the others in this resjiect. So long 
ago as in the year 1818, in the Hospital jounials kept 
at Ccplialoiiia and Zante, all the sensible shocks were 
tabulated, jind this record extends over two complete 
years and a quarter. During this time thirty distinct 
and -well-marked shocks wore recorded in Cephahuiw ; 
but in no case did the shocks in Xante, although nearly 
contemporaneous, absolutely coincide with them. Li 
most CiLscs an interval of .some days, mid almost always 
more than twenty-four hours, seems to have ehqwed 
b(;tween tin; times of tlu^ disturlianccs in tlie two 
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silthou;^h they are so near, that in these days of long 
range, a caimon shot fired from the one might reach 
to the other. 

It has been observed, too, that the same want of 
correspondence between earthquakes occurs on the 
mainland of Greece and Albania, where similar phe* 
nomcna arc also common. It is indeed evident that 
whereas a large area may be so &r connected under- 
ground that a very important shock originating at 
great depths shall be communicated rapidly in every 
direction, there may be smaller pulsations. These 
are not without some obscure relation, but are so fiir 
independent that each one only affects the ground 
diivctly above, and extends no fiirther at the time, 
though tlie same cause which produced one pulsation 
in one i>lace is able to produce other similar pulsa- 
tions at a little distance after a short interval. 

One other point is indicated by the small stock of 
statistical information 1 have been able to procure in 
reference to the distribution of earthquake shocks in 
this island. It is that the greatest number of shocks 
do not seem to have taken place there in the winter, 
and that the baiometer has not been affected during 
even a considerable shock. The evidence, though too 
small to be worth laying stress on, would also seem 
to show that more shocks have been noticed in calm 
than in rough wciither. 

Besides the esirthqmikes, there are other points of 
the physical geography of Cephalonia worthy of more 
careful attention than they have yet received, and 
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many of them are cloju*ly connected witli the geolo- 
gical stnictin’c of the island. The existence of the 
nuun central chain of the Black Mountains tuid the 
ni'arly jwirallel eaast ninges, each continuous for senne 
distance, though comiMinitively low, aix* beyond a 
doubt the causes t)f the princinal j)henoni(*na of drain- 
a«re ; but it is clear that the nature; of the ixck intlu- 
enees the irsult. Thus there aix no rivers pi*oj)erly 
so called, and iiwleed haixlly any stixains of any kind 
in Cephalouia, with the exception of that which rtius 
through the vale of 8aiuos, suul this, as 1 have ssii<l, 
almost diappears before it enters the gidf. This 
stream takes its origin in the small lake of Absitho, or 
lM)ttomless, which 1 have mentioned as an exampli; 
of those curious circular pits so common in all the 
islands. This pit is full of wat(‘r. Jt is alsmt two 
hundred yards in circumference, and surroundecl bv 
rugged hills of clay, conglomer.ite, and Siindstoiie. 

A short distance from this curious lake are the 
remains of tlie ancient city of I’ronos, Htth; visited, 
but showing .some fine (.■yclo})ean walls. J’ronos 
was the fourth of the ancient walled cities of Cepha- 
louia, and, acconling to J^olj bius, must have been the 
.smalh'St. It is situated amongst beautiful wocnled 
scen(;ry, and in a rich profusion of orchards, villages, 
and vineyards. The valley aibovi; Pionos, smd k-ad- 
ing to it, is described by J)r. Bavy sis not unlike 
Roslin, combining besiuty with si certain wildness and 
grandeur, walled in by mural {srecipices luxuriantly 
wooded. The views of Gixece and Ithaca are also 
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very charming. Not fer from Pronos a colony of 
Maltese ■was founded by Sir Charles Napier, but it 
does not seem to have led to any important result. 

Among the remarkable physical phenomena con- 
nected with Cephalonia are occasional sudden risings 
of the sea on its coast, apparently not connected with 
any near earthquake action, and confined to the 
nariwv ■waters in which they originate. One of these 
took place in the year 1827, when the sea rose ten 
feet, without any warning, on a fine calm night, 
moving lieavy masses of stone recently brought for 
the construction of the mole, and alarming the people 
greatly. Othons, on various jjaits of the coast, are 
roconU'd. They are not easily explained, and, until 
more detailed particulars ai*e known, it would be use- 
less to sjK'culat(i on the cause. Among the pemianent 
curiositij's of the gulf of Samos (in which the .sudden 
rise of the water just alluded to took place) is the 
outburst of a spring of fresh ^vater in the sea at a 
point about half way across from Samos to Pilaro. 
This goes on constantly; but can only be observed 
in calm weather, when the water is seen to rise a 
foot above the moan level. This is the more inte- 
re.stiug, as the bay is crowded Avith fish, who do not 
seem disturbed by this intrusion. 

On the same side of the island, but at the other 
extromity of tlie valleys of Samos and Rakli, is the 
district of Scahi, with its village of the same name. 
This portion of the island extends from the southern 
fiwt of the Black mountain to the sea, and is not 
much cultivated. “The soil is poor, the surface being 
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saudy, upon a stiff, clayey bottom, 'llie wlmle is 
nearly ovennm with torn, and the scenery is Ix'auti- 
fiil, owing to the profusion of shrubs and eveigreens, 
amongst which, in July, the rhododendron, with its 
beautiful and brilliant scarlet blossoms, mokes a de- 
lightful contrast. The remains of an ancient city are 
marked out here, by several ruins mid by the foundations 
and scattered fragments of a temple. There Jire also 
stone tombs cut in the rocks, and jHirtions of Roman 
baths, Avith a little temple adjoining, built of brick, 
'fhe baths are situated upon the left bank of the Im?< 1 
of a little stream that formerly ran into th(‘ sen close 
by, but is now dried up and its moutli choked with 
ssind. Tesselated pavi-ment is found all ar«)und. A 
considerable city seems once to have existed at Scala ; 
and a tradition is curivnt of a city, said to In* sunk 
under Avater, about three miles distant from tin; shore. 
Thert^ is a shad at this {loint, called /ca/ro/Sw, or the 
Ijad cape, on Avhich vessels have often been Aviveked.” 
As it is probable that the ruins of the old city of 
Samos extended at one time much further seaAA'ard 
than they do noAV, it has been suggested that the 
AA'hole of the south-eastern [>art of the island has been 
subject to depression on a large scale. IIoAA’-ever, it 
seems to have been piwed, by an expedition, made 
for the express purpose of determining the fact, that 
the shoal is nothing more than a ledge of smidstone 
rock, AA'ith no appearance AvhateA'er of ruins or ancient 
buildings. 

The proportion of land under cultivation in Cepha- 
lonia is verj’ small, probably not one-si-\th part of the 
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whole. There is no reason for this but the smallness 
of the population; for the people are not idle and com- 
munication is tolerable. I have said that the olive is 
better looked after than in Corfu; and I may add, 
that both grape and currant vines are cultivated with 
care and success in the valleys and on the sides of the 
lower hills. It is chiefly in the larger valleys and flats 
near the sea that there is opportunity for an important 
groAvth of other crops, and at these points there is 
generally more or less stagnant water during some 
part of the year; though on the whole the land must 
be regarded iis exceedingly dry. 

The cultivation of the lower parts of Cephalonia, 
especially of those tracts gained fi’om the water, and 
still existing as half swamps, is a matter that admits 
of improvement. The present Resident has suggested 
that the district lately recovered near Argostoli, at the 
head of the harbour, which is already large, and is^ 
steadily increasing, might be devoted partly to grass 
lands for the feeding of cows to replace goats, and 
partly to the growth of cotton. Samples of the finer 
kinds of cotton giwvn in the island from American 
seed, were sent to the International Exhibition, and 
very favourably reported on. It does not seem that 
the cultivation of cotton here involves any unhealthy 
exposure; and though the quantity of hmd adapted 
for the purpose is not very large, the climate appears 
particularly well fitted for ripening it. Further ex- 
periments on a larger scale may be necessary; but 
the question clearly involves considerations that ought 
not to be neglected. There should be no practical 
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(litKculty ill intrtHliicin/r a jk*w ^iirtick' of profitahU^ 
trade, aiid it iiii^ht Ik; ho|K‘d that such an innovation 
would be met at least half-way; but the Oreeks, and 
especially the Ionian islanders claiming to be Greeks, 
are not a jwople much given to new methods, and no- 
thing Init experiment can decide as to whether they 
ivill take to the novelty, or refuse to have anything to 
do with it.* 

Of the com crops cultivated in Cejihalonia, maize 
takes the jireoedence of wheat, as it especinlly .‘<uit.s 
those numerous hollows — half swamps at one periiMl 
of the year — into which the rain must soak, since it 
cannot mn oif. The maize crop does not fully ripen 
till towards the end of September; but the piDduce 
is large, more than two heads on each stalk not 
bemg imcommon. Besides the fruit, the leafy enve- 
lope of the head is much in use for mattras.ses. For 
this purpose it is well adapted; being ela.stic, veiy 
clean, and free from smell. The valley of Samos is 
the richest in the island for the growth of com. 

The country population of Cephalonia is at pivsent 
quiet enough, and apparently under good regulation ; 
but it has not always been so, and when excited, the 
people have frequently shown symptoms of great in- 
subordination. They are more independant than the 

• I may mention here that most of the Ionian islands have entered, 
to some extent, on the. cultivation of cotton. In the year 1860 the 
following were the quantities f^rown, according to rctunis made to the 
House of Commons, and published in 1862. Zante, 8,721 lbs. ; Cerigo, 
8,fXlfJlbs.; Cephalonia, 4,250 lbs.; Corfu, 2.730 lbs.; Santa Maura, 
1,600 lbs. Ccpbalouia has since then increased much more in propor- 
tion than the other islands. 
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j)(H)j)l(; of Corfu, but not at all less ignorant. In poli- 
tical matters they have shown a tendency to oppose 
the existing authorities, even without a shadow of 
reason; and during the unfortunate disturbances of 
1848, when the Lord High Commissioner of the day, 
Lord Seaton, had in some measure yielded to the 
wishes of the people, and had granted more self- 
government tlian had previously been enjoyed, he 
was rewarded by a mad attempt at insurrection, which 
had it succeeded even for the moment, might have had 
serious results. On this occasion the villagers had 
been inoculated ■with the republican fever then raging 
in ICuropo, and armed with a great ■variety of weapons a 
number of them determined to attack the capital. The 
state of feeling was well known to the Resident (the 
Bamn d’Everton), and the troops wei"e kept in readiness 
<luring the night preceding the attack. In the morn- 
ing, when it was thought the danger had passed, and 
whilst some of the men were taking rest, and others 
preparing their food in the different bai’racks, a mes- 
sjige came to the Resident to say, that a large body of 
riotei's Avcrc actually on the imd, and then close ' 
to the town. Rno^sving the ■vital imjwrtance of check- 
ing the movement before it should become very se- 
rious, the Resident sent for the soldiers, smd found 
them dispersed, so tliat probably hatf jm hour would 
elapse before they were ready to act. Fortmiately, 
the only access to the to^vn from the east, Avithout 
innking a very long detour, mvolves cressing the 
causeway and bridge, the approach to Avhich is defen- 
sible by a few men. Collecting therefore, at the in- 
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stunt, the amiecl [wlice imd the guard, he marched 
off with them to keep the bridge, and thus prevent ac- 
cess to the town. lie made the aj^peal, so vigorously 
expressed by Macaulay in his well-known ballad : — 

“ I, with two more to help mo. 

Will hold the foo in play 
In yon strait path a thousand 
jMay well be stopped by tluroe. 

Now who will stand on cither hand, 

And keep tho bridgo with me?’* 

There was no lack of replies to this summons ; and 
the brave, though simdl btxly, reached the uarmw way 
before the riotci’s. Their advance, thus met by a small 
body of disciplined and determined men, did indeed 
make an attack, but was easily Ix'aten back without 
much loss, and time was thus given for the twops to 
form. Many prisoners were taken, and several of the 
ringleaders were punished. Unluckily, Lord Seaton 
was soon aftenvards removed, and Avas replaced by a 
governor, who was more fond of personal }X)pularity 
than careful to understsind the real state of s<x*iety, 
and distinguish political feeling from mere brigandage. 
The movement in question was much more one of bri- 
gands than of political victims. He allowed the prisoners 
to escape without punishment; imd the result of this 
ill-timed leniency induced other troubles, during which 
several of the native residents, living in remote parts 
of the island, were murdered by the peasants, insti- 
gated by some of the demagogues who pretended to 
desire union with Greece. The Lord High Commis- 
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sioner himself foolishly and quite needlessly proceeded 
to the spot where the troubles had taken place, and 
was tired upon by the rabble. He was forced to admit, 
that “the only body of men kno^vn to be in arms 
against the government was a gang of robbers and 
assassins, whom it was impossible to dignify by the 
name of insurgents.” Even after this, the real origi- 
nators of these disgi’aceful scenes were allowed to es- 
cape; and the result was seen in the first assembly 
elected after this event, when all the demagogues and 
the most infamous of the libellers, who had been pu- 
nished by his predecessor, were sent to Corfii to beard 
the Lord High Commissioner in his very palace. 

This little episode of Cephalonkn politics may be a 
useful indication of the state of popular feeling — of the 
facility with which disturbances and misunderstandings 
arise — of the absence of harmony that has long existed 
between the peasant population and the institutions 
by which they are governed — and the difficulty there 
would be in permanently settling a people subject to 
such outbursts. At present, it may be said that the 
ishmdera are perfectly quiet, and have no causes of 
complaint; but the smallest unpopular act of the pro- 
tecting government would inevitably light a spark 
which would rapidly be fiinncd into a flame of rebellion 
by some of those troublesome and dangerous charac- 
ters to be found in every community. Even so slight 
a matter as the endeavour strictly to carry out the law 
for the preservation of the public property in forests, 
might, and probably would, bring about a small re- 
bellion. 
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And although nt present even-handed justice Is dealt 
to all (and this is fully appreciated), it must be ad- 
mitted, to the disgrace of our couiitiy, that such has 
not always been the case. Giving too much ix)wcr 
into the hands of the old oligarchy, and shutting their 
eyes to the almost inevitable coiisquences, the autho- 
rities fop a long time chose to govern indiractly by 
this oligarchy instead of looking out for the right 
men to fill important posts. A great deal of injustice 
has certainly been committed by the nominees of the 
English goveniment that no Englishman at head 
quarters had the smallest idea of. Still loss has the 
English public been awara of the details of [irocced- 
ings carried on here m the name and with the [lower 
of the law. 
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'* Fair is Zacynthus ; lovdy over shono * 

To the bright cast, up'heaved Laoinion.” 

Tusoobititb’ IdulU, ir. 

Welcome, Zat^thus, welcome are thj shades 
Thy Yiae*chid hills, and deep sequester’d glades ! 

• • * • 

Sure ’tis enchantment bids the prospect rise, 

Like some bright &iry vision, to my eyes : 

On every side what varied beauty charms! 

Ucro the throng’d city spreads her crescent arms ; 

To her white bosom woos the sweUing tide^ 

And rises on the mountain’s shelvy side. 

« Tow’ring iar above their little state 
Scopb with conscious majesty elate 
Lifts to the skies his consecrated head. 

• • t 

Hard his foot, where rolls the turbid main, 

Cheri unfolds her wild and marshy plain ; 

Uigh rugged cliffs the barren spot surround, 

And steams sulphureous issue from the ground ; 

And pitchy springs, that quickly seek to hide 
In subterranean course their murl^ tide, 

Till distant from the shore again th^ rise 
And tinge the billow with their varying dyes.” 

Eoralwiect, 
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ZANTS— DISTANCE FROM CEFHALONIA— MEANS OF COMMUNI- 
CATION-STEAMERS AND PASSENGERS— THE GREEKS ON 
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SWAMPS TOWARDS CHIERI BAY— CHARACTER OF THE ZAN- 
TIOT8— ANTIQUITIES OF THE ISLAND. 

Fbom Argostoli to Zaiite city is about forty miles; 
but from Cape Scala, the southerly point of Cepha- 
Ionia to Cape Skinari, the northernmost point of the 
island of Zante is only eight miles; so that the trip 
from one island to the other is always within view of 
the island, and generally quite close to the coast. 

The views of Cephaloma, obtained while sailing 
down the Gulf of Argostoli, and crossing the channel 
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that sepirates tlie two islsmtls, are gciuu’jilly fine, 
owing to the vicuiity of the lilack Mountain, which 
rises in frowning majesty almost from the coast, with 
extreme abruptness, capped with snow, tmd stivaked 
here and there with broad white vertical lines, mark- 
ing the course of torrents. This is by far the best 
point of view of the mountain, which from almost 
every other direction, is comparatively tame, o^^^ing 
to its great length compared Avith its height, and the 
absence of a prominent peak at the summit. 

The south coast of Cephalonia is not very bold or 
picturesque. Three quaint looking rocks, shaped lik(> 
cheeses, rise out of the "water near its soutliern ex- 
tremity, and the shore, seen from a distance, is studded 
with cultivated patches. This pai*t of the island, 
though thuily peopled, and much of it left Avithout 
any kind of cultivation, is apjrai’eiitly \'eiy fertile. 

The steamers that iniu doAvn from Coidii, touching 
at the Ionian Islands, proceed on beyond Zante, 
touching also at seveiu,! of the Greek islsinds, and 
finishing their voyage at Constantinople. The num- 
ber of first class passengers is small, for the fares ai’c 
very high; but the deck is generally croAvded, and 
one thus obtains an insight into Greek life, that Avould 
elseAvhere require a good deal of trouble and incon- 
venience to secure. Lookuig doAvn from the eleva- 
tion of the quarter deck, on the mass of 'human beings 
and rags beloAV, one is apt to fancy at first that they 
must all be in miserable plight, and one Avonders how 
they can have obtained funds for the long journey 
some, at least,- are taking. In feet, however, many of 
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them have pockets well lined with gold, and are rich 
enough to carry on a considerable tiuffic. They come 
on board with many bundles tied up in bedding, large 
outlandish boxes painted with all the colours of the rain* 
bow, and such arms as they can obtain, or are allowed 
to wear. There seems to be some mutual understand- 
ing amongst them, and it is only the better classes that 
occupy the comfortable warm comers* and the soft 
planks near the chimney; the rest herd towards the 
fore port of the ship, and only creep round now and 
then to look about them. Women and children are 
very rare. Travelling seldom involves the removal of 
his femily to a Greek ; and, indeed, there would be no 
object to be obtained by incurring such an expense as 
indulging the roving propensities of the female part 
of the population, if they were allowed to possess such 
feelings. 

My trip from Argostoli to Zante was amusing 
enough in the scones of life it presented. One stout 
and mther handsome middle-aged man, has taken up 
his quarters close to the steps leading down from the 
quarter deck to the main deck. He has packed round 
hun his bedding, and some carpet bags — ^the lighter 
part of his baggage — and sits on the ground, sur- 
rounded by his wealth on three sides, and having a 
comfortable place for his back. He is evidently a 
fellow who studies what is good for his own comfort, 
and means to make the best of his position. Squatted 
cross-legged, with his knees fer apart, he is just think- 
ing of diimcr, for it is past eleven, and no doubt his 
appetite is sharpened by the sea air. By his side are 
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several passengera; some in Oi'oek costume, othei’s in 
very shabby and misatistiictoiy imitations of llu; ugly 
western fashions of dress. Oiwiiioxt him is fast aslei'p ; 
but in a digniiied Turkish way; and 1 don't tliiuk 
anybody will disturb him after looking at his face. A. 
thii-d is doubled up in a singular fashion, and has 
packed himself into a kind of box-shaped n cess, a 
great deal shorter than himself. Tf he stajs there, 
long enough he "will be hardly able to num* ; but I. 
suppose he likes it. Another is stretched out, anus 
and legs all flying, and covei’s the boiler case, close to 
the fmmcl. He looks exhausted, and s(*ems also 
asleep. I should think that between the sun which 
shines fiercely u[X)n him, and the boiler, which has 
nuide the iron pLites so hot that one hardly likes to 
touch them with the hand, he will be sufticieutly dricnl 
before long to take his place as a mummy. I'ach of 
these good fellows is happy in his way; but certainly 
his way would not be mine ; for tlw' deck is by no 
means clean, and the prospect of fleas and other com- 
panions is too lively to justify me in eariying on my 
researches any nearer. But I am well placed, looking 
over the rail on the group below me. 

My friend, the hungry Greek, attracts me again. 
He has begun to dine. Between his widely-expanded 
knees is a large saucer full of very thick, muddy- 
looking oil, such as one sees flo^ving from the press in 
the last stages of oil-makmg. It is yellow, and very 
unsightly; but he approves of its flavour. In one 
hand he has a large piece of black bread, and by his 
side arc about a dozen small onions, besides one parti- 
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culur onion of the most /jigmitic dimensions. I have 
novel’ seen a Spanish or Portuguese onion so large, 
and, if one might judge by appearances, it was of far 
liiglier flavour tlum those delicate luxuries. My 
friend tlirusts a jiieco of bread into liis mouth, and, 
while masticating it, he breaks off part of the large 
onion, dips it and rolls it well about in the saucer 
ivith liis linger and thumb, and then carefully intro- 
duces tliat also, not soiling his beard and moustache 
more than can be helped. Presently, one of the small 
onions, after being exjiosed to a similar preparation, is 
dtivoured, stalk and all, and is followed by another 
lump of bread. But it is not eaten hurriedly. The 
Avliite root of the onion well dipped goes down first; 
then a part of the stalk, and histly the extremity; all 
being oiled beforehand. Occasionally the bread is 
dipped in oil to heighten the flavour. Presently, the 
first lump of bread having disappeared, ho takes out 
his knife, cuts off another largo slice, and begins 
agam. 

There is no doubt that tliis man is boimd for Con- 
stantinople, and has a large proportion of his tempo- 
ralities Avith liim. There is a huge basket of bread 
and onions by his side that avUI look .very small before 
he arrives, and, unless the weather is very un&vour- 
able, he wiU enjoy himself greatly, and perhaps not 
inse from his conicr a dozen times. He will eat, and 
sleep, and be happy. 

Shall I attempt to describe his dress as far as I can 
discover it from his appearance? I Avill do so con- 
scientiously. Be it remembered that the month is 
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March, and the weather remarkably line. The air 
comuiff doAvn from tlie mounfciiiis is a little fresh, but 
the sun is very liot. No one on the (|nartc‘r-dcck 
could bear an over-coat or cloak. 

The inner p:imneut, which 1 can detect l)y unmis- 
takable evidences at the wrists and JU‘ck, must be a 
thickly knitted cotton under-shirt — a kind of jersey, 
closely fitting. It is veiy brown indeed Avhere visible, 
but 1 do not imagine that to be its natural colour. 
Over it is a sailor’s pale blue check shirt, one shade 
less filthy. The trousers, t(‘rminating at the kiuH*, 
are of the usual baggy .sort, and of the usual blue 
mat('rial, but so marvellously patclu-'d that 1 don’t 
svippose one particle; of the original material reimuns. 
Even the i>atchcs have long since lost all colour; but 
they ai’e recognised by their different shades, thej 
results of age and Avear. j!ily friend’s legs ai’e encased 
in coarse; AveAolleii stockings, ovei’ Avhich Avarin .se)cks 
are drawn, enid his feet are cove;r('el AA^ith tin; usual 
Clree-k slipper, lie has a thick Avexdle'u uiiele'r- waist- 
coat, and a .seceaiel Avaistcoat or jacket Avith le)ng 
sle;eA’’cs brakled and oinainented rounel the edges. Of 
course he has a broad and long silken sash tAvisteel 
round his middle, for thi.s is neces.sary to hold his 
knife and all sorts of tivetsures; it is, in fact, his 
pocket. Over all he has a coat lined Avith shee;p- 
skm ; and by his side I see a broAvn capote Avith a 
hood intended to thi’OAV off tmy amount of rain to 
which a man may be expensed. On his head is the 
usual tight-fitting red cap and tassel. 

All this time, Avhile I have been jotting doAvn the 
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particulars of his dress, dinner goes on, slowly, as if 
he felt that there was ample time for everything, 
and with manifest gusto. As he advances with his 
meal he finds that he can afford to be luxurious, 
and instead of merely dipping the onion, he dips his 
bi*e{id into the saucer more frequently than at first, 
and allows the crumbs to accumulate there. Pre- 
sently he rolls up all these well-soaked crumbs into 
a little ball and neatly inserts them within his lij)s 
with his finger and thumb. This is done with an 
air, as if he felt that he lias a right to enjoy this 
small exti’avagance. But now the time has come 
to wash down tlui meal. Tic dives into the recesses 
of his large and well-stored bag, and. slowly brings 
out a gigantic black bottle, slnqied like a wine-bottle, 
but holding at least a gidlon. With a small rag 
greatly worn and much torn, but which is probably 
well aceustomed to its work, he wipes carefully his 
moustache and his hands, and then the bottle sloivly 
rises into the air. Large as the bottle is, the neck 
is veiy narrow, and the ivine gurgles slowly and 
pleasiintly over his pabite and down his throat for 
a considerable time. He then gathers up the frsig- 
ments, takes a small frsigment more of bread to soak 
up the oil in the saucei’, pours carefully into his 
mouth the fcAV drops that remain, and puts back into 
his l)ag part of the large onion that he had not 
eaten. He picks up a few straggling bits of root of 
the onion, rises slowly, and throws them over the 
bulwarks into the sea as a sacrifice to Neptune, then 
blows his nose grandly, in a primitive fashion; also 
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for the benefit of Neptune, takes a turn round liis 
pirt of the shij) as if to start digestion, but soon 
retunis and re-seats huuselt oil his inattiiiss to enjoy 
the rejMjse he ha so well earned. A cigarette watts 
hun sloAvly into the realms ot bliss, and he has no 
more to think of till the time comes round for the 
next meal. 

It must not be sup^xised tliat all the Greeks arc 
fat, well fed, and Avarmly clothed. This Avas the 
Dives, and close by avus a Lazjirus also, as, indeed, 
is generally the case in this Avoidd. lie Avas a jioor- 
looking Avrctch, thin, blue, and cold, Avith only a 
scanty covering of the coarsest canvas and a ca^iotc. 
The latter he constantly Avears, because he has no- 
thing else to keep off the smi or min; but in it he 
resembles a most melancholy Robinson Crusoe. Many 
such poor feUoAvs go about from isLind to ishmd. 
They certainly maimgo to Ih’^e and travel, but the 
living must be of the coarsest kind; and I suppose 
the travelling does not cost much. 

The appearance of Zantc from the north is that of a 
loAV island enclosed in a scmi-ch’cle of high hills richly 
covered Avitli Avood, the plains also being riclily culti- 
vated. And this is a correct general account of the 
island. The hills are of very different elevation, many 
of them loftier tlian one at first unagines, and they 
are not really monotonous, as they include more than 
one range. Practically, the whole of the western 
part of Zante is hilly, and even mountainous; the 
Avestem slopes are not cultivated, and there is not 
much cultivation even on the (.*astern slopes of the 
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higher hills. All the lower hills, however, on the 
east of the island are covered with growing crops 
from top to bottom, and the whole of the lower 
ground is under tillage, and yields large and veiy 
valuable agricidtural results. 

There is only one important hill on the east side 
of the island. It is Mount Scopos, at the south- 
eastern extremity. The smaller hills, such as that 
behind the toAvn of Zante on which is the castle, and 
some others at various points, are very distinct in 
all respects frem the westeni mountain chain. The 
higliest point in the island is tOAvards the northern 
end. It is called Mount Vrachiona, and is consi- 
dered to be 2,300 feet above the sea. Scopos is about 
1,500 feet. 

The coast of Zante, from Cape Skinari almost to 
Crionero Point where Zante Bay commences, is bold 
and fine, though the cliffs are not lofty. About four 
miles fiDm the cape is a curious phenomenon not very 
easily visite'd, and knoAvn in the island ns the grease 
Avell. It is a spring of a peculiar fluid mineral, appa- 
rently issuing tWnn beloAV a considerdblc depth of 
Avater in a small cavern aboxit t.AVo miles from a flat 
])art, of the coast called the Salines. This spring can 
oidy be visited from the sea, suid Avhen the Aveather 
is perfectly calm. During my stay in the isLmd I 
had no opjwrtunity of investigating the conditions, 
and as I found no one who could give me much 
information on the subject, I think it AAWtli Avhile 
to give the minute and careful statement of Dr. Davy 
nither than either [jass by so singular a phenomenon 
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without notice, or give u less complete statement from 
the results of hnjJerfect obseiwations and inquiiy. 
Dr. l)a\y’s visit took place in August, 1824. From 
time to time since then various i^ersoiis have exa- 
mined the phenomena in a general way, but 1 know 
of none Avho Iwive given a nioi*e detailed account, 
or more satisfactoiy explanation. I was, indeed, in- 
formed by Count Nicholas Koma, who is very fami- 
liar with the natur.d histor}' of his island, that, in 
his opinion, the issuing fluid was a kind of nai>htha. 
Certainly, judging by Dr. Da\y’s OAvn statement, 
it W'ould seem much more likely that some mineral 
oil is the exudinif fluid than thiit it should be de- 
rived from sea-weed or animal mattca*. 

Dr. Davy says, “the morning was veiy favour- 
able for the boating excumon, the sea but slightly 
ruffled by a very gentle norih-west breeze. AV'e em- 
barked at tlie Salines, and when we had ap])rojiched 
witliin about a (juarter of a niUe of the cliff from 
wlience the spring issues, we perceived the smell of 
8ul])lmretted hydrogen, and veiy soon after we saAV 
white flakes and particles floating in the sea which 
thickened so much in nearing the source as to render 
the water quite Avhite. The odour and the Avhite- 
ness of the sea guided us to the pi’incipal spring, 
Avliich is situated in a small cave formed by lime- 
stone cliffs of moderate height. The cave is skirted 
on each side by projecting perpendicular rocks; its 
roof is shelving, pretty lofty at its mouth, but ra- 
pidly declining, so that a boat can only enter a few 
yards — cannot reach its extremity, Avhich may be 
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about twenty-four yards. About the middle of the 
cavern, or mther, I should say, as far as the boat 
could enter, the depth of the water was about 12 
feet. This was ascertained by letting down the an- 
chor. The water felt veiy cold where we sounded ; 
its temperature was 62 degrees, the sea at a dis- 
femce Avas 78 degrees, and the air under the aAvning 
of the boat 81 degrees. To explore the innermost 
part of the cave it was nccessfuy to leave the 1)oat, 
and have recourse to swimming. It proved a very 
dissigrcciible tiisk, partly from the coldness of the 
Avater, and still more from its stench. I was in- 
duc(,‘d to undertake it Avith the hope of discovering 
.sonietliing interesting, but my observatioiLS Avere 
chiefly negati\’^e. I could observe no appearance of 
air-bubbl(;s ascending, and no distinct gush of Avater; 
and the teiri2)eKiture of the Avatcr imvards did not 
increase. It Avas fortunate in this msli attein 2 )t that 
the sulphuretted hydrogen Avas not more freely dis- 
engaged; if it had been, in all probability it Avould 
have 2 )roved fatal. As it Avas, I rt:turued to the bosit 
Avith very disagreeable sensations, and Avas 2)resently 
seized Avith jjiu’ging and vomiting, Avhich I mention as 
a caution to otliers. The Avails of the caveni Avere 
either covered with gmai sea-Aveed, or with a dead- 
Avhite incrustation, the latter predominant. The cur- 
rent of Avater jjrocceding from the caveni Avas Avell 
marked by the outwiu’d movement of the flakes and 
particles of white matter suspended in it. 

“ With some difficulty, owing to the specific graAnty 
of the Avliite matter differing very little from that of 
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salt water, I collected sutHcieut for examination. 
The following are the results of my experiments on 
it, made after my rctiini to the town of Zante, and 
also on the incrustation on the rock and on tlie Avater 
itself. These expei'hnents Avei*e not so minute ns I 
could lisive Avished, oAving to my limited means; 
the results, hoAVCA’er, Avere very distinct. I shall 
conunence Avith the matter Avhich gives a peculiar 
clianicter to the Avater, and Avhicli lias been impix)- 
pei‘Iy considered as a kind of minei-al grease. It is 
nearly milk-Avhite, tasteless, and after exposure for a 
short time to the air it loses the odour of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and has no smell. It is of a gelatinous 
consistence; examined Avitli a lens, it has the appear- 
ance of a delicate semi-tKmsparent membmne, studded 
Avith Avlute particles. It is heavier than Avater, as it 
is indicated by its sinking readily, Avhen jAcrfectly 
quiet. It is, hoAvcA’cr, even more readily suspended, 
Avhen agitated, shoAving that its specific graAuty is not 
much greater. Exposed to the air tiU diy, it ap^xiars 
in the form of a thin, light, yelloAV pellicle, of some 
toughness. This pellicle before the bloAV-pipe par- 
tially fuses; it bums Avith a blue flame, emitting a 
strong smell of sulj)hm’eous acid, and leaves a coal 
of its OAvn tbnn, which is easily reduced to an ash, 
Avhite, very small in quantity, and consisting chiefly 
of lime. Dilute acetic acid does not dissolve the 
peculiar matter: it renders it, hoAvever, more trans- 
parent. Strong nitric acid impirts to it a yelloAV 
tinge; Avhen heated it dissolves itsloAvly, and sulphuric 
acid is formed. 'Concentrated sulphuric acid appears 
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to dissolve it rapidly; a little white powder remains, 
which is chiefly sulphur. A solution of acetate of 
lejul renders it more opaque and heavier, judging 
from its sinking more mpidly in water. Subjected 
to heat in a retort, connected with a pneumatic appa- 
ratus, the products weie a fet that had an oflensive 
empyreumatic smell, unmixed with that of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen; a yellowish fluid, in which sulphur 
was suspended; and a residue of coal. The fluid 
had an empyreumatic smeU, similar to that of the 
gas ; and tested by a strong solution of caustic soda, 
it affoixled indications of the presence of ammonia. 

“ From these results, it appears tluit the matter in 
question consists of two substances, — of sulphur, and 
of another akin to animal mucus, or to animal albu- 
m(m, and very analogous to Bar<igine, or that matter 
Avhich exists in the sulphureous water of Bareges, 
which I have submitted to a few experiments, the 
results of which tolerably accord -with the preceding. 
The specimens of rock which I brought from the interior 
of the cave were of two kinds; both were varieties of 
limestone ; one resembling indurated duUk, the other 
ciystallinc, and moi’e rosembling marble. They were 
both composed of cjirbonate of lime, and continued a 
very minute portion of alumine. I could not detect 
in them any sulphur, nor did they emit smy smell of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, when in the act of solution. 
These remarks do not apply to their surfiice; for they 
were supci’ficially incrusted with a light yellowish 
matter, which, on examination Avas fomid similar to 
tlie peculiar substances in the water; the oply differ- 
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once noticed was, that when subjected to distillation, 
the ffas diseiijiawd was not tree from the odour of 
sulphuretted hydi'oj^eii. 

“ A specimen of Avater taken from the cave Avas of 
considerably less specific gi-.ivity than that of the 
AAnter of the sea adjoinuig; its specific gr.ivity Avas 
10lvl03. Jlesides the animal-like matter and sulphur 
suspended in it, and the sulphurc'tted hydrogen dis- 
solved in it, it contained pretty much carbonate and 
sulphate of liuu!. As the sulphureous spring luse in 
the sea, and its AA'^aters Avere mixed Avith those of the 
sea, it necessiirily contained the common higredients 
of sea-Avater. 

“ Besides the caA'ent I haA"c described, there are 
one or tAVo more in the neighlx)urhood, siniilai’ly 
situated in the cliffs, yielding the same kind of Avater. 

“ These spnngs have been long knoAvn to the in- 
habitants; and it is stated by F. Sauveur, in his ac- 
count of the Ionian Islands, that the natives of Xante 
are in the habit of collecting the peculiar product of 
them, when tlu’OAvn up on the short*, and a[)plying it 
as a remedy to the cutancotis diseases of their catth;. 
This Avas not confirmed by those I had an opportunity 
of qucstionuig on the sjwt. If it has ever been col- 
lected, as F. Sauveur states, it Avas probably in a moist 
state, and Avhen entangled and suspended, as it Avere, 
in the froth and foam of the Avaves. 

“ The origm of the animal-hke substance is not a 
little mysterious. M. Longchamp, in his Memoir on 
Bareges, read before the Academy of Sciences, in 1833, 
does not even offer a conjecture respcctmg it. Various 
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conjectures, no doubt, may be entertained on the sub- 
ject. To me it appears most probable that it is of a 
vcgetoble nature, a species of raucor, or perhaps of 
tremella, somewhat analogous to tliose found in thy 
suljJiureous springs of Aix, in Savoy, and described 
by Saiissure. There they giwv on the basin and 
rocky channels of the Avaters ; their mucous filaments 
arc impregnated Avith sulphur, and are liable to be 
detached. Perhaps the Zante springs flow through 
conccided caverns, to Avhieh air may have access in 
suflicieiit quantity to alloAV of the gi’owth of sucli 
plants ; and they may be destitute of colour, from the 
e.xclusion of light; and in favour of this notion, I 
may mention that, on the rocks in the neighbourhood 
miller Avater, I observed Avhat appeared to be a species 
of trenuJla, growing abundantly. In my notes, taken 
at the time, I have called it a soft velvetty species of 
sea-Aveod, perhaps an uh'a, to wliich adhered slightly, 
and might easily be detached, a kind of gelatinous 
inattei-, not unlike that accompanying the suljihur 
from the caveni. I collected a portion of it Avith the 
intention of examining it, but neglected to do so. If 
the gelatinous matter just alluded to Averc found to 
alibrd a/ote or ammonia, and to haA^e the principal 
jiroperties of the animal-like substance in question, 
strong coiifinnation Avould be obtained that the origin 
of both is similar.” * 

Leaving this curious sjnhig and its histoiy at some 
distance, we approach the Bay of Zaiite. It is small. 


* Davy’s Ionian Islands and Malta, vol. i. p. 147. 
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und not. vorj'^ shcltorod, bnt wondorfiilly ]>ic(iM*('sqiu*. 
It lies at tlio foot of a stirp liill, which is i rowiu'd 
with the castle, and bi-oken off in the most sin^julsir 
(nanncr by a chasm, sjiid to have been produced by 
an earthquake; but of which the fmeture is con- 
stantly k(*pt fivsh and clean by the rain. It stretches 
fill* aAvay on each side, ha^^ng an appearance of treater 
magnitude even than Corfu, and far (‘xceeding in style 
and variety of its jmblic buildings, any of the islaiul 
ca 2 )itals. TIun’e is a mole and small harbour, and 
near the landing-pLice a large squjire. The streets 
are numerous, wide, dec(‘ntly paved, and full of shoi)S ; 
they are covered with arcades, as in Italy, and built 
hi tolerably regular style. The Strada ^Mariiifi is not 
very extensive; but is reidly handsonu^ in its noble 
quay, its wide mid, and its beautiful churches. The 
market place is handsome, and well filled; the pi^ople 
chci'rful and lively, and crowding the streets. 

Zantc contrasts favourably with all the other cities 
of the Ionian Islands. It is more unifonn, and has 
more characteristic features than Corfu, and if we 
except the l*alace, it is quite equal to that city in its 
public buildings. Not being enclosed or fortified, it 
has expanded more naturally than Corfu, and has not 
the jX)or suburbs of the meti’ 0 ]X)Iis. There are in it 
many fine old Venetian houses still inhabititd by the 
families in whose jKissession they have been for centu- 
ries, and these give it an air of solidity and respecta- 
bility that is not felt elsewhere. The native population 
of Zante in 1860 was returned as amounting to 38,183, 
of whom more than half are resident in the town. 
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Although the Zantiota, like the other islanders, re- 
fciin the Greek church as their national religion, and 
there are no churches or priests of other persuasions 
in the country villages, the number of Roman Catholics^ 
in the town is considerable. They have several 
churches, some of which are handsomely built and 
decorated. But the Greek churches are especially 
line. Constructed as usual in the oblong form of a 
classical temple, and without much extcinal or archi- 
tectural beauty, they are still well proj)ortioned and 
lofty, and even grsind in their internal proportions. 
The screen that separates the choir from the nave is, 
as in other modem Greek churches, complete to the 
ceiling, and tliis of course takes off from the effect of 
the interior; but the northern or women’s gallery is 
kept comparatively low, so that the eye takes in the 
whole of the rest of the roof. This is usually richly 
decorated with much gilding and good paintings, and 
in good taste. The carving of the stalls is old, and 
very good. The chief pictures on the screen are well 
2 )ainted, and offer nothing ridiculous or offensive to 
good taste, and the leaving of the floor is rich. On 
the whole, these churches afford a far more ifleasing 
notion of the so-called orthodox church than any 1 
have seen. It must, indeed, be said, with reference 
to this ci’eed, which is adopted by so Large a section of 
Christians, that although like all systems that involve 
ju’icstly tyranny, and teach what is practically the 
worship of created beings, there is a door open by 
which the mass of the people may be enslaved; still 
in the Greek chm*ch there is, if sought for, a sound 
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basis of religious piinciplc, anti a presentable reason 
for most of the anomalies produced by time. The 
absence of any one recognised heml of the church, 
possessed of iwlitical power, has tended, perliaps, to 
purify, while it has in no degree weakeiu'd priestly 
influence. Certainly no better reply couhl lx; given 
to those K’oinan Catliolies who honestly believe in the 
religious superiority of tlu-ir system, and yet uphold 
the territorial power of the Po[)e as necessary for the 
religious influence, than to pnnt to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who since tlu^ time of (\)nstantim‘ lias 
retained a mild and not injurious sway over the 
clerical appointments of the Greek chureli, and doi's 
not cease to be respected in spite of his jioverty, anti 
his total want of the smallest jxilitical influence. 

It is difficult to understand why the liisiioj) of 
Rome should, so far as i*eligion is concerned, lose any 
prestige, or be shorn of any of his most esteemed 
ecclesiastical rights and dignitit.-s, if those who take 
advantage of his jxisition, and act in his name, sliould 
be prevented from misgoverning and urging to re- 
bellion the people of Rome, who ask only to lie allowed 
to select their own king, and are quite ready to respect 
and provide for the Pope as their spiritual chief. 

But I have nothing to do herewith the Italian ques- 
tion, and must ajiologise for a digression, which, h<nv- 
ever, seemed forced upon me on seeing the Grtx.'k 
church under one of its more fovourable aspects. To 
return to the churches of Zante, I must repeat that 
they are on the whole the best and richest of those of 
the Ionian Islands. 
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The quantity of the precious metals, and of votive 
offerings, sometimes of great value, seen in some of 
these churches, is very large. The lamps, of which 
there are many, are all of silver, and are not only 
massive, and of enormous size, but of extremely 
beautiful workmanship. At least a dozen large lamps 
wll be seen swinging in one church. The tombs of 
the favoured saints are also generally encased in silver 
plate ; not very thick it is true ; but thick enough to 
admit of embossing and engraving, in a style which is 
more than respectable. Slung on stiniigs or in festoons, 
round the picture of a saint, are sometimes seen scores 
of rings, cjvr-rings, and other female ornaments, offered 
up for some supposed miracle. Miracles are, indeed, 
coimnon enough among the votaries of this form of 
ndigion everywhere, and no one would venture to in- 
terfere Avith the public faith. 

'fhe great and most popular among the, Christian 
sfunts of the Ionian isLmds has always been St. Spi- 
ridion, sometimes familiarly abbreviated to Spira. 
Ilis body is ssiid to have been brought from Con- 
stantinople to Corfu in 1489; but it is supposed to 
have been preseiwed at Constantinople since the 
seventh century. All the iskmders believe equally in 
his great power. He is supposed to Avalk the fields 
by night to inspect the ci'ops as avcU as to super- 
intend generally the sanitary condition of the island. 
After some of his expeditions his feet are exhibited 
to the fiiithfiil sprinkled with soil, or dust, as a proof 
of his peregrinations. Other saints arc indeed re- 
cognised, but none is so powerful as he, and there- 
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fore it is not wonderful that churches arc dedicated 
to him, and his picture is cveryAvhei’c suspended. 

In Zaute, as in the other ishmds, the belfty, or 
campanile, is usually detached from the church. 
Some of these towers are picturosqu(>, and most of 
them are Italian in style, and of compai-.itively mo- 
dem date. The reason assigned for their being de- 
tached is, that ui case of earthquake the bells, if 
they fall, shall not destroy the roof of the church, 
tmd involve the destruction of the church. 

One of the ])rincipal chm’chcs of Zaute bears the 
name of the Phaneromene (the Presentation of Christ 
in the Temple). It is of admirable proportions, 
being nearly a double cube between the narthex, or 
women’s portion, at the west end, and the choir, 
separated by a lofty serceu, at the east. The stylo 
of the decoration is Byzantine, ai\d is rich aiid pleas- 
ing, fully, equal to anytlung usually seen in lioman 
Catholic churches, and in a purer and better taste. 
The absence of side altars greatly simplifies and 
improves the appearance of the interior, and the 
more so as the Greek churches are larely hirge. So, 
again, the range of stalls, not occupied as sejits, but 
simply to give a certain relief while staudmg, has a 
good appearance, though little calculated for com- 
fort. Most of these stalls are contrived to make 
seats when the service is not proceeding, but I liave 
rarely seen them so used. In tlie Zantc churches 
the women’s part is closely screened off with lattice- 
work, smd is not lai’ge. 

Except the churches, there are no public builduigs 
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in Zonte of any pretence to architectural style. The 
llc.sident’s house is hardly so large as many private 
houses, and enters from a recess in a narrow back 
street. There are two clubs, and one of them 
at least I can describe as particularly well fitted 
and very comfortable in comparison with the casinos 
usually seen m continental towns. It contains a 
large newspaper-room, feir billiard-rooms, a well-fur- 
nished draAving-room, and a restaurant. The num- 
ber of members is very considerable. There are 
also iu Zanto two locandas of a superior kind; one 
of them nearly equal to the hotels of Corfu. After 
saying that the Corfu hotels are intermediate be- 
tween those of second-class Italian and Spanish towns, 
it is not much praise to the Zantiot houses of enter- 
tainment to place them next in order, but they cer- 
tainly deserve no higher position. At the best hotel 
the sleeping accommodation is very poor, and the 
eating much worse. With regard to the other, said 
to be generally frequented by the English merchants 
who come to the island, and kept by one Gabriel 
Macree, all I can say in its fiivour is, that my bed- 
room was tolerably clean and free from insects. I 
would, however, strongly advise any one who has 
occasion to put up there for a time, to bargain before- 
hand as to the price of ever3d;hing. In my own case, 
on asking for the biU, I received a document in which 
a certain total was mentioned for food and lodging, 
without any details being given. The amount seemed 
extravagant, and the price of a horse hired for half 
a day was about as much as it would have been in 

D 1> 
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England. I therefore requested fiirthcr particulars, 
and after a long time another bill appeared, showing 
a reduction of nearly twenty per cent in the price of 
accommodation and food, and an increase of ten per * 
cent hi tliat of the horse hire. DemuiTing rather to 
this, I was told to pay what I liked, and I found, on 
uiquiry of a native, that the first piice charged for the 
horse was half as much again as it ought to have 
been, and no doubt the some was the case witli every- 
thuig else. 

Zantc has two or three manufiictures besides its 
large exports of iruit, oil, and wine. The silk-worm 
is cultivated, and silk made in small looms in the city. 
The quality of this silk is good; but the retail price is 
not low. The designs ai’e not altogether those of the 
European countries. The colours arc vciy g(X)d. 
Soap is manufactured for exportation. A large quan- 
tity of salt is also made. 

Behind the city tlie ground rises rapidly to a range 
of low hills richly wooded, and covered with well- 
built countiy-houses occupied by the principal mer- 
chants. The road up to the ridge of this hill is 
channiug, abounding with bcautifiil little peeps of 
the sea, and dotted here and there with cultivated 
gardens. I entered one of the houses belonging to a 
gentleman to whom I had an introduction. The 
views &om the terrace and balcony could not be 
surpassed for a mixture of cultivated valleys and 
distant hill, with the sea at no great distance, and 
the town below. Another of these houses is placed 
on the brow of the hill looking to^vards Greece in one 
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direction, and along the east coast of Zante to Cepha- 
loiiisi, the Black Mountain finely closing in the land- 
scape. These houses arc large, richly furnished, and 
in excellent taste. No doubt the merchants of Zante, 
who include many gentlemen of the best families of 
the island, are still able to do much very profitable 
business in spite of the sufferings and losses incurred 
by the bad crops, of which there have been so many 
for some years past. 

At the other end of the hill, on which are these 
country-houses, is the Castle, a large enclosure ad- 
joining a village constructed by the English shortly 
after the occupation during the French war. It is 
regularly but not veiy strongly fortified, and includes 
barracks, in which a considerable number of ti’oops 
can be housed. The position is good, and commands 
the town and harbour; but there are few gims 
mounted, and most of these are worthless. The 
castle does not seem now regarded as defensible, but 
it is occupied by the force stationed in the island. 

A good view of the island is obtained fran the 
castle, and most of its peculiar fesitures can be recog- 
nised. A long sweep of rich valley extends fi’om the 
sea to the south-west in Chieri Bay, to the sea in the 
north-east, in another bay, where are the Salines and 
the Grease Spring. The rather lofty detached and pic- 
turesque mountain of Scopos stands out prominently 
opposite the town, enclosing the bay on the south side. 
The higher peak of Vrachiona is seen to the right 
among the mountains of the western and north-west- 
ern district. Low hills extend along the east coast to 
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the nortli, and gradiially die away. Opposite, at a 
distance of twenty miles, are tlie low shores of the 
Morca. 

The eye is soon attracted by one of those apjiear- 
imces so common and so characteristic of the Ionian 
Islands; a low flat tract, partly covered -with water. 
The cver-recumng swamp is recognised, and one 
naturally and inevitably tums to one’s comjMUiion, 
with an inquiry as to the sJilubrity of the climate. 
It is all that can be desired; but — ^tliere is fever. It 
does not seem to occur to a native of these islands, 
that a country is the worse for occasional but coii- 
stmitly recurring malarious fevers, or that it is worth 
while to endeavom* to ward them off. In other re- 
spects Zante may be healthy enough ; but as the fevers 
are the cause of nearly half the deaths tliat occur, 
this is not saying a gi*cat deal. 

Much of the district towards the south-west near 
Chieia Buy is flat and sAvampy, and in the spring, 
Avhen I saAV it, Avas pu’tly mider Avater. The Avliole is 
cultivated, and good loads are constructed across the 
valley in vai’ious directions, to the villages and farm- 
houses in the plains. There are a feAV AuUages also 
among the mountains ; but these are only reached by 
mule trucks, and are not always in a very pleasant 
state to travel over. 

The character of the Zantiots is, and always has 
been, someAvhat different - from that of the other 
lonians. The people arc singularly lively, active, and 
quick tempered, and are excitable, even compared 
Avith other inhabitants of the Mediterranean shores 
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and islands. Criines of violence are more common 
among them than elsewhere in the islands; but all 
cLisscs are agreeable in their manners and industrious, 
possessing many useful and amiable qualities. They 
are both more speculative, and spend money more 
freely than the inhabitants of the other islands, and 
thus it is that Zante presents so much that is fevour* 
able in agriculture and trade. Before the vine disease 
had attacked the currant vines, many of the pro- 
prietors were rich, and lived luxuriously. At that 
time they lost Largely, and are only beginiiing to re- 
cover themselves. 

Much good feeling was shoAvn by the people of this 
island on the occasion of the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales. Besides the public illuminations, and 
m.atiy private entertainments, including a handsome 
ball given by one of the principal gentry, the people 
generally put on their festal dresses, appearing in the 
town in their costumes. This is the more worthy of 
remark, because there was at the time a certain amount 
of excitement, on account of the turn affairs had taken 
in Greece, .and the necessity there had been to check 
public demonstration on the subject of annexation. 

Even at the present time the ladies of the higher 
classes of Zante are somewhat secluded from general 
society ; but till within the last few years they were 
rarely seen, especially before marriage. Mr. Goodi- 
son, writing in 1820, speaks of the windows of the 
houses being “ defended by a thick lattice work, which 
projects into the street, giving them more the appear- 
ance of so many prisons, or houses of correction,” 
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THE BAY OP CUIERI, AND THE PITCH WELLS—POSITION OP 
THE WELLS—WTHAKl— A BEAUTIFUL RAVINE— -GOAT ISLAND 
■—THE PITCH POUNTATNS—ORIGIN OP THE PITCH— EARTH- 
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SCOPOS— PLAIN OP ZANTE— HOSPITALITY OP THE ZANTIOT8 
—COUNTRY FARM-HOUSES— VENETIAN PICTURES— LANGA- 
DAKIA— VIEW OF ZANTE PROM THE WEST — A CURIOUS 
SLATE- ACCOUNT OP ZANTE BY SCROFANI— ANTIQUITIES— 
CERIGO AND CERIGOTTO. 

The great lion of Zante, the phenomenon which 
every stranger is at once taken to see, and the site of 
innumerable pic-nics, from the time of Herodotus to 
this present year, a.d. 1863, is an excursion to the 
Bay of Chieri, and the pitch wells that there continue 
to flow. 

Thither canters off as rapidly as a horse will carry 
him, the young middy, who has obtained a day’s holi- 
day. Thither proceed cavalcades of gay, beautiful 
Zantiot damsels, escorted by the officers of the garri- 
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son, and headed by the highest civilian authorities in 
the island — ^tluthcr now and then resorts the curious 
ishmder— mid thither, also, in inoi*e sober guise pro- 
ceeds the rai-e traveller, desirous of investigating the 
curious natural history' of the spot. It is beyond 
doubt a trip of great interest, .and though often alroady 
described, I must not jiass by so hnportsmt a matter 
in my account of Ziuite. 

The jxisition of these celebrated wells is about nine 
or ten miles to the south-Avest of Zante, in a comer 
of the island, on the further side of Chieri Bay, be- 
tween the liigli range of the Avest coast, and a loAver 
flankiim raime in the interior. The road crosses the 
level phiins and valley of Zante for about Aa’^c miles. 
All this is alluvial, and is no doubt rapidly mcre.as- 
ing the SAvamp that stretches continually further out 
into Chieri Bay. It has sometimes been considered a 
great mistake tliat the Venetians, when they estab- 
lished themselves in Zante, did not take advantage of 
this fine natural harbour. By running a mole from 
the south-Avestem headland, perfect shelter might have 
been secured, and the space, as Avill be seen by the 
map, is large enough to receive a fleet. Perhaps, in 
this case, hoAvcver, the Venetians selected the ground 
for the city Avith more judgment than has been shoAvn 
by those who criticise them. Unless drained Avith 
great care, and many precautions taken, a large city 
in the SAvamp near the pitch Avclls would certainly not 
be healthy, and sweet Avater might liave failed in dry 
seasons. At aiiy rate, the present site of the toAvn is 
pretty enough, and pleasant enough, juid far enough 
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from the worst of the marshes, to make it very unde- 
sirable to think of moving it. It is true that the 
harbour is small, and rather open, especially to the 
north and east; but there is not much lost, for the 
harbour, small as it may seem, is amply sufficient for 
the trade, and the trade is already larger in proportion 
than in any of the islands. 

After crossing the plain the path to the pitch wells 
diverges from the main road, passing a small village 
whose name, Lithake rocky) sufficiently in- 

dicates that we have reached the rocks. Here, indeed, 
the limestone begins, but the hills are low though 
rugged, and are separated by valleys from each other 
and from the principal mountain range. Passing then 
through execrable stony paths with great mud holes, 
in any of which a horse might break his leg, and 
skirting the hiUs, we approach the coast before pro- 
ceeding further west. The path crosses a rocky and 
beautiftil ravine, through which water was running at 
the time of my visit. The ravine is water-worn and 
interesting, laying bare some of the features of the 
geology of the district. Its walls are vertical and 
broken, and at one point they close in and almost 
form an arch over a dark, deep, quiet pool, from 
Avhich issues a considerable stream of water. The 
pool is shaded and entirely overhung with long tufts 
of the maiden-hair fem, which also grows plentifidly in 
the other parts of the ravine. There is a fine rough 
conglomerate, in thick bands, pretty hcavUy inclined 
towards the north, beneath which the water comes 
out. A large mass of the conglomerate rock over- 
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hangs and fonns a roof to the jxx)!, and the reflexion 
of the sun on the water, slightly rippling fi*om the 
rise of the spring, dances charmingly on the under 
side of this flat surfiice. I have rarely seen anything 
more beautiful of its kind. One might fsincy it a 
place for Diana and her troop, or for the Nauuls to 
disport themselves. In the absence of such an appro- 
priate use, it occurred to my companion that, if there 
wei’c time, it woidJ be a delicious spot for a dip, tuid 
indeed no more delightful bath could be imagined. 
Above the pool the ravine closes in, and is only con- 
tmued at a much higher level. The rocks around are 
covered ■with myrtle and oleander, broom, and nu- 
merous flowering herbs. There are also many beau- 
tiful ferns. The Avater issuing from the foot flows 
over the rocks, and occasionally fells in a broken 
stream. The quantity seems, however, to diminish 
as it goes on, the Avater being lost under the large, 
loose blocks of stone that abound in the bed of the 
ravine. 

The bay of Chieri is well seen from the path as we 
approach the valley of the pitch wells. It presents a 
noble sweep, enclosed by the high land of Scopos and the 
peninsula beyond on the one side, and by the western 
coast range, also projecting into the sea, on the other. 
Within it are a few islands: one, named Maratonisi, 
is high and prominent, and is nearly opposite the 
wells; others, flatter, are more toAvards the middle 
and eastern side of the bay. The high island is now 
called Goat island, from a trick played on an officer 
of tlic garrison not long ago. This gentleman being 
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veiy fond of sport, sometimes indulged in it to the 
amioyance of the landowners. A certain Zantiot one 
day took an opportunity in the Club to compliment 
him on his shooting, and ask him if he had ever shot 
the wild goats on this little island. “Oh! dear no; 
he had no idea that there were any.” “ Well,” said 
the wily Zantiot, don’t talk about it, or you will 
have no ehance; but just take a boat over to the 
island one day and try.” Our sportsman fell into the 
trap, and very soon made arrangements for a day’s 
chamois hunt. He landed in the island, and climbing 
the mther steep, rocky cliff, soon saw a few goats 
feeding on the scanty herbage. Naturally enough, 
they were rather shy and endeavoured to get out of 
sight of the stranger. It was in vain. One of them 
soon fell a victim ; but the others, luckily, escaped for 
the time. He returned with his spoil, but said no- 
tiling about his luck. A day or two afterwards, a 
gentleman (not the informant) stopped him in the 
street, and said, very politely, “ Pray go and amuse 
yourself on my island whenever you like, but please 
don't shoot the goats." The proprietor had put the 
goats there for their summer feed, and had no idea 
they were to be treated as ferce natures. 

A little further on we came in view of the low, flat, 
marshy ground where are the pitch weUs. It is en- 
tirely enclosed on three sides, and quite open to the 
sea. The whole sur&ce is barely above the sea level, 
and is intersected with very numerous wide drains, 
rendering it difficult to cross. Without the drains it 
would, however, be under water. All the ground is 
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spongy, and the water in the drains is rippled if one 
jumps upon the bank. 

Within this space there are at present two pits that 
yield pitch. It is probable that many more might be 
opened, and a much larger quantity extracted if it 
wore worth wliile. One, much larger, has probably 
been modified. The principil pit now is about eight 
feet in diameter and three feet deep, and a stremn 
of clear, SAveet water issues from it. In the pit the 
Avater is about a foot or eighteen niches deep, and is 
said not to cliange in any respect aU the year round. 
From a part of the bottom of the pit, perluips about 
lialf the whole area of the bottom, the bitumen ap- 
pears to rise, coming up in very large black bubbles, 
Avhich do not easily break. The sui'fiice of the Avater 
is covered Avith a thin iridescent coating of mineral 
oil. The bitumen is so tough and pasty that it docs 
not rise unless disturbed. When, hoAvever, any 
quantity is removed, it is immediately replaced, and 
the fragments float. It is usual to lift out the bitu- 
men and place it in other pits to stand for a Avhile 
before putting it in barrels. The surrounding soil is 
made up partly of bitumen, and the air is also im- 
pregnated, especially in the early morning juid to- 
Avards sunset. Another pit, smaller, and not now 
used, lies further in amongst the tangled growth of 
the swamp. The Avatcr here is brackish and stagnant. 
There are several small pits vdthout Avater at hand, 
into which the pitch is put. 

On an examination of the gas occupying the bub- 
bles in the pitch. Dr. DaAry found that it consisted 
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chiefly of light corburctted hydrogen, perhaps mixed 
with a little nitrogen and oxygen, and also of a small 
quantity of carbonic acid gas. The bitumen was care- 
fully examined by the same authority, and he states it 
to contain 30 parts of volatile oil and naphtha, 43 parts 
of petroleum, and 27 of asphalt, or bitumen, of higher 
specific gravity than water. The quantity of mineral 
tar yielded in the course of the year is now incon- 
siderable. 

“ Tar is occasionally observed on the sur&ce of the 
sea in the neighboiirhood of the springs. In the 
month of October, I saw a considerable extent of sea 
between Mamtouisi island and Chierl Point covered 
with an iridescent pellicle of petroleum, and streaked 
with lines of pitch. This was at the distance of about 
three miles from the shore of the valley of the pitch 
springs. The water there was very black, as if the 
bottom were black (giving the idea of a stratum of 
pitch) ; the depth was considerable, exceeding twenty 
flithoms, but how much more I had not the means of 
ascertaining. Similar pellicles of petroleum were seen 
on other parts of the sea; but not to the same extent. 
Whetlier they arise from springs in the bottom under 
watei’, or are derived from land springs conveyed by 
the little stream which flows from the valley into the 
sea, it is not easy to decide; the first seems most 
probable.” * 

There is no use made of this pitch at present, nor 
has it ever been determined whether the supply ob- 


Davy’fl “ Ionian Idands,” voLi., p. 168. 
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ttiinable is large enough to be of economic import- 
ance. Tliat it might be used to obhiin illiunuiiiting 
and lubricating oils by distillation at low temperature, 
docs not seem to have occuiTcd to any one ; but it is 
evident that if it could be so employed, a veiy im- 
portant manufocture might be esfaiblished. It is by 
no means unlikely that by canying on operations on a 
larger scale, and boring to some depth, a somoAvhat 
different pixMluct would be obtained, although I 
hardly agree Avith Dr. Davy as to the probability 
of findmg a bed of bitumen, asphalt, or cotil. There 
is certainly lignite in the neighbourhood, mid no 
doubt it may liave something to do Avith the pitch 
springs. 

It is a prevalent opinion that a communication ex- 
ists between the pitch springs and the sea. The ex- 
istence of sprmgs that ooze out beneath the Avaters 
of the adjacent bay I’enders it probable that so far 
as level is concerned, there is no reason Avhy tliis 
should not be the case. That foreign bodies falling 
into the Avells on the marsh arc carried out to sea by 
some under-current, requires much more piAiof than 
has hitherto been given to render it credible. It is 
true that Herodotus makes the assertion, but that 
Avonderful old narrator of marvels is not ahvays im 
authority in matters of fact. 

It is also the opinion of those who are fiimiliar Avith 
the island that earthquakes affect the pitch springs. 
That this is the case Avhere a sea Avave is produced, 
may Avell happen, especially if the bitumen oozing out 
under Avater is connected Avith that Avelling up on the 
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shore. Direct evidence in proof of this opinion is, 
however, also wanting. 

As interesting for comparison with the foregoing 
account, I will here add the notice that appears of 
these wells in Herodotus. There would seem to be 
little difference except in the size of the Wells, and 
it is said that there still exist remains of circular 
'walls at greater distance from the sea than the pre> 
sent walls, which agree with the dimensions given by 
the old Greek. 

“ At this place (Zacyuthus) are a number of lakes, 
the largest of which is 70 feet in circumference, and 
of the depth of two orgyice. Into this water they let 
do^vn a pole, at the end of which is a bunch of 
myrtle; the pitch attaches itself to the myrtle, and 
is thus procured. It has a bituminous smell, but is 
in other respects preferable to that of Pieria.” — 
Herodotus, Melpomene, cxcv. — [Beloe's Tmnslationl. 

Earthquakes in Zmite are not uncommon, and are 
sometimes very severe. There have been none of 
importimee very lately, .and perhaps for this reason 
the next may be serious. It is recorded that a very 
great etirthquake in the yesir 1514 rent tlie castle 
hill from top to bottom. Marks of great disruption 
are still evident, and they are probably preserved and 
yearly increased by the action of the rain on the 
soft marl of which the hill is composed. The last 
great earthquake took phice so lately as 1840, and 
the following account by Sir Howard Douglas, the 
Lord High Commissioner of tlxat date, will be read 
with interest. 
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Writing from Zante, on the Cth of November, Sir 
Howard Douglas states : — “ I amved on the morning 
of the 30th ultimo, half an hour after the occurrence 
of a dreadful calamity, wliich lias imparably injured 
the whole town and island. At half-past luiie o’clock 
on that moniing, when about three miles from the 
land, an extraordinary concussion was suddenly expe- 
rienced, agitating violently the vessel and the machi- 
nery, and which it was quite evident was occasioned 
by an earthquake. The reality of this apprehension 
was immediately confirmed by the noises that were 
heard, and by several clouds of dust wliich were seen 
ascending from various points of the coast, and Avhich 
were occasioned by the falling in of cliflfe, and other 
effects of a violent shock. On approaching the poll, 
the effects upon the builduigs of the town were plainly 
visible. Several houses in the outskii’ts greatly in- 
jured; part of the prison uni’oofed, the body of the 
building cracked, and one of the outer avails thrown 
doAvn. Onwards the ruins appeared more nmnerous; 
and, when we arrived in the port, so as to have a near 
view of the whole toivn, I perceived that a terrible 
and general calamity had fallen upon Zante. 

“ On proceeding through the streets, I found them 
filled or encumbered Avith ruins; the bulk of the 
population still out of doors; the tiles, and the shat- 
tered and disunited portions of houses frllen, or ready 
to fiiU; very fcAV of the houses, not even those most 
solidly built, had escaped external and apparent in- 
jury ; and, even where such was not visible, had suf- 
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fercd greatly internally, in their furniture, by the 
concussion. 

“ The consternation of the inhabitants was extreme; 
for I had scarcely entered the town when a consider- 
able shock Avas felt, the dbmay and confusion occa- 
sioned by which it is impossible for me to describe ; 
and as I proceeded through the streets, constant suc- 
cessions of minor shocks were felt, which continued 
for many days ; and here I may add, in order to show 
your lordship how incessant has been the alarm and 
consternation, that, up to the 4th instant, ninety-five 
shocks of earthquake, some very severe, Avere counted 
since the first great crash. 

“ I regret to acquaint your lordship that the devas- 
tation is still more general in the country than in the 
city, and that the distress is, and Avill be, infinitely 
greater; and the means of the inhabitants, whose 
huts juid houses have so generally been destroyed or 
injured, afford little or no resources for them to fall 
back upon.” 

Sir Howard Douglas mentions the villages which he 
visited, all of them on, or bordering on the plain, and 
all of Avhich he found had suffei’cd more or less. 
They Avei’c the followmg: — Litakia, Pisimonda, Mu- 
ssiki, Komiri, Lagopado, Melinado, Bujato, Makiradi, 
Pigadakia, mid Catsistari, ivliich had suffered slightly; 
Sottiro, St. Demetrio, Karkiesi, Draka, and Sculikado, 
which had suffered severely, the last-named most of 
aU. The state in ivhich it was found is described in 
the following extract. 
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“ I then proceeded to Sculikado, and there I wit- 
nessed a scene of desolation and ruin, of consternation 
and iniseiy, fiir cxoccdin^ any I had previously st^en 
in the course of those visits; and I may well luld, in 
the whole conrse of iny life. This village, containing 
a iKipulation of about 800 persons, is nothing but a 
heap of ruins ; not a house mitouched, and vciy few 
left sbnuling. In all the other vilkges, even those 
most injiuvd, there, is covering left, which will (mable 
the more fortunate to shoAV their hospitality and feel- 
ing for their unfortunate neighbours, by giving them 
shelter; but here in Sculikado there is no shelter left. 
The site of the village is on a small hill, no part of 
the surface of Avliich is free from ruins. The furni- 
ture, the beds, buried in the ruins of the houses; the 
devastation is so great, that no part-s of the fabric, in 
the sliape of planks, are in a state to form fresh cov(?r. 
I noted the cases of utter destitution; they are nu- 
merous. I intimated to those who had some resources 
of property, though at pi’cscnt none in ready money, 
that they might seek relief, in the shape of lojin, out 
of the sum decreed by the senate ; jmd I acquainted 
the CajK), that if they would send to the town a suffi- 
cient number of horses to caiTy out seven or eight 
hundred pknks for the use of the destitute, and to 
form covering for them, I would direct that these 
should be supplied gratuitously. This has been done ; 
small sums of money Imvc, by my directions, been 
dispensed to the most destitute for immediate neces- 
sities, and to enable them to get shelter put together. 
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should their fellow-townsmen either refuse to labour 
for them gratuitously, or be too much involved in dis- 
tress themselves to assist them.” 

Sir Howard Douglas, referring to the amount of 
injury occasioned, states : — “ The material injury which 
the island of Zante sustained is extensive, and cannot 
be rated at less than £300,000 sterling. No notice is 
taken of any damage occasioned in the mountain vil- 
higes ; from whence it may be inferred that, as here- 
tofore, they escaped the destractive effect of the 
shock.” 

Excej)t near the castle, where the effect of the 
oai’thquake is constantly renewed by the rains of every 
season, there is nothing noAV in the isltmds to mark 
any of these sad events. The houses arc built for the 
most part much higher thmi in Santa Maura, and the 
villages cei’tainly are not likely to show marks of 
injuiy of any kind beyond the year in which it 
happens. 

Although the climate of Zante is pleasant, it is 
warmer thjin that of the other islands, and seems 
much more subject to thunderstorms. This is no 
doubt intimately coimected with the strong contrast 
exliibited by the prevalent Avinds in respect to mois- 
ture. The north Avinds are exceedingly dry; the 
south Avinds loaded Avith moisture. The north-east, 
or scirocco, wind is especially damp, and affects the 
senses and spirits to a remarkable degree. Dr. DaAy 
states that on one occasion, on the 8th August, 1824, 
at 1 p.m., he observed a difference of 32 degrees Fah. 
betAveeii the dry and moist thennometer exposed to 
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the wukI. The dry thennometer stood at 99 degrees, 
and the ndiid Avas west-north-west. The scirocco 
rjircly raises the thennometer above 84 or 85 de- 
grees, and the dilFemice between the dry and moist 
thermometer is then seldom more than 5 degrees. 
But the hot, dry Avuid at 99 degrees is less oppres- 
sive than the scirocco at 85 degrees, though, in the 
former case, everythhig metallic burns, and the fur- 
niture cracks with explosive violence. With the air 
in such a state the sensation of heat is not dis- 
agreeable; the skin is dry, and exercise may be 
taken in the open air Avith pleasure and alacrity, 
and with little fcelmg of fatigue. With the scii*occo, 
on the other hand, one is bathed in perspiration; 
one feels as if in a vapour-bath, and life is almost 
a buixlen. 

The clearness of the air is extremely variable in 
Zante; with the wind from the south-east there is 
no distant view; the air is thick, hazy, and gloomy. 
The change from the south-east to north-east, or 
north-west, lifts the curtain and presents a glorious 
panorama of the Morea, with the distant mountain 
hmds of northern Greece. The amount of rsuliation 
is, of course, greatly affected by the clearness of 
the air. 

On the whole the climate of Zante is particularly 
adapted to the culture jmd early ripening of the 
currant-grape, although m this respect parts of Cepha- 
lonia are said to be even superior. The breadth of 
ground under cultivation in Zante is, however, much 
greater in proi)ortion to the size of the island, and the 
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cultivation itself is careful and systematic, and very 
successful. 

The currant vine differs essentially in its habits as 
well as in the time of ripening its fruit from the 
grape vine, and as it is more carefully and systemati- 
cally managed in Zante than elsewhere, the present 
is the fittest place to describe its culture. Only 
having visited tlie islands during the spring, my ac- 
count must be for the most part derived from 
otlicrs ; but I believe it ■will be found substantially 
correct. 

The soil required for this ■vine is richer and more 
open, and the situation more sheltered than is the 
case with the grape vine. The gyi)seous miu’ls, both 
in Zante and Ccplwdonia, are considered preferable 
to limestone, as^ they admit of the roots penetrating 
to a greater depth. Calcareous marls containing a 
little gyjjsum are, however, almost as good. Low 
situations, where water can be introduced, are desi- 
rable, for, without water, the tree does not flourish, 
and most of the plantations are encircled by ditches 
and mounds of earth, the ditches having rough sluices 
to retain the water Avheu needed. The heavy rains 
generally fall in October imd November after the crop 
is removed, and thus immediately after the harvest 
the field work begins, by putting in order these 
provisions for irrigation. In some i)laces the momuls 
arc planted Avith aloe, and this makes an excellent 
fence ; but fences arc not very common. 

The vines are planted regulai’ly, in roAvs about three 
or four feet apart. They are propagated either from 
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shoots obtained after the vine has been cut away 
below the ground, or else by grafting currant vinos 
on the stock of a grape vine. In the former cjisc the 
shoots spring up from the old tree very vigorously 
and rapidly, and in December arc cut off, covered 
u]>, and kept till spring for planting. They do not 
bear belbre about six yeiiri. The ginfts come more 
rapidly into bearing, being ready in three years, 
and, where jxjssible, arc preferred. The grafting is 
effected in spring on the tnink of the old vine, a foot 
below the surface of the ground, to which depth the 
vine is amputated. “IVo or three perpendicular 
incisions arc made in the stalk with a chisel near 
the bark, into which the last year shoots of the cur- 
rant vine are mserted, of such a length us to have 
two or three eyes, or buds, above the suriace : then 
some moist marl is apjdied to the engrafted part, it 
is Avi’aiiped in leaves and bound with msh(;s, and 
the earth is thrown into the pit.” 

The pnining is done at uitervals, and is a delicate 
operation, requiring judgment. In December the 
trees are cleaned, the dead, weak, and unpromising 
branches are removed, and a few vigoroxis branches 
of the last season are selected for the coming season, 
attention being paid to their ralative jxosition so as 
not to crowd the tree, as well as to the strength of 
the shoots and their buds. Towards the end of 
February the remaining branches are cut further 
back to ensure active vegetation. Eveiy bud, or eye, 
is said to throw out three branches, one large middle 
frait-bearing branch and two lateral ones which are 
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barren, unless the middle branch is removed. Not 
more branches are left than about three or four, which 
are considered as many as the roots esm nourish. The 
cuttings are profitable, being sold for fire-wood, and 
tlie quantity is so large that they are said to pay the 
expense of pruning. 

The irrigation of the currant grounds takes place 
from the end of October to the end of December. 
After tliat it is only necessary to keep the ground 
moist. 

When the second pruning takes place in Februarj'^, 
the ground is moved about the roots of the vine, 
being taken aAvay from the roots and jheaped round sf) 
that each tree is in a small basin. This is the usmil 
method, but under certain circumstances the reverse 
is done ; the ground is heaped round the trunk, imd 
[)its are left between the vines. In either case the 
■vvaten'ng the roots and the exposure of the soil to the 
air, are the objects. In April, the ground is turned 
up de(iply and manured if neccssar}\ It is then 
levelled. 

When once the gro^vth has commenced, it is veiy 
rapid, and as soon as the young shoots appear, the 
vineyards arc closed, and great care is taken that 
the ends of the shoots and the buds should not be 
injured. The leaf is hardly fully out till the middle 
of April, and in July the first fruit is .ripe enough 
for the table. It is then described as veiy luscious, 
highly-flavoured, and a delicious fruit; but it is soon 
cloying to the taste. From this time to the middle of 
August, when the vhitage feikes place, the greatest 
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possible interest is felt in the phmtations. I’oin at 
thia time is especially dangerous. The plantations 
are watched, both by help of dogs who give notice 
of the appi’oach of every one, and by armed men 
from look-outs constructed for the purpose. Tlie 
crop is of great value, and is necessarily much ex- 
posed, as the fences lu’c veiy^ imperfect. 

Wlien ripe the fmit is black, and in that state it 
is carried to the diying-gromid, wheie it is exposed 
to the sim and air, and frecpiently turned till dry. 
In case of rain at this time, frames are jn'ovided to 
protect the fruit on the ground. Being tlien si'pa- 
rated from the stalk, it is put into bjigs and carried 
into the city to the store houses of the merchants. It 
is there closely packed in casks, mid is fit for ox[)orta- 
tion. The plain or valley of Zante is chiefly under 
currant cultivation. 

Since the years when the attack of the oidmm proved 
so neiuly fatal to the hopes and prospects of the cur- 
rant grower, as well as the cultivator of grapes for 
wine, Zante has continued to suffer, and the disease 
has rarely or never been quite absent from the island. 
The only remedy applied, is to dust the giwving and 
ripening fruit Avith a certain quantity of biimstone. 
The brimstone is ground in mills to the finest powder, 
and by contrivances, invented for the purpose, is bloivn 
upon the fruit. Much judgment is said to bo roquired 
in the application; and after all, there is a general 
impression that the finiit never attains the purity of 
flavour it used to possess. The crops of the last season 
( 1862 ) were, however, both large and of excellent 
quality. 
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Owing to the competition that has arisen on the 
main Ismd of Greece, and especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Patras, the currant trade is not so profitable 
to the islands as it used to be ; and the rather heavy 
export duty to which it is subjected, both encourages 
smuggling and bears heavily on the grower. The 
price of currants in the foreign market is not, however, 
likely to be reduced, so &r as to interfere with the 
cultivation. The consumption seems to increase ; and 
there is always at hand the means of utilising the crop 
by the manufacture of wine, to which the currant- 
grape is Avell adapted. The quality of the wine thus 
made is peculiar, and is, beyond a doubt, capable of 
impi'ovement; and there is ample demand for any 
quantity. 

The grape vino is little cultivated in Zante, having 
given place to the currant in most properties. It 
yields a rich, luscious, tmd strong wuie, which, when 
carefully made, has an excellent flavour and bears 
keeping. A remarkable Muscat wine is made in small 
qiuuitities. This is quite equal to the finest Lunel. 

The olive is rather extensively cultivated in Zante, 
and is treated much more in Italian than Greek fashion. 
It is pollarded, and kept doAvn to a convenient height. 
The ground is carefully manured. The fruit is beaten 
off the trees while green, and then salted. It is care- 
fully Inuidled; but the result is a kind of oil of only 
middling quality. 

The common finiits of the table are both excellent 
and very abundant in Zante. There is a kind of sweet 
orange cultivated there and in some of the Greek islands, 
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but not elscwlioi’o in the bmisin ^n>uj). TIu* suininci* 
mid iuitumu fiMiits siiv wild to be delicious. 'I be island 
is cclobi’atod, oven to a provorb, for its flowi'iv, wblcli 
are certainly extivinoly beautiful and varied. 

From Zante, pleasjuit excursions may be made in 
various directions. The ascent of Scojxis is one of 
these, and occupies a day vciy pleassuitly. Then? is 
much to see on the slojie, and something on the i-oeks 
beyond the hill. The height of Sco^xis is about 1 500 
feet. It is reached by following a pleasant iMith sdong 
the sea side for two or three miles, and then making a 
steady and steep ascent through brushwood and rocks, 
presenting a variety of beautifid views, to a platfl )nu 
near the summit, which has been lt;velled in a sei-ies 
of terraces, and is well cultivated. On this upper 
terrace is a picturesque mouasteiy, charmingl}- j (hared 
among trees and shrubs, and in the midst of gardens 
mid fields. Beyond the mouasteiy is a huger boss, 
looking like a gigantic boulder, though apparently a 
projecting mass of conglomerate, from which softer 
shales have been washed uAvay. It is the summit of 
the mountain and the real look out Avhich gives its 
name to the tvliole. 

Scopes is oiu; of those isolated, Avell .shaped, and 
picturesque elevations, that are rarely screu, and tliat 
cannot easily be mistaken or forgotten. There is 
nothuig near it. It rises from the sea on three sides, 
and from a swamp scarcely above the sea on the fourth 
side. It is composed of limestone and gypsum, with 
a certain projiortion of marl, mid thus is kept pemia- 
nently of the jKjculiar jiyramidid fbnn, which is the- 
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I’csult. of weatherin" on its material. The rock of 
wliicli it is chiefly fonried is stratified and higlily lii- 
cluit‘<l. The conglomerate, fonning the odd, grotesque 
suiniiiit, consists of pebbles of limestone and a kind 
of marble, and angular flints. As it has been sug- 
gested tliat the mountain Is of volcanic origin, I may 
sjiy, that I did not discover the smallest trace of any- 
thing tliat could justify such an assumption. It is 
part of a mass of aqueous rock that has been elevated 
and water or weather-worn during and after elevation. 
It owes its pyramidal form to the general softness of 
its material, and its grotesque summit to the accident 
of a small local deposit, cemented into a hard conglo- 
merate, — ^i)robably owing to some spring or the infil- 
tration of Avater under peculiar circumstances, and only 
partially removed during the weathering. 

The view fi’om Scojjos in clear weather must cer- 
tainly be veiy fine, — including the Avhole of the lower 
land of Zmite, reaching to Cephalonia and the islands 
adjacent, and also includuig the greater i)art of the 
Morea. Looking doAvn on the town of Zante and its 
csistle hill behind, imd cairying the eye along the cliff 
to Acrotcria, the whole of the bay of Zante is displayed ; 
and beyond this first Ioav range arc the other low hills 
of the east of the ishind, crowned Avith small villages 
or isohited buildiugs. These strike the eye, and con- 
trast Avith the garden-like appearance of the plain imd 
hill sides, thus adding much to the beauty. Most of 
the houses being AvhitcAvashed, they are A^ery promi- 
nent, even at the distance of many miles. 

At the back of Scoj)os arc bituminous sliales, mid 
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deposits of sulphur among the gypsum. These have 
never been utilised; nor are their conditions veiy 
strictly detenniiied. My owi stay in the island avsis 
too short to allow of my examining them in detail. 

The general aspect of Zmite, so fiu* as the great 
plains are concerned, is very uniform. The Avhole is 
under similar and complete cultivation; the soil is 
rich and abundant; thei’e is little water; and the 
roads are excellent. lJut the moment we pass from 
the main lines of road the case is very ditfereut. In 
order to reach a house near one of the small vilhiges 
in the middle of the hill district on the Avest, I Avas 
taken in his OAvn carriage by my kind friend, the 
Count Nicolo Lunzi, across a scries of ploughed fields 
imd through narroAV lanes, scarcely Avide enough to 
alloAV our conveyance to jiass. Arrived at the house, 
Ave found that friendly reception Avhich I have noAvlicre 
seen more charmingly illustrated tlxan in the Ionian 
islands. It is indeed Avorth a visit to the islands to 
be throAvn into a society so primitive, and exercising 
so unreservedly the ancient rites of hospitality on the 
largest scale. In this case Ave had the guidance of a 
member of the fiiinily. The house was one of those 
common enough in the country, — the residence of a 
family long settled in the isltmd, and always cultivating 
the hereditary estates. Paits of several genemtions 
were here to be found. The old, old grandfather and 
his older sister, who rarely Avent out of the one iwra 
in Avhich they lived — the not very young members of 
the next grouj), who managed the household — ^the 
active but almost middle aged third scries — and the 
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children of all ages of the fourth. The house was 
moderately large, with many rooms, chiefly on the 
upper floor. The rooms were small, except a sort of 
upper hall or gallery, occupying the middle of the 
house, and to which the stairs opened. All the wood 
work was black with ago. It might have been oak or 
olive, but the grain was not to be seen. The sitting 
rf)om was very small indeed, and rather crowded with 
furniture, including a kind of escritoire and a sofa. 
Two bed rooms, of larger size, opened out of it. Both 
in this room and in the hall were suspended a number 
of pictures, evidently of Italian schools, and some of 
them certainly very superior to an3rthing one would 
expect to find under such circumstances. It was cu- 
rious enough to sec classical subjects, treated possibly 
by pupils of Titian, suspended on the walls of a house 
in the interior of a Greek island, and representing the 
old Greek mythology. Besides the stories of Danac 
and Europa, theio were also illustrations of sacred 
history, and one or two portraits. I noticed especially 
the portrait of an old woman, coarsely but powerfully 
painted. As I had noAvherc else in the islands seen 
Venetian pictui’es among the household ftirniture, I 
was the more struck Avith it here. It is, doubtless, 
the remains of the property of the former i)roprietors, 
perhaps the ancestors of these very people; and I 
think it Avorth Avhile to make especial mention of this 
collection of art treasures. 

The female members of this fiunily struck me as 
being more handsome than any I had seen elsewhere ; 
and I believe this is a characteristic of Zante; but the 
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style of benuty is not in tlie slightest degroo classical. 
The youngov women weix; of modo.nite height, and had 
pleasant, oval fiiccs, with tolerable features and dark 
eyes. The older women seemed short, and were less 
horribly ugly than is usual. The men were good look- 
ing and plfiising to a remarkable degree, but not with 
the finer and high kmd of male beauty that I noticed 
in Santa Mauin. 

As usual, my companion and I were no sooner seated 
than slight refreshments were served, consisting of 
coffee, biscuit, and sweetmeat. The biscuits, by tlu; 
Wi'.y, are incoiTcctly named; for they ai’c oidy once 
baked, but they are then kept dry till they become 
like chips. In this state they arc kept a long time, 
and are pleasant enough to soak in coffee. 

As soon as we could escape frem this hospitality, 
we (Count Lunzi and I, with two guides) started on 
the object of our expedition, which was to see some 
rocks that are quarried in a village among the moun- 
tains. As the road was uj) hill and I was rather tired, 
they provided me with a mule, and certainly she gave 
me the roughest ride I remember to have had. We 
proceeded along a narrow path, worn into a deep m- 
vine by the feet of thousands of mules for centuries, 
who had in time woikcd holes large and deep enough 
to bury a child in. Just now these holes were full of 
mud; and my animal, which "was large and powerful, 
and left to exercise its own judgment, stumbled and 
floundered on to my infinite disgust. Seated high on 
a pillow, and utterly unable to do more than hold on, 
I must have looked ridiculous enough ; but T preferred 
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it Uj the tiresome and rough walk, and reached at 
l(!iig<li the edge of a steep, narrow gorge, looking 
down sixty or eighty feet to the bed of stream tumbling 
over the white slate, partly laid bare by the stream, 
partly quarried at the bottom. Opposite, and rising 
vertically from the stream, was another broken cliff, 
with tufts of vegetation jutting from it, and with trees 
hci’e and there rising from the smallest ledge of rock. 
Overhanging the cliff was the straggling but not in- 
considerable village of Langadachia. I do not doubt 
that, like many other very picturesque places, this 
village looked much prettier than it would have been 
f<)imd comfortable ; but it wjis certainly an object for 
the artist, and gave a high idea of the general character 
of the mountain scenery of Zante. The quarries I 
had gone to sec were of a peculiar, easily-splitting, 
white stone, apparently tender and soft, but answering 
admirably for ovens, inasmuch as they seem capiible of 
resisting entirely the action of heat. The picturesque 
features of the district arc greatly assisted by the pre- 
sence of a conglomerate, consisting of rolled fragments 
of limestone and flint cemented together. This con- 
glomerate fonns a capping of much softer rock, easily 
undei*mined. As the lower rock is removed, the con- 
glomerate falls, leaving always a precipitous flice and 
a large quantity of loose, hard rock, m the lower 
ground. 

The view of Zante towards smiset, from this part 
of the island, is far more beautiful thim any views 
obtained from near the east coast. The warm tints 
of evening lighting up the houses and small villages. 
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falling on the low but pretty hills, and marking the 
varieties of outliiic, give (piite a different idea of th(! 
country than tlioso obtained from the Castle Hill or 
Moimt Scopes. Tller(^ is no time of the da}' when 
the country towards the west and north-west kn^ks 
really well fi’om these pomts; for, during the after- 
noon, the sun completely dazzles the eye iuid renders 
it impossible to see anything; and in the early morn- 
mg, when the sun is in the east, the lights are thrown 
un&vourably, and the much greater elevation of tlie 
land behind prevents the smaller elevations ffom being 
appreciated. 

The mountain districts of Zante, towards the north 
and west, are little visited. They contain several mo- 
nasteries, atuated for the most jjart m sheltered nooks 
among the mountains, in paiiis where there is little 
vegetation, except the arbutus, the myrtle, the heath, 
and abundance of Avild thyme. A little amble limd 
and a large space of feeding giwind for goats is almost 
all that belongs to these establishments; but the monks 
are hospitable and their habitations pleasant. Here 
and there, there ai’e vineyards in termces, the soil 
being kept up by the stone Avails, but there are feAV 
houses, and those that ai’c there seem merely .stone 
huts to shelter cattle. 

A fcAV small villages are, hoAvever, to be found in 
this out-of-the-Avay j)art of the island, and near .some 
of these it is said gold Avas formerly found. The 
scenery toAvards tlie sea is veiy fine, and in the cliffs 
are some caverns of great beauty. 

In this j)art of the island is the mountain of Vrach- 
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ioiisi, the most elevated motmtain peak. It resembles 
Sail Salvador in Corfu, in having two principal sum- 
mits, l)ut they are not connected by a ridge. The 
ascent is easy, and the view fi*om the summit pleasing 
but not striking. 

Behind the village of Langadakia, already described, 
is one of those singular, closed valleys, of which men- 
tion has been made in describing Corfu and Santa 
Maura. It is about a mile long and nearly a quarter 
of a mile "wide, in its widest part, and the greater part 
is cultivated and arable land. In winter it is converted 
into a lake, but in the dry season the water evaporates, 
leaving only the contents of a number of cisterns, sunk 
nearly in the middle of the plain to about twenty feet 
deep. It has been remarked,’ with regard to this 
valley, that the temperature is remarkably low there 
throughout the year. No doubt, the great amomit 
of evaporation from its surfece may account for this ; 
and some of the adjacent valleys are also said to have 
ice every winter, probably for the same reason. The 
whole of the hill country on the west side of Zante is 
cool, and the change of climate, from the intense heat 
of the plains, is felt immediately on ascending. The 
absolute height is not veiy great ; but the valleys arc 
sheltered from the south-west and west, and thus lose 
the influence of the sun before its rays have obtained 
their greatest power. 

Zante, in ancient times, was celebrated for its Wood : — 
“ Nemorosa Zacynthus.” Even now, the eastern shores 
of the isknd are fringed with a certain amount of tree 
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vegetation, almost entiivly olive groves; but the an- 
cient forests, if they <>xiste(l, as they probably did, 
have long been d(‘stroyt‘d. So far as tlu^ plains ai*e 
concerned, tlie cluinge is profitable; but on the west- 
ern hills and valleys there is i*oom for a Large quantity 
of timber, which would doubtless improve the climate 
of the island tor certain purposes. Whether it would 
make it inoro fit for the cultivation of the currant, is, 
however, moi'e than doubtful. 

As, in describing Coi*fu, I introduced the account 
of a native — the Baron Theotoki — ^^vho8e imagination 
being more vigorous and cultivated than my own, has 
seen pai’ts of his native island with eyes that pierce 
below the 811141100, and discover excellences not mani- 
fest to eveiy one; so here, 1 may fitly conclude my 
account of Zante — the garden and flower of the Levant 
— by quoting a Sicilian author, who wrote at the close 
of the last century. He says; — 

“ Ecco r amena, la ridente valle del Zante, o a 
meglio dir’ tutto il Zante. 0 detto die gjireggerebbe 
con quello di Tempe, se non die vi manca iin fiume 
cheto, che lento vi scorra, e la rinfreschi. Le /arn- 
pogne de’ pastori per animarla, ed i muggiti amorosi 
delle giovenche, e de’ tori, un verde piii costante e pin 
vario, che non e quidlo degli ulivi e delle viti, lo smalto 
de’ fiori, il canto degli uccelli, vi manca in fine il riso, 
il piacere, la cortesia de villani : le grazie delle conta- 
dine. Questa puo dunque dirsi ricca, ma non bella: 
in effetto il sentimento ch’ essa vi Sesta al primo 
aspetto svanice in un momento colla sorpresa che lo 
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produce, eppurc queato momento e cosi sensibile che 
mcrita bene un vlaggio per provarlo .” — Viaggio di 
Scrofani in Grecia. 

There are no rivers worth speaking of in Zante. 
The bed of a torrent, which is dry in summer, conveys 
water through the middle of the plain, and empties it 
during and after the rainy season mto the sea, a little 
to the south of the city. The strcsim crosses the road 
leading to Mount Scopes, Avhei’c a suigle arch is thrown 
over it. 

Zante is almost without any remains of antiquity. 
One of the small island cliapels at Melinado, about six 
or seven miles fi'om the town, is built on the site of an 
ancient temple, dedicated to Diana, and exliibits some 
shafts and bases of Ionic columns, and an inscription of 
little importance. With this exception, hardly any- 
thing has been found. Zante is, perhaps, of all the 
islands, the least interesting in its historical associations. 


CERIGO. 

This island is situated considerably to the south of 
Zante, and close to the main land of the Morea. Even 
now, with all the advantsxges of steam, it is not very 
accessible, m the toAvn is on a precipitous rock, and 
there is no good harbour in the island. Moreover, the 
best harbour is not near the toAvn, and the steamers 
appointed to touch there, only engage to do so if the 
weather is favourable. 

Those acqujunted by experience with Cape Matapan, 
and its frequent winds, arc best aware how often the 
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steamer must pass by without hmding its mails or 
taking oiF any stiuy passenger who may be desiiing to 
leave his prison. So bad was the communication 
formerly, however, that it is recorded of a certain 
Resident who gave himself a holiday in England for 
six months without Jisking leave, that he would have 
returned ■without being foiuid out, had not despatches 
requiring attention arrived about a fortnight before he 
did, and found no representative of tlie govenunent 
authoi’ised to receive and reply to them. A general 
order was, upon that exi)erience, issued by the Foreign 
Office, that if any Resident shall absent himself foi’ty- 
eight hours from the seat of his government’ •without 
permission from the Lord High Commissioner, he is 
held ipso facto to have resigned his appointment. 

Like Corfu and Ithaca, Cerigo is full of historic 
and mythological interest. Moi’c than either docs it 
belong to the realms of romantic poetiy. It is indeed 
the ancient Cythera. 

“ ’Twas on these shores as ancient poets sing, 

What time light zephyrs woo’d the infant spring, 

Immortal Venus rose in glowing pride, 

Bright as the day-star from the swelling tide.” 

But whatever its mythological history, and the im- 
jx)rtanco of a number of small rocky liarbours for boat 
navigation in classical times, the poet is fully justified 
in addressing it now. 

Forsaken isle, around thy barren shore 
Wild tempests howl and wintry surges roar.” 

It is, indeed, very rarely visited, and, except a couple 
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of caverns, and a curious breccia of bones contained in 
one of them, it seems chiefly remarkable for its honey, 
which is said to be excellent. The modem name, 
Cerigo^ is of doubtful origin. The island is said to be 
rocky, mountainous, and mostly uncultivated. It is 
about twenty miles in length from north to south, and 
twelve mUes across in the widest part. The people 
are industrious and frugal, and there is a certain 
amount of successfiil cultivation of com and oil. 

Two natural caverns in Cerigo have been described 
as particularly interesting. One is on the cliff, at the 
oijening of a beautiful glen, through which a stream 
mns, working a few com mills. The other is in a 
valley, about two hours’ ride from the little town of 
Eapsiili, the capital of the island. Both contain sta- 
lactites, and one of them abounds with fossil bones, 
buried under stalagmite. The capital stands on a 
narrow ridge in the south of the island, accssible only 
by a narrow path, steep and wnding, and commanded 
by a conical mound. 

Cerigotto is a small island to the south-east of 
Cerigo, and part of the same government. It lies half 
way between Cerigo and Crete, being about twenty 
miles from either. It produces wheat for exportation. 
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There is frequent communication between Zante and 
Corfu, most of the steamers touching at Argostoli, 
where they remain some hours. When the weather 
is fiivourable, the whole journey is extremely interest- 
ing, though unfortunately the night is prefen’ed to the 
day for the latter part of the passage. Zante, always 
beautiful, and deserving its name as the flower of the 
Levant, melts gradually into the horizon as we advance 
northwards ; while the gloomy mass of the Cephalonian 
Black Mountain seems to rise higher and higher, and 
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closes the view towards the north. Except for this 
commanding elevation, the scenery of Cephalonia is 
less fine and less beautiful than that of Corfu, Santa 
Muui'a, Ithaca and Zantc. 

From Argostoli, with the wind in certain directions, 
it is not only ix)ssible but advmitageous to pass between 
Cephalonia and Ithaca on the way to Corfu. Much 
more frequently, however, the outer course is taken; 
and the steamer passes to the Avest of the Cephalonian 
and Santa Maum shores, at too great a distance to 
enable the traveller to judge of the country. Even 
Sappho’s Leap is left far away; and only a confused 
line of hill and mouiitain marks the picturesque cliffs 
of the south Avest of Santa Maura, the noble mountain 
of StaATTota, and the loAver hills toAvards the north. 
After Santa Maura, Ave come m sight of Paxos, pass- 
ing first its small dependency, Antipaxos; and swn 
the Avliite cliffs of the south of Corfu ai’e approached. 
Passing Lefkimo and the Ioay hills of the south east 
coast, and leaving Santi Deca grouped with the other 
mountains in the middle' of the island, Ave soon enter 
the harbour of Corfu. 

The A'oyage from Corfu to Ancona is one which, 
under favourable circumstances, is perforaied in about 
forty hours. The Adriatic, however, is a ti'Cacherous 
sea, and even in fine weather is subject to an uneasy 
and i*estless swell — ^the result of stonn in other parts 
of the Mediterranean. This SAveU is not only uncom- 
foilable, but may gi’eatly check progress. Leaving 
Corfu on the afternoon of a lovely April day, and 
steaming through the narrow channel between the 
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northern end of the ishmd and Butrinto, nothing csui 
be imagined more lieautiful, and no water can be more 
Cidm. We had brought fine weather with us, coming 
firom Zante, and there had been no change ; but still, 
when we had once lost the shelter of tlic island, our 
vessel commenced those peculiar movements that are 
too apt to cause unideasant results to passengers, and 
there was reason to believe tliat more tlmu one of my 
comimnions was soon paying his tribute to the ocesui 
god. There was nothing, however, to try the. temper 
of old traveller; and the evening was lovely, so 
that Ave could Avatch the sim set, gilding the snoAvy 
caps of the Albanian mountains, until the moon rose 
and tinted them Avith her silvery beams. DuiTng the 
night the sea continued troublcsonuj, but next day it 
gradually calmed, aaid we had a veiy favourable pas- 
sage. The course lies across the Adidatic, a\'oiding 
aU the isLmds on the Dalmatian shores; mid there 
was no incident till we could see the Ioav, dark hills of 
the Italian coast, contrasting Avith the much more dis- 
tant but snoAvy mountain tops opposite. These latter 
were gradually lost, and Italy rose upon the horizon. 

The accommodation on board the Austrian Lloyd’s 
steamer to Ancona I found excellent in every respect, 
and the ship (the Europa) scrupulously clean. The 
cuisine did great credit to all concerned. Like most 
of the company’s ships, the Europa Avas commanded, 
and indeed manned, by the inhabitants of the Dalma- 
tian toAvns, of which Kagusa seems that which gives 
most of its sailors to Austria. 

On first appi*oaching Ancona from the sea, we come 
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rather suddenly on high land, which projects and forms 
a hirge bay to the south. Passing along close to the 
ste(!p, white cliffs, streaked with marks of stratification 
and covered partially with brown vegetation, the much 
smaller open bay Avhich forms the harlwur of Ancona 
comes into view. The view of the town, built on 
rapidly rising ground, with two large forts, one to 
the north and the other to the south — ^hvo moles — 
a smidl but beautifully proportioned triumphal arch, 
erected by Trajan — ^the long line of quays, and the 
business and bustle of an important commercial port — 
all attract attention. The effect is very good from 
the sea; nor does the result of further and more inti- 
mate acquaintance greatly diminish the early impres- 
sion. Without being large, or handsome, or grand — 
Avithout strikingly good streets, public buildings, or 
houses — ^there is stUl an air of importance due to its 
jX)sitiou, and an appearance of life and growth, no 
doubt contrasting very strongly Avith its appearance 
under its late masters. Ancona is, perhaps, one of 
the cities of Italy that has most of all benefited by 
tbiwAring off the Papal government, and getting rid of 
the pretecting poAver of Austria. The rapid rate at 
Avhich building is going on in all directions — ^the 
comfortable look and decent dress of the people — 
and the croAvded state of the streets, — are aU fiicts tliat 
help to prove this. 

While, however, Ancona is well fitted to interest 
the traveller, let him take care of his OAvn private 
affairs, as he will run the nsk of emerging from the 
bustle Avith dissatisfaction. On landing, a score of 
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lazy fellows seize hold of liis luggage, each taking 
some one thing, and if ]x)ssible lojiding a truck witli 
a single [xjrtmantcau. For canying a little luggage 
about fifty yai*ds jjast the custom house to the nearest 
hotel, the Hotel del Pace, these good people had the 
conscience to ask eight francs of a small party of 
gentlemen travelling together. They received five, 
and wei*e dissatisfied, though the whole luggsige might 
Avell liave been put on a small track and carried up 
in five minutes by one, or at most two men. 

We were rather surprised at the gi'eat leniency of 
the examination on entering the touni, little aware 
that a much more serious and annoying operation of 
the same nature awaited us before leaving it by raU. 
JIarely have I seen .so vexatious mid needless a search. 
The contents of the smallest bag wei*e turned out, 
and the long delay ahnost caused the whole paily in 
the omnibus that conveyed us from the hotel to lose 
the train, and be detained another (hiy in the town. 
It occurred to me, when too late, that the officers might 
have belonged to the old regime, and had recollections 
of the time when every traveller was expected to attend 
on such occasions with a couple of zwmizigera in his 
hand. The disappointment at not receiving this, Avliich 
noAV, in most parts of free Italy, one retilly does not 
think of offering, was probably the reason of the un- 
usual strictness towards all the party with whom I was 
travelling. However this may be, Ancona can never 
take up its due jxisition among the sea ports of Italy, 
so long as this annoying and useless arrangement is 
continued. That in coming out of a town to proceed 
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by train, every carriage and every traveller is liable to 
be rnade to lose the train, because he does not choose 
to satisfy the rapacity of some harpies of the custom- 
house, or even that every conveysmee must be delayed 
till proper examination has been mtide of all the per- 
sonal luggage of the traveller, is so outrageous, that one 
would suppose it needs only to be pointed out to be 
corrected. It is also strange that no notice of this 
important proceeding is given in the railway guide, nor 
are passengers advised, as they ought to be, not to trust 
to the diligence, but to take a carriage for themselves, 
and allow an hour for the transit from the town to 
the station to make sure of their places.* 

The streets of Ancona aj’e tolerably mde, and well 
imved. The shops are well supplied, and the open 
jKirt of the town is clean. The less frequented streets 
are indeed miserable enough ; but this is perhaps to 
be expected in a place that has so recently emerged 
from Austrian despotism, acting in the name of the 
Pope. It is pleasant enough to see the Italian uni- 
form in cveiy direction, and, though from Avant of 
time and trouble to obtain an order from the Com- 
mandant, we could not be allowed to Ansit the castle, 
yet the polite and regretfril Avay in which the officer 

* It is right to mention, that at the present time all the railway 
arrangements at Ancona are abominable. There is only one person at 
the ticket station, and he has no objection to cheat and worry travellers 
in all sorts of petty ways. Merely that a number of persons beliind 
me might not lose the train, T was myself the subject of this piece of 
rascality. 1 ought also to remark, tliat tlie Hotel del Pace was quite 
as remarkable for extravagant charges and petty cheating as for the 
goodness of its accommodation. It is, however, the best in the place. 
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of the gudrd on duty excused himself for not being 
able to admit us without, fully made up for the dis- 
appointment. The views from the fort., and genemlly 
from the hills around the toAvn, are superb, both to- 
wards hmd and sea. The forts themselves are very 
large, and are no doubt stixjng. 

The journey from Ancona to Bologna is both te- 
dious and expensive for a rail^vay trip. Eveiy train 
stops a long while at every station, and the pince is 
nearly equal to the average of the fast trains in Eng- 
hmd. Wlicre there is any competition in England, 
the prices are in feet much lower •with us than on this 
Italian line. Nearly seven hours and a-half are occu- 
pied in a journey of one hundred and tAventy-six 
miles. Allowing the most reasonable modicum of 
luggage, the first class fere amoimts to twenty shil- 
lings, and as in the German lines the fare is hot more 
than two-thirds, and the rate of speed nearly double, 
while the French are also both much cheaper and 
much fester, the unreasonableness of the arrange- 
ments will be evident. It is to be hoped things AviU 
improve; but at present the line cannot be recom- 
mended. 

From Ancona to Rimini the road, except for a short 
interval, skirts the coast. It then begins to cross 
Itsxly towards the north-Avest. The country passed is 
undulating, plejising, and well cultivated, and affords 
a pleasant contrast to the severe and hard outlines of 
the hills and mountains in the Ionian Islands, and the 
gloomy foliage of the olive. Every thing looked 
lively, cheerful, and liappy; and as one passes on 
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through Bologna to Modena, and thence td Piacenza,' 
and so on by Alessandria to Turin, one is inclined to 
look favourably on ever3rthing, and believe that the 
gloiy of Itidy is on the return, and that the united 
countiy may long remain in peace under one consti- 
tutional government. The railway management is on 
a moi’e ssitisfiictory footing in the great plains of Lom- 
bardy than in the old papal states; but this is pro- 
bsibly a natural and inevitable consequence of the 
much longer familiarity many of its people have had 
with the blessings of liberty. 

One cannot help making a mental comparison be- 
tween the Ifeilians and the Greeks in traversing the 
former country, after having seen something of the 
latter. The national character handed down from old 
times is, 2)erhaps, not so much altered as one would 
exjxjct it to be, considemig the extent to which the 
existing ^Jopulation of both countries is derived from 
a very mixed source. Of pure Greek blood in Ionia, 
as of the pure blood of old Rome in Italy, few, if 
any, can boast. Pcrliajjs, if the actual ethnological 
history could be traced, there is more of it in both 
cases in a mixed state than one might at first suppose, 
but there ciuinot be a doubt that the overrumihig of 
both countries by northern barbariairs has penetrated 
deeply into every part of each. Still, some of the 
characteristics remam, and we may recognise them 
under various forms almost everywhere. And thus 
the Gi’eek and Latin citizens, as each exhibits some of 
the strength and much of the weakness of his great 
ancestors, ar’e to a certain extent comparable as their 
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forefiltherS wwc. The relative difference now trace- 
able between the tivo is perhaps smaller than the abso- 
lute difference that has taken place in the case of either. 
The Greek is the navif^ator; and, when convenient, 
the smuggler, or even the pirate. The Roman both 
cultivates the soil, and when he associates and lives hi 
towns, he organises mid improves. The Greek assumes 
the eastern, the Roman the Avestem fonn of civilisa- 
tion. Each of them loves liberty; but the Greek has 
not yet advanc(!d so iiir as the Italian hi comprchendhig 
its true nature in modem times, mid perhaps is not 
likely to do so. The cultivation cveiyAvhere, as Avell 
as the style of the villages mid smsiller toiviis in the two 
countries, and the appearance of the population, clearly 
shoAV how very far the Italian is hi all rospects the 
more practical and accomplished citizen. As the Italimi 
becomes happier, he not only cultivates better and 
earns more, but he CA’idently spends more, and enjoys 
himself more openly. No longer iioiv coived and 
melancholy, hoaitling his little gains, and hardly 
thinkhig it ivorth while to make a profit in miy other 
Avay thmi begging and cheating, even the loAvest and 
the poorest are more independent and more hopeful. 
They also enjoy more luxuries. 

It will always be a question how feir the inhabitants 
of the Ionian Islands and, indeed, of the Morea and 
Epirus can pro^ierly be regsmled as descendants of the 
ancient Greeks. That Zante, Cejihalonia, and Ithaca 
Avcrc absolutely left Avithout a single hihabitant by 
the Turks, that most parts of Corfii and Santa Maura 
Avcrc* in like manner rendered desolate, and that the 
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old Greek element, if it exists at all, is in Leucadia, 
there is 2)erhaps little doubt. But still, in the fece of 
all that may be argued, it seems impossible that all 
the traditions suid the language of an extinct people 
should be taken possession of by a mixed race who 
must have had some language of their own and some 
nationality of Avhich to be proud. The inhabitants of 
Greece and the islands have long fully bebeved them- 
selves to be Greeks. They are convinced that they 
retain some of the blood of that mighty people, few 
in number, but mighty in intellect, in their sense 
of freedom, and in arts : — ^that people who have been 
the heroes of all nations from the eai’liest history 
of civilization. Inferior they may be and are to their 
greiit ancestors in much that is essential, but the mass 
of the people are still not without many virtues, and 
the m(xle in which the Greeks of Greece long bore 
with the tyraimy of their Bavarism king, and, having 
thrown it oflF, waited in patient resignation till their 
kingdom could be fully organised, must always be 
reckoned to their great credit. Few, if any people, 
who had been crushed under a government at once 
despotic, venal, and contemptible, for thirty years, 
and hiid by a sudden effort thrown off the incubus, 
could remain calm and expectant not only for weeks 
but months, while the great powers of Europe were 
sliaping their future destiny. Greece and the Greek > 
kingdom of the middle ages was hardly a reality, and 
could not stand ; but an union of the peoples speaking 
the Greek language, holding tlie faith of the Greek 
Church, and imbued Avith the spirit of liberty, all 
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willing to combine, and anxious to become one strong 
nation, is an idea that cannot be despised, and ought 
not to be impossible. 

It is not a pleasant reflection that what England 
has done for and in the Ionian islands during the 
half century they have been under her pi’otection, 
has not tended to bring out much of the better part 
of the national character of the people. This may 
be o'wing to the misgovemment that long left the 
whole management of affiiirs in the hands of the 
old oligarcliy; and in this Engkmd has not done 
its duty. In every island I wtis told tlmt during 
this period there had been little justice mid no real 
protection. The lower classes — the labourers and 
the useful workers — were left to the cruel tender 
mercies of those whose finn determination it was 
to absorb eveiything. Perhaps it is for this reason 
that even now the customs arc so little clmnged; the 
dress is so bad, the evidences of mateiTal comfort 
so small, and the feeling with i*egard to the benefits 
derived from English sissociation so grudgingly ad- 
mitted. And the people of the Ionian islands, un- 
like the people of Italy, have not been taught. Cer- 
tainly, the latter are not yet thoroughly instructed, 
although knowledge of every kind is advanchig rapidly ; 
but there are many reasons why the Italians should 
have been bchuid hand in this respect, and none why 
the lonians should. It is cleai*, that had the ishmds 
been fairly aiid reasonably governed fix)m the beginning 
of our rule, they could not now, after so many years, 
exhibit so small a result. A sound and regular system. 
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if established and adhered to, would doubtless by this 
time have grown to be a part of themselves. So far, 
then, the comparison of Ionia with modem Italy is 
painful and discreditable to the English as a people, 
and the uncomfortable feeling that this is the case, 
produces an impression not easily shaken off. 

But is it not the case, that the natives of the Ionian 
Islands, whatever admixture of Greek and Albanian 
and Venetian they may consist o^ are unteachable, 
unreasonable and ungrateful? I do not think so. That 
they are for the most part untaught is certain, and 
that they arc thus unable to see even the tendency of 
what hsis been done for them that is really good, is also 
tnie. Not seeing that they have gained much, they 
arc not very likely to be grateful, or to desire a con- 
tinuance of the same kind of protecting government. 
Whether, having been longer in a slavish condition, 
oppressed by all the hordes, civilised and uncivilised, 
that have poured over and occupied Europe for two 
thousand five hundred years, they are more crushed — 
the iron has more deeply entered their soul — ^than is 
the case with the Italians, may l)e a point worth con- 
sidering. They have certainly seemed more difficult 
to lift up, and being foiined into a people, they show 
fcAver elements of self-management and the power to 
govern themselves wisely and well. It is a very 
serious and interesting question, whether, under these 
cii’cumstances, the people of the main land of Greece 
having effected their freedom from the Turks, and . 
then having ftllen under a hai’dly less mischievous 

o 6 
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suul deraoKilising oppression under their late king, .'lit? 
now really in a state to Ix'iiefit by and benefit the in- 
habitants of the Ionian Islands, who are children in 
self-government, and who yet by their position, mid by 
the handling and treatment of Enghind, have become 
i‘ieh, and, in a material sense, flourishing. Will tlu; 
Islands i*etain their wealth-producing powers? Will 
the government of Athens keep in check the tronble- 
some orators who have brought about the union? 
Will the mass of the people, left to the old oligarchy, 
long endure oppression without resistance? Those 
are the questions to bo solved. Thej' are pnvctical 
questions of no small importance. On their solution 
must depend the justification of the proposed imme- 
diate surrender of the Islands, to fonn part of a well- 
governed countr}', whoso capital is Athens. 

What have the English Goveniments done, and what 
have they left undone in the Ionian Islands dimng the 
tc!i-m of their Protectorate? No doubt much miffht 
be said truly and effectively on both sides; but, with- 
out going into details, there are some facts th.at it is 
right to boar in mind. They have made roads, wlfich 
the natives hardly seem incluied to keep in repair. 
They have supplied the toAviis with Avater, and they 
liave greatly imjmwed the streets, the public buildings, 
the harbours, and the defences. They have latterly 
taught the people to respect and understand justici?. 
They have, as a government, dealt Avith perfect fi\imess 
to all classes; and they have done much to check both 
laAvless violence and that peqictual litigation, which is 
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SO common in the south of Europe generally. In all 
these respects they have attended to the material wants 
of the jHiople, and deserve credit accordingly. 

On the other hand, they have not, till lately, so 
encoursiged geneml ciducation among all classes as to 
strengthen th(j intellectual character of the people. 
They luive, in £ict, kept all classes in the condition of 
children, so that they are not much more fitted to con- 
duct tluiir own affairs tlian they Avere hiilf a centuiy 
ago. By too soon granting them the ]K)wcr to do 
th(ans(!lves harm and by checking useful measures, they 
have altogether stopped the progress that would by this 
time have altered the tvhole state of society, .and more 
than ten years Avere absolutely Avasted, oAving to the 
inconipetency of Lord High Commissioners appointed 
to superinttaid the affiiirs of the countiy. The ishmds 
Avere, and are, much more fit to be governed by a dic- 
tator, tiian by a constitution sucli as they no^ possess; 
but had they bec'ii brought by degrees to enjoy the 
freedom gnmted to them in 1848, it is quite possible 
that tlicy might by this time have been fitted for it. 

The great fault of the pe<q)le noAV is the pertinacity 
Avith Avhich they give up every other employment, if 
they can only obtain a place under government, hoAV- 
tna'r smsdl. For the chance of doing this, they AviU 
sacrifice anyth'mg. They are also extremely fond of 
ix)litical influence, and luivebeeu knoAvnto spend large 
sums iiA many of the islands to ensure their retmii to 
the Assembly. This kind of bribeiy might be effectu- 
ally knocked on the head by dissolving the Assembly, 
and proceeding to a re-election, at intervals not very dis- 
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taut. It is thought, tliat if it were not for votes pur- 
chased by the agitatora, the charsictcr of the Assembly 
would be very diftei'ent from what it is, and greatly 
improved. Numerous anecdotes were told me that 
support this view. 

The probable result of annexation ■with Greece, is a 
question that cannot be ]^)assed over in considering the 
future of the Ionian Ishuids. To understand it, a short 
account of the different classes of society, and their 
relations to each other, is essential to the English reader 
who has not visited the islands; and, although some- 
thing of this has been given here and there in sevcml 
previous chapters, we may now with advanhige con- 
sider the whole subject. When the general vote shall 
be taken of the whole population of the ishmds, it will 
be almost unanimous in favour of annexation. It is 
equally certain, that a very large majority of the vot(!S 
of the iirolligent and instructed jicrsons dwelling in the 
to'wns, Avill be tlie result of a soi’t of neiwous fear of 
being suspected of want of patriotism, combined -with 
a sense that if the thing is to be it ought to be accepted 
willingly. On the other hand, a large majority of the 
lower classes Avill certainly vote in total ignorance of 
the meaning of the ■withdrawal of British protection, 
thinking that much of their poor condition must arise 
from political causes, though it is clearly traceable 
to causes altogether local. Of courae, there are a 
number of demagogues, and a proportionate number 
of idle persons who are excited by foolish talking. 
The demagogues will influence the towns, and mere 
love of change will have much the same effect in the 
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villages ; for there, as well as in towns, there are always 
more talkers than doers. There is, however, and this 
ought not to be overlooked, a national party of in- 
structed and well-informed Greeks, who really and 
honestly feel that their path in the future lies in union 
Avith a country, of which tlicy form a part by language, 
religion and feeling. 

When we come to divide the population of the town 
of Corfu, we find not more than a third to be composed 
of Greeks, and of them, only a small number of families 
are educated and well provided for. Most of these are 
remarkably pleasant and open in their manners, and are 
perhaps among the best specimens of Greeks that could 
be found. With few exceptions, they would probably 
demur to immediate annexation; if asked privately 
their opimon by jxjrsons in whom they bid confidence, 
but few, very few, would openly say so. The great 
majority of the Greeks, guided 2>artly by national 
feeling, and jjartly by the priests, who desire to be 
connected Avith their OAvn people on the main land, will 
then really desire that the English should leave. 

But one-third of the inhabitants are Joavs, and liave 
long been well treated, and allowed eveiy liberty. 
These, if in Greece itself, Avould certainly not be able 
to retain their position, and may, perhaps, be subject 
to persecution, if left where they are under the new 
Greek government. Aware of tliis, they would not of 
themselves desire a change, but timid by nature, they 
Avill hai*dly diire to oppose it. 

The remaining third are foreigners. Some of them 
may be expected to advocate change, for the love of 
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change, but they would certainly suffer by the transfer 
of the island. The large sums annually spent in the 
islands, especially in Corfu, by the tmny and navy 
depfirtments, are supplemented by the private expenses 
of officers and their families, by the outhiy of those 
numerous English gentlemen who bring their yachts 
into the ^Icditeri'anean, and by the trade arising exclu- 
sively from English occupation. At the time of my 
visit to Coriu, there were four large war ships, the 
Edgjir (eanying the Admiral’s ffiig), the Queen, the 
Shannon, and the Trafalgsir, all in the harbour at the 
Siune time, and during luy stay one Avas paid off. A 
sum of about £3,000 Avas thus set at thii disposid of a 
parcel of men, most of Avhom Avould immediately go on 
shore and stpiander the gi*eatest part of their AV'ages. 
The English siilor has not altcu'ed much in this respc^ct, 
and the importance of an event of this kind happening 
from time to time in a simdl toAvn may be imagined. 
EA'crything at Coriu is unnaturally dear, a result also 
clearly traceable to Ih-itish occui^ation. 

The condition of the villagers, aud the method of 
managing landed property, must be taken into consi- 
deration, if Ave Avould understand the prolxiblc eftect of 
annexsition. The tenure of kind is peculiarly uufiiA’our- 
able to the Avorking classes, and is in so fiir unjiojnilar. 
I speak now of Corfu. In this impoiriant island, Avhich 
could well hold and feed a popukition of a quarter of 
a million (a tliousand to the square mile), and Avliich, 
according to historical accounts, has been peopled 
to this extent, the population, in 1861, excluding 
foreigners, Avas 64,220, and the foreigner (almost 
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entirely confined to the town) amounted to an addi- 
tional 6,500. The total population of the villages in 
1860 ^vas 45,214, including foreigners. The surface 
of the island cannot be estimated to contain less than 
125,000 acres of available land, allowing about 20,000 
for uncultivable and waste disti*icts. With these figures, 
it may be thought that there is not sufficient strength 
for pix)per cultivation; but, owing to the fact that a 
very largo proportion of the land is occupied by the 
olive, which is not in any Avay attended to, except when 
it l)ecomes necessary to pick up the fixllen fruit from 
till! ground, there is really comparatively little done hi 
the way of agriculture. 

It is a remarkable fiict in Corfu, that almost every 
grown male in the island has some land, or some rights 
over Luicl. These consist luirtly in olive groves, and 
[lartly in cultivable lands, which again are either co- 
vered with old vines or are arable. There are, how- 
ever, no divisions of hind wliatever in the olive groves, 
and the oldest inhabitant has to be referred to in the 
case of any doubt as to the proprietorship of particulai* 
trees. So much is this property divided, that I was 
infonned by one of the most distmguished advocates 
of Corfu that in his own estate there were certain trees 
entirely surrounded by his property, that belonged to 
some small pi’oju'ietors. Even the \incyanLs ai’c not 
scjMirated by fences, but they arc generally small and 
distinguishable. 

The descent of land is to the sons equtJly, the 
daughters being provided with a dower sccm*ed on 
the estate. This of itself msures the creation of veiy 
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complicated claims on the laud. These are multiplied 
by the necessity that generally exists lor the cultivator 
to Kuse capital, by hypothecating a part or the whole 
of his shai’e. Thus the hmd becomes overloaded 
with burdens; and practically, in eveiy village there 
are a few monied men who hold possession of the land 
by their claims arising ffom small lojms. The actual 
cultivator is completely in the i)Ower of such men, 
who are said to take undue advantage of their position, 
and become the real masters and managers of every- 
thing. 

Owing to the universal division of property, no one 
in the island is without a resource. Even those who 
live entirely in the towns, and keep shops or carry on 
the various professions, arc all land owners, or hold 
clauns on land; and even the very poorest and most 
miserable villager is provided for after a tashion, Avhen 
he has no means of obtaining work from Avithout and 
is not in the receipt of Avages. Hut these poor proprie- 
. tors may be said to Avork Avith millstones rcund their 
necks. It cannot be supposed that they are very well 
disposed toAvards those by Avhom they consider them- 
selves aggrieved and persecuted. 

Let us noAv consider the probable result of a sudden 
change on this part of the population of Corfu. The 
protection being removed, and the countiy left to itself 
for a time, the AuUagers Avill soon feel tliat the firm 
hand they have long been accustomed to is no longer 
there ; and they Avill ask themselves, whether the time 
lias not come for them to look after their own interests. 
There seems little doubt, that one of the early results 
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of this change of dynasty, if hastily made, may be a 
rising of the villagers against the small capitalists; 
and that in tins way anarchy and the elements of a 
servile war may be introduced, and help to complicate 
the difficulties that will be felt in combining the Greek 
and island customs and institutions. 

Another almost equally dangerous and troublesome 
result may probably follow, and may not be long in 
commencing. The warlike and half savage tribes on 
the opposite coast of Albania have always shown tliem- 
selves ready to take advantage of circumstances, and 
will hardly let slip such an opportunity of booty as 
will be presented, if Corfii is left without British bay- 
onets. In every age, from the earliest time to the 
present century, a change of dynasty in the islands 
has been marked by incursions of these neighbours. 
The distance is so small and the temptation so great, 
that the result is almost inevitable. 

Wliat I have here said with regard to Corfu will 
apply in some measure to the other islands. There 
is, perhaps, little or no danger of attack from without, 
so fer as they are concerned; but the squabbles be- 
tween the peasantiy and the rich capitalists cannot be 
expected to terminate without much disturbance of 
the public peace. How far the formation of a national 
guai’d may keep doiivn any tendency to riot on the 
part of the lower classes, remains to be seen. Cepha- 
lonia has generally proved the most permanently- 
troublesome and stubborn of the islands; and Zante 
that which most easily takes offence. 

Such are among the reasons why, for. the sake of 
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the Ionian people, and with the feeling that it is u duty 
imposed upon the English at the pi’eseut time to judge 
and act for these people, at least to a certain extent, 
it would seem unfair and undesirable that the protec- 
tion should too suddenly cease. There shbuld be a 
very well established govcnmient at Athens, and a 
very clear understanding as to how the islands will 
be managed. A good and etfective national guard 
should not only exist, but the people should have con- 
fidence in its strength before the exchange is made. 

Another question remains to be considered: — how 
far it is for the interest of England that these islands, 
which have for fift}’ yeai*s been under her cai'c, should 
cease to occupy her attention. Practically, tlu* gi-anting 
the constitution of 1848, by giving over the managt:- 
nicnt of affiiirs to men, many of whom arc mere political 
agitators, has greatly shaken the hold we had pi’evionsly 
possessed. This measure also dimiuishcid greatly the 
power of the Lord High Couunissioiier. The mats, 
made under the nde of Sir Thomas Maitland, at u 
time when the Lord High Commissioner may be ssiid 
to have been aii absolute monarch, have haixlly been 
kept even in decent repair since the new constitution ; 
and although this year a simi has been giunted to im- 
prove them, it has only been after a hard struggle.* 
The marshes, wldch might liave been diuined at a 
compai’atively small expense, and ^vith the gi’eatest 
benefit to the health of the whole population, are now 
worse than ever; and in all other mattci’s, the per- 

* Tlic last money. voted for the roads was tlirowii away in open 
jobbing for eleelioii purposed. 
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inissioii and power to govern themselves has resulted 
in a fiilliiig off in the prosperity of the islands. It is 
to be hoped that the experience thus gained in self 
government may bear fruit when the people are united 
to Greece; but it is more to be hoped than expected, 
if one may judge by the recent behaviour of the As- 
sembly. 

As a military station, it has been said that Corfu, 
and the islands generally, are of great value. That 
Corfu is a valuable naval station, has never been 
doubted or denied ; but tlwit it is really wiuited by or 
is necessary to bhigknd, has not been proved. Pid- 
bably, (Uie great reason of its importance to us, lies in 
th(i fact, that in the Imnds of an enemy it might ))e 
both trou) desoine and mischievous. If G recce is strong 
enough to kesep u]) the fortifications and occupy the 
forts, it could not be in better luinds than her’s; but 
if Corfu, in the occupation of Greece, might become 
French or Ttussian at short notice, it would certaiidy 
be better tliat aU the strong places should be disnaiutled 
and destroyed. 

There is nothing in the other islands that affect 
England in a militaiy or naval sense. With a few 
cruisers in the eastern Meditci’iuinean, pii’acy is kept 
down and all the coast kept in oriler. There would 
seem to be nothing but Corfu worthy of consideration 
for purposes of offence or defence. 
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TION OF THE ISLANDS— GENERAL STATISTICS— CONCLUSION. 

I HAVE not given, in the preceding pigcs, any general 
account of the Ionian Islands as a group, because, 
although connected by goverainent, they are singularly 
distmet in almost all points,— physical, historical, and 
political. They arc not near each other ; and though, 
with the exception of Cerigo, they seem to form an 
insular system belonging to the western shores of the 
Albanian and Grecian knd, this system includes also, 
geographically, though not ethnologically, the Dalma- 
thm islands to the head of the Adriatic. 

But having described each island separately, I ought, 
perhaps, in a concluding chapter, to put together a 
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few remarks that apply to all; and at the present mo- 
ment, when the islands are about to transfer their 
allegiance and become an integral portion of a new 
Greek kingdom, this seems the more necessary. 

I have said little of the mediasval and modem history 
of th(! islsuids, although, as the Venetian occupation 
and government have greatly influenced the population 
and habits of the people, the reader should be aware, 
to some extent, of the prindpal &cts concerning that 
period. The modem history may be said to date in 
each island from a time when there was hardly any 
remaining population — ^the ancient inhabitants having 
been SAvept away, partly because of the Ottoman per- 
secutions and partly because of the facilities for piracy 
the islands once aftbrded. The recent history is that 
of the last half century, since they have been under 
Dritish protection. All these histories have been 
written; and the ancient history, though obscure, has 
not been neglected. It has too little to do with the 
present state of the islands to affect the present ques- 
tion, and whore of special interest, it has aheady been 
alluded to in previous chapters. 

The society of the islands, Avhen they were first 
brought under English management, seems to have 
involved in each a separate oligarchy, consisting of the 
old Venetian families, and aplebs, made up of a mixed 
race of Albanians, Greeks from various islands, Sclaves 
from the cast and Italians from tlie Avest coast of the 
Adriatic. All these were hardly so much mingled as 
discordantly placed together in the same locality. 
Villages rarely contained more than a few fiunilies. 
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Strangers in bl(xxl would hardly associate. Practi- 
cally, Liw was neglected and set aside, if even it could 
be said to exist; and justice had little to do Avith laAV, 
Avhich, if used at all, Avas a Aveapon in the hands of the 
rich to grind and destroy the poor. The Avhole of the 
poAver Avas in the hands of a feAV ruling fiimilies, and 
Avas Jealously preserved by every means available. 

It Avas no easy task that the firet Loi’d High Com- 
missioner found set before him, when he undertook to 
gi\'e a constitution to a people Avho did not connect 
with the idea of liberty one such practical notion as 
Avitli us is considered essential to its very nature. 
Liberty to oppress and do Avrong on the part of the 
upper classes — libei’ty to murder, and rol), and defame, 
on that of the loAver. This Avas all that Avas under- 
stood by the sacred Avord. What Sir Thomas Maitland 
did Avas ])rol)ably the best that could be done, lie 
sketched out a system capable of being worked at the 
time, and likely to clcrnte the tone of the masses and 
curb the greediness of the ruling families. A ceiiain 
amount of education he secured for all classes; he 
gaA'e a certain ajApcai’ancc of poAver, hardly admitting 
of much Avrong being done; and above all, he insisted 
on strict justice, at least m the higher coui’ts. These 
matters once secured, the people, he thought, Avould 
soon become fit for free mstitutions. So long as this 
scheme Avas properly administered it answered its pur- 
pose thonmghly; and though not Avithout cri-ors, it 
at any rate worked Avell. But it was not ahvays 
properly administered; for some commissioners Avei’e 
careless and some were crotchetty. At last came the 
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I'cvolutionaiy fcvor of 1848; and, to a people barely 
rising into an appreciation of the nature of law and 
right, it Wt'is then thought fit to entrust the task of 
governing themselves. That this was an error, has 
since been generally admitted ; but it was not seen till 
too late. There is little Avonder that the civilisation 
of the islands Avas thus throAvn back a quarter of a 
century, and that the original system, batUy carried 
out as it AViis, made way for one theoretically superior, 
but pmctically veiy inferior. 

Unfortunate as the change was, the cauI Avas greatly 
increased by the speedy remoA'al of its promoter, Lord 
S(?aton, Avho, being an able and a finn man, might ii\ 
time liavc guided the Aveak and ti’cmbling hands of 
the Republic in the right Avay. The apixjintment of 
a ncAV Lord High Commissioiiei’, little accustomed to 
govern, but especially luaicquainted Avitli this people 
and tlu'ir historj'’, resulted in the commission of a series 
of political blunders, which greatly interfered with the 
materlil progress of the islands, suid cA'^en threatened 
to destroy the A’'ery foundations of society. It has 
taken some years to put matters once more in a fair 
course ; and perhaps, after another gcnei-ation, had the 
British rule continued, proAuded always that it liad 
been admmistcred judiciously, the people might reason- 
ably and hopefully have been left to themselves. 

The nature of the British rule, and the constitution 
under Avhich the islands is now goveimcd, is A'^ery pe- 
culiai’, and appears higlily complex. Under ordinary 
circumstances it works better than theoretically could 
be thought possible; but still it is both complex and 
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cumbrous. It consists of a separate municipal govern- 
ment for each island, the head of the municipality re- 
presenting the whole body, ajid controlled by an officLnl 
representative of the Lord High Commissioner, who 
is called the Resident. Without the sajiction of the 
Resident, the acts of the municipal council arc abso- 
lutely void and of no force. 

In each isLind the govenunent is local ; but there is 
a conti*ol in all matters of expenditure and gcnci-al 
policy, exercised by the ‘General Assembly,’ which 
consists of representatives of all the islands, elected from 
time to time, according to the constitution. This also 
is controlled by the Lord High Commissioner, who, in 
addition to his higher position as Commissioner, is also 
the head of the local govenunent, or Resident of 
Corfu. The ^wsition of the Lord High Conunissioner 
is one of great dignity and power; but the poAver is of 
a restrictive rather than active kind. He can do much 
by Avithholding his assent to mojjsurcs he considers un- 
desirable ; but he can hardly insist on the cjirrying out 
of any measure for the general good. The voting of 
the public money, and the system of general taxation, 
are matters concerning Avhich he may suggest, but can 
do nothing. He has the appointment of those of the 
law officers, including judges, who are natives of the 
islands, but there ai’c fdso two judges apj)ointed from 
England, and these, of course, are quite independent. 
He does not interfere with military matters, there 
being always an officer of high standing in command 
of the army stationed in the islands; and, although the 
General Assembly can do nothing withorit him, and he 
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has great power in many ways in the central govern- 
ment, there is yet a President of the Republic, elected 
for a term of years, and occupjdiig a high and indepen- 
dent position. 

It will be evident, then, that with so nLany indepen- 
dent bemads, it is sometimes difficult to know where the 
power really resides. The Parliament is sufficiently 
free to allow of its mcmbei’s to abuse the whole Avorld, 
and IhigUind in particuLir ; it can also mterfere with 
and put a total stop to all public business of every 
kind, .and render the Avhole pf)]>ulation of the islsinds 
dissatisfied. Its power to do mischief is checked by 
the Ijord High Commissioner’s veto, which is abso- 
lute, and affects all acts passed and votes agreed 
to. In this way some of the worst mischief — ^tlmt 
Avhich is positive — ctm be prevented. StiU, the pre- 
sence of three kings, under such circumstances, in 
one small country, pirtakes rather of the complica- 
tions of some of the eastern govennnents thsm the 
simplicity found convenient m Western Europe; and 
it seems by no means unlikely, as it has been foimd not 
uncommon, that affairs should be sometimes brought 
to a detul lock, and require the interference of the 
Deus ex machind. 

One thing is clear, tbit the Lord High Commissioner, 
to carry on at all a govenmicnt so complicated, must 
combine much firmness, temper and knowledge of 
hmimn nature. Each of the seven separate rtqmbfics 
represented in the General Assembly, has its own 
municipal council and system of local government, 
which must be superintended from head quarters; and 
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thus, in addition to his duties in Corfu, the chief civil 
officer has to keep himself’ perf’ectly acquainted with 
what is going on eveiy where around, and to see that 
in no case is the general system interfered with. This 
is managed by a method not less peculiar and anomalous 
than that adopted in (.^orfu for the general government. 
Eafh island has its Resident, its commanding officer, 
and its Regent — nominally the heads of the political, 
military and civil department; but really by no means 
so simple, and, in fact, affoi’ding a close parallel to the 
central system. Corfu has, indeed, its Regent as well 
as the President of the republic, and the functions and 
duties are altog(*thcr distinct ; but, in the other isbuids, 
the Regent may be said to represent the President. 

The position of the Residents in the islands is one of 
I’esponsibility and power. It is true, tliat like the 
LoitI High Commissioner himself, they ai*e unable to 
force the people under their rule to do Avhat is right, 
but they can altogether stop any commencement of 
WTOiig; and, by taking advantage of the times, when 
prudent, sensible and right meiming men occupy the 
higher posts in the various municipalities, they can 
bring on and carry the measures they think advisidde. 
They may acquu'e extreme influence ; and, of course, 
on the other hand, if unpopular, or inattentive to the 
peeuliar eharacter of the people, they maybe unable to 
move. They not only possess an absolute veto on 
every measure, but the procm-verhal of each day’s pro- 
ceedings of the municipality must be signed by the 
Resident withjn the day in order that it should be- 
come valid. By merely dela3dng this signature. 
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therefore, the acts of the municipality for the day are 
annulled. It is evident, that constant and extreme 
watchfulness on the part of the functionary are ne- 
cessary, and that no opportunity should be lost. 
There is, as might be expected, an inveterate ten- 
dency to jobbing in all corporate matters, for in this 
way alone many people understand the advantage of 
}X)sse8sing official appointments. This is the case, not 
only in the Ionian Islands, but in much larger and 
more important communities. It is a tendency, 
Avhich, if checked at an early stage, does no harm; 
but, as it crops out on every occasion, the work 
of the Resident, who must look forward and see the 
probiiblc consequences of every move, is certainly no 
sinecure. On the other hand, when he is firm and 
kind, the respect of the jKJople has no bounds. All 
classes arc quite clever enough to see what goes on, but 
few of them would have firmness to act in the right 
way ; and there is fear, that when the change of govern- 
ment is effected, md Greeks occupy the highest and 
most influential posts, the result -will at first be very 
unsatisfactory. 

The Residents take rank immediately after the Lord 
Commissioner, and possess also local militaiy mnk, as 
Lieutenant-generals. They wear an official dress on 
state occasions, and occasionally hold levees. 

The police system of the islands, as at present estab- 
lished, is simple, and veiy efficacious. By its agency, 
all brigandage, and almost all crimes of any magnitude, 
are completely held in check, and apparently without 
exciting invidious feelings among the lower classes. 
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Each vilhgc, fnnn a vciy ancient period, has W-n 
accMstomed to admit tlio authority of a (.'hud, Avlio, 
under various luunes in dill’eivnt huiguages and dialects, 
is to a certain extent responsible for tlu^ good conduct 
of the whole coininunity. Thischiel is now appointed 
from head quai'ters in each island, and is the most re- 


spectable and often the most wc'althy person of tlu; 
village. lie has the right to carry arms, and is geiie- 
Killy seen with a large knife in his belt. He is even 
allowed a gun, which for exctdlent reasons is refused 
to the common people. Formerly he had pistols, btit. 
this is no longer permitted. Under this Chief, or 
Prunafe, who does little, and receives no [)ay, beyond 
a few fees on the transfer of property, there is a Cap- 
tain of fifty, who is the practical head of whatever 
police force may bo needed. This officer is often not 
a mitive of the village; and, in case of need, his services 
are at the command of government. Under him again 
are sergeants — Dec-arclis — or commanders of ten, of 
whom as many arc appointed as each village may 
require, and the ten men are the common policemen. 
They are not always needed, or drawn out, but they 
are always understood to be available. The sergeant 
is paid accoi’ding to his duty. He has to escort pri- 
soners, and sec to the effective working of the system. 

Practically, the number of police is small, but theo- 
I’etically thei’e are means at hand for the establishment 
of a very complete system, which could be organised 
Avith rapidity. The regular police constables wear a 
uniform, and are drilled as soldiers. They arc consi- 
.sidered to forai a tru.stworthy force, available for any 
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public disturbances, and arc believed to be perfectly 
well affected to the protecting government. 

Before the establishment of this police system, the 
islands were almost always in a state of disturbance ami 
misrule. Under it, they have been quiet and. orderly. 

The passport system and the system of jwlice-passes 
in the Ionian Tsbinds is peculiar and very troublesome, 
especially in these days when j)assports are being eveiy- 
where else .abolished. It is too l)ad, that a British 
ofliccr, stationed at Corfu, cannot leave the ishind to 
go to England, viii Italy, where no passport is reqmred, 
Avithout obtaining a passjK)rt, for which he Is chai’ged 
hejtvily, and then obhnning the visa of the Italian 
consul and the police authoiities, Avho also claim their 
fees. Certainly, the Italian consul should citluir not 
be allowed to grant visas or sboidd be refused the 
poAver of clairging half a dollar for tin's utterly useless 
and unmeaning form. It is easily undei-stood, that 
for Austr'ui, Avhere the syston still remains, though 
grejitly simplified, certain formalities should be neces- 
saiy; but A\diy the OAvnei'S of the Austrian steamers 
should be so particular in this respect, it is not esisy 
to say. Pmctically, the whole aflair is a complete 
firce, as fiu* as any security is concerned. Tlie pass- 
port is not given up to the stcAvard of tlu; steamer till 
after the passenger is on board and at sea, and is re- 
turned without being opened or looked at by the health 
officer, who first comes on board at Ancona. It is 
pmrcly a fiction, carried on for the benefit of the con- 
suls and police officci'S, and encouraged by the steam- 
boat authorities}. It is not less clearly a scheme avcU 
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jidnpted to disgust siiid nunoy tnivi'llors, imd primMit 
them from taking tho Aneoiia route. 

The* system of |H>liee-[ms.'<es sidopti'd iu tlu* isbuids 
is discreditaiile to all eoiieeriu'd. .I»y them, diifeulties 
arc thrown in tho way «.f intere.anniuniejition ainong.st 
the islands, which cannot hut he injurious, 'i liat tin* 
traveller should not he aide, to go frt*ely and without 
inquiry from one ])art of a .Miiall group ot islands to 
another, all being und»*rthe same geiiend govi*rmneut, 
is so unri'asonahle, that no nitional aei*otint tir explana- 
tion of it can he* looki*d for. It is i'iniiu*ntly disi*ri“dit- 
ahh> to the Hritish ge)ve‘rnnu*nt and to the senate* that 
such a state e>f things shendd have* geaie* e»n see lemg 
without inepiiry. The jere.ss is fr(*e*. Any one msiy, 
in a public newsimper, mtike any statement lie thinks 
fit; but the tnivellor is not free; and eveiy [jerson, 
whether merely a tmveller tor pleasure or engaged iu 
any inquiry or bu.siness, becomes very sensible to the 
annoyance hence arising. 

It is a characteristic of tlic islanders that tliey will 
not, if th(*y can jK)ssibly avoid it, j>iiy any direct tax. 
The tax gjitherer is unknown ; and it has always been 
found almost imiwissilih* even to collect the rents of 
projwrty belonging to the State. The charge made 
for the supply of wider by the Aqueduct in Corfu can 
.scarcely be collected, except from the gari-ison and a 
few public institutions; and the same is the case 
throughout. The people have never been accustomed 
to direct taxation — evim for lighting the streets, main- 
tenance of roads, or other purposes of public utility. 

The revenue of the islands for the twenty years has 
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avc-rsi^cd about £172,000, and almost the whole bur- 
<lcn is thrown on the agricultural interests. Thus, 
the export duty on oil and currants alone has averaged 
u[)war<ls of £60,000. The remaining revenue, except 
£.'),00() obtained from the fees of the health officer, is 
ch icily raised by the monoiioly of salt and gunpowder, 
the Side of stamps, and various impori duties. The 
l)ost office esfciblishment and the port dues must also 
be added. 

The revenue luis been for many years somewhat 
smaller than the expenditure; and a total debt exists 
of about £300,000. Of this, however, one third, beuig 
arrears of military conti'ibution to the protecting jx)wer, 
pays no interest; and a sum, at least as large as the 
bahiuce, is oAving by individuals to the Government, 
though it is not perhaps very likely to be paid. Owing 
to the variable yield of the crops the revenue is sub- 
ject to a corresponding change. Thus, an extraordi- 
naiy crop in 1858 enabled the Government to pay off 
£30,000 of debt. 

The following are the principal branches of public 
revenue and expenditure for the year 1860, a year 
in Avhich the income ■was considerably below the 
average, owing to the smallness of the oil and currant 
crops. Import duties grain £23,218, general mer- 
chandise £30,993, tofcd £60,838. Exiwrt duties: 
— oil £27,578, currants £27,078, -wine £995, total 
£55,651. Of other duties the stamps yielded £11,806, 
and sundries £12,560. The whole revenue was 
£140,855. Of the expenditure the civil establish- 
ment, including interest of debt, cost £62,470, the 
judicial establishments, courts of justice, \K)hce, and 
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gilols £25,042, oducation £12,880, and public works 
£2,()71. Tho iinmiid oliar};c Ibr military cxpcudituni 
is £25,000. The t«ital cxpcnditui-t^ of the year was 
£151,187, showin^ii^a dciiciciicy of more than £IO,(htO. 
In the sjinie year the ninnieipal n'Veinu* was .f l,.>,837 
and the expenditure 0,080. 

The followin_i; statement of the various iinpons from 
England info the Ionian Islands, in the year 18(51, 
Avilfhe useful, as indieatin;; the nature of the trade, 
and in stane measure the wants of the islandei’s. 


Appand .... 

Dofliiivd vjilm? 

£18,()N7 

Coals .... 

i(;,;i2i 

Cottons and cotton yam . 

. 188,71)0 

Linen goods . 

2,901 

Woollen goods 

17,794 

Hardware 

4,906 

Iron of all kinds 

3,154 

Soda .... 

2,417 

Sugar .... 

9,190 

Stationery 

2,116 

All other goods 

30,921 


£29(5,570 


On the other hand, the trade of the islands with hhig- 
Lind exhibits a large but not e(|ual vabui of ox])orts. 
The annexed statement of the exjiorts and their value, 
for the five years ending 1861, will be of inteixist for 
compirison, and is instructive, as showing the extreme 
changes that occur from year to year. 



Tabular Statement of Articles Exported from the Ionian Islands to England from the Years 1857 to 1861 , 

both inclusive. 














TABULAE STATEMENT OF THE PEINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS, 

FOE THE YEAE 18C0. 
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Th(i value of motiey in the Ionian Islands is very high. 
I'ight per cent, is the lowest rate of interest under 
tlio most favourable circumstances ; and even small loans 
are not made on these terms, without many qiadifica- , 
tions and the best security to double the amount. But 
this is nothing, compared to the extent of the usury 
that goes on in the country, and especially in the 
smaller islands. One per cent, per week is not at all 
unusual; and one per cent, per day is a rate that has 
very often been charged and paid. It is clear, that 
so long as this is the case, no healthy investment can 
suc(:(;ed. Those who have money and can obtain these 
rates will lend money in other ways, where the return, 
however promising, is not oiJy less certain but less 
considerable. It is easy to understand how these 
usurious rates are obtained. A small cultivator comes 
'to the monied man with a cargo of oil in prospect. 
He must sell; and the other makes a bid. In the 
course of a very short time the crop will be got in and 
the oil sold; but it is rare that so much as five dollars 
are offered for what ■wiU probably fetch ten — and four, 
or even three, are much more usual. 

It has long been desired to introduce a Government 
system of bankuig, to enable the lower classes to obtain 
advances on their crops at something like reasonable 
teinis. It would be desunble, but pinbably involve 
difficulties; and the difficulty is partly, though not 
entirely, met by the Ionian Bank. By this institu- 
tion, which has a branch in each of the islands, loans 
are made on profitable, but not usurious terms; but 
they hardly seem to reach the small proprietor, whose 
knowledge of business is very small. 



Cejisus of the Population of the Ionian Idands taken in the Year 1857 ? 
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Of the population of the Ionian Islands, the an- 
nexed table will give an idea at thte time of the last 
complete census in 1857. Since that time there has 
been but little movement, and the fects of the case, 
together with a statement of some of the probable 
causes, will be found in the body of the work, in 
speaking of the condition of the principal islands. I 
append, however, a statement with regard to the popu- 
lation of Corfu in successive years, for which I am in- 
debted to the Secretary to the Government; but it 
miist be understood that ‘the means of obtaining an 
accurate result are not very satisfactory. 


NATIVE POPULATION OF COEFU.* 

Deaths. 

1,484 
1,336 
1,263 
1,402 
1,295 


The population of the other ishmds is, perhaps 
increasing more rapidly than that of Corfu, but it h 
certainly not moving as it ought. There are many 
reasons for this, physical, social and poli|ical, most 

• Tlio population returns for the years 1868, 1869, and 1861, an 
rather estimates than proper census returns. The return for 1860 wac 
also imperfect, but more complete tlvan the others. 


Usteii. Females. Births. 

1857— Census . . . 32,765 29,490 1,967 

1868 33,034 29,769 1,894 

1869 33,473 30,208 2,140 

1860— Census . . . 33,520 30,129 1,963 

1861 33,805 I 30,416 1,854 
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of which have already been alluded to in the accounts 
given of the various isknds. It is not likely that the 
islands will -ever agam be crowded, as they appear fo 
have been in the early days of Europesin civiliza- 
tion; but there is no reason why their population 
should not be multiplied many times under a good 
government, and with a rich and contented ixjople. 

With these remarks I conclude. It is evident that 
the islands are rich in imtural advantages. They have 
a soil that appears, indeed, rocky imd biirren, but a 
sky, under which the vine will bejir abundiint fruit 
when planted even in loose stones — ^where the smallest 
amount of labour is repaid a hundred fold, and whose 
ground is covered with trees which yield a profifeiblc 
crop without labour. With com and vnne and oil in 
abundance, grooving a fruit also, of which they almost 
possess a monopoly, htiving a coJist indented with 
innumerable little bays and creeks, situated in the 
great highway of the European nations, having a 
population wealthy and intelligent, these islands cannot 
fail to exercise a considerable influence on Greece 
and the Greeks, when forming part of the United 
Kingdom. 

That this influence may be for the benefit of both — 
that Greece, following the exjiinplc set in the isknds, 
may construct roiids, spend public money on public 
improvements, administer equal justice to all, and en- 
courage those means by which the isknds have grown 
rich and intelligent under English auspices — ^thsit the 
good that is in each may fevourably react on the other, 
and such evil and weakness as interferes with progress 
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may be avoided, will be the anxious desire of all Eng- 
lishmen, who will long continue to watch the new 
kingdom with eyes of affection, enhanced by those ties 
of blood that already unite the crown of Greece with 
the dearest hopes of England. 


Note on a Leueadian Coin. 

In the island of Santa Maura, among a few 
other coins and objects of antiquity I was enabled to 
collect, there is one coin of considerable interest. I 
am indebted to my friend, the Rev. Churclull Babing- 
ton, for the following irUerim accoimt : — 

“ The coin is of considerable interest, and not yet 
published. It reads — 

Obv . — AVT. K. M. ANT. TOPAIANOC. Head of Gor- 
dian III., laureated to right. 

Rev . — OKOKAIES2N. Fortune standing, holding a 
rudder in her right hand, and a cornucopia) in her left. — 
iE., size 6 of Mionnct’s scale. 

Mioimet (vol. iv. p. 864) lias a coin ivith the same 
legend of the reverse, but with Cybcle for tyjx;; also 
of Gordian III. On this he remarks — ‘ Cette m^daille 
cst bien conserv^e, cependant on no trouve aucuns ves- 
tiges de la lettre M qui devrait etre I’initiale de la 
legendc.’ He refers it to Mococlia, in Phrygia, and 
describes from Vaillant’s Numismata Graeca, a coin of 
Gordian III., having for the legend of the reverse 
MONOKAIEi2N, and Cybelc for type. 
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It seems to me almost, cei’tain that Vaillant’s Icgoiid 
is 'iVTOngly road, and that there was no M. As Ilitim 
is the substantive from ’ITUewv, so I should supjmsc 
that Ococliiun is the name of the city which struck the 
coin. Its existence appears to be unknown, except 
from the coins, and its position is consequently very 
doubtful.” 

Mr. Churchill Babington has since discovered that 
Mr. BorreU has a |)apcr in the Numismatic Chronicle 
on the coins inscribed OKOKAIEON, and that the coin 
in question is described among them from an orig’mal 
in the British Museum. The specimens h.ave not yet 
been compared ; but as that now obtained is exceed- 
ingly perfect, it may help to throw light on the ques- 
tion involved. 


THE END. 


I.XWI8 ASS 80H, PBDmaS, SWAK BniIJ>lN09, XOOBOATX 8TBBBT. 




